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by Paul Flatter 

Sonic details of die new media n ism 
by which student unions arc La be 
financed from, next year (1981-82.1 
emerged for the First tiuio this week 
bringing angry reactions fi out both 
.tiie National Union of Students and 
the Council of Loral Educution 
Authorities, 

The new arrangements. flr.st 
announced by die Education Secre- 
tary Hr Mark Carlisle last Febru- 
ary, aim at indenting the account- 
ability Involved ka student union 
' hew u ding by lenwing Fumliiig doci- 
«m. entirely to local negotiation. 

The government is now proposing, 
m eu interim step, to baud over to 
licit authorities a grant based on 
average unit casts to cover the fund- 
ing student unions For the first year 
of the new system. 

; The grant will be calculated by 
multiplying the national average 
capitation fee, the amount per stu- 
.deut currently demanded bv each 
union to_ cover the .costs of services 
and Facilities, by the number of 
students in a union. The Figure, 
'based on * 1976-77 data, is expected 
to he around £30. 

In future years this grant will be 
absorbed within the tuition element 
banded over to colleges and poly- 
technics, about 90 per cent of which 
Is reclmmuble from tho Advanced 
and Further Education Pool. 

The arrangements still leave many 
Questions answered, and in a new 
bulletin, coincidentally published 
this week to be sent to MPs, trade 
ttmotnsts,- industrialists and other 
SnFlyential figures in the education 

field, the NVS has called for the 

be • ptrutpotied t * 


by John O'Leary 

The Conservatives this week 
launched . a counter-attack on 
Labour's plans for abolishing private 
education and restated their com- 
niitnienr to further cuts in expen- 
diture without a drop in standards. 

Mr Mark Carlisle, Secretary of 
State For Education, told the party 
conference in Brighten that Labour's 
new policy was a clear attack on 
fuRduiuciual human freedom. “They 
are nut out to build or ini prove 
bur to destroy,” lie said. 

He promised that the party would 
defend the right to pay for educa- 
tion and cited the recognition of 
the Independent University College 
at Buckingham as one of the achieve- 
ments of his administration. An- 
other was to “ do away with the 
totally indiscriminate subsidy for 
overseas students”. 

Much of Mr Carlisle's speech was 
given over to an attack on Labour’s 
education debate in Blackpool and 
included no hint of future Govern- 
ment initiatives. The motion, which 
he accented, called for higher entry 
■ standards for teacher education, but 
seemed to demand only the O and 
A level requirements already intro- 
duced. 

The Conference also passed an 
addendum urging the Government 



Mr. Carlisle : a counter-attack. 

not to perpetuate “ unnecessary and 
costly administrative structures”. 
Mr Michael Stern, moving the 
addendum, included the Burnham 
Committee among the bodies which 
could be abolished, allowing local 
authorities to pay teachers and lec- 
turers what- they could aFford. At 
present, he said, the committee pan- 
dered to those on the lowest grades 


Natlhe calls strike 
against ‘creepers’ charter’ 


' .ttrer- year. - ' ■ 

The NUS say. the government has 

■ $Ml n°t provided guidelines on the 
.W“ l . working of -the, ?fcKeme, and 
lias »<»£. provided guarantees; 6nsur- 

• ttie I egal > mdepcndence . of 
wnionK a national mon itor i tig systanl, 

. • * :™i :W L : for Uptons. 1 in college 
negotiations, phd tlie Adr^maVklngaf 
Special fonds, 

■ The NtiS also objects to- arrange • 

1 'which will -I mean' higher 

, taeaduig' student unions, including 

the bulk of the. polytechnic unions. 
MU have' to turn .to the AFE pool 
i-;W make pb/melr. ahorffall. while 

* (governors, of Institutions .with ■ low 
..spending unions yrlll be-frea. to use 

sdrplus money-in other areas. 


ILEA strengthens 


support tor access 

(Hu 1 Inner - 'London- Education 
Author kjr has strengthen edits sup- 
port for midyear -access : courses 
deigned to field manure -students 
filter rbi^eiveducatioti at' 0 l oost 
of up to £160,000 more a year * * 
ipthig.'bf ’the- further hind 
ucatldn ! cbnimittee tMa 
iifeek, the 'authority , voted by 35 to 
m faV6ur o,f.$ittipliFyliig tbe regib 
6he award ofgrauts 


brtfSeifiMio 

... ... - xscbss couajae : Rb 

jK v degfe'B . . 

lv ' , ndM ^UettS.rV ■ 1 !. ••• 


courses after 


Leaders of the National Association 
of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education have called a halt-day . 
strike -*t North : Staffordshire Poly-, 
technic in protest at 4 ** creepers' , 
charter 7 * 1 pianttea ‘aecoftr • 
: 42 redundancies. 

The strike was authorised by the 
.union's .national executive after ai 
ballot of . the 1 polytechnic's Natfhe 
branches, which have about 370) 
members. It will take pj^Ce 1 on: 
■Thursday} to coincide with- discus-... 
■slbrt by tlie County' council' : 6f a' 
planned £10ni cut in the educa- - 
tion budget, . 

. The’ polytechnic's. share of tlie 
eConbmfes is a £636,866' red udtlpn in 
1981-82— ^ bout 5.7 per Cent of its 
budget. ■' •. • 

■ NatfhtJ has accused die authority 
'of .bCeachars of the • Redundancy 
■agreement. Under the proposals lec- 1 
tufers selected for" redundancy, 
can appeal and nominate a colleague : 
to go instead. | 

“We have called this a ‘creepers’ 
charter* for obvious ■ reasons,” sec-; 
■retary qE - the poly technic '.Natfhe 
-liaison committee, Mr David Cairns,!, 
'said. ■ . , 

i Union general .secretary. Mr Petei\ 
Dawson* claimed the authority's ; 
plans Were unfair to local people. ., 

■“ Student enrblments at -tlie poly-: 

■ technic have , increased considerably, 

■this- - ‘ ^ — r ' 

n 


More talks with education autho- 
rity officers were taking place yes- 
..terdqy. .. The union -is angered that 
a target date of March 31 next 

believe was technically adopted by 
the authority In 1975. 

. The executive, also agreed to send 
deputations to two authorities in the 
North West where there are acute 
prbblems 1 oydr . redundancy pro- 
The executive was told* that hi 
&efton, wliefe ' some . jobs have 
already - been lost:, mire redund- 
ancles were projected and the 
national agreement was not being 
compiled with. At Wigan,- tlie 
executive, was told, reditndnhcies, 
early retirement and redeployment 
. wore being proposed outside the 
terms of the recent joint circular on 
local arrangements: 

Regional official Mr Tan Mackuy 
reported - that , the situation in the 
North West was becoming increas- 
ingly serious.' 

Despite 1 the nurinber of authorities 
not prepared to accept the national 
agreement, ds binding, the executive 

' k fK 1 1. *.1. ... . 
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because of uniim influence. 

Although there was considerable 
anxiety in Brighton about the fate 
of the public schools, no mention 
was made' of the seen ml prows uf 
Labour's proposed attack oil privi- 
lege in education, which emerged 
at a fringe meeting at the end of 
tlie. Blackpool conference. Hr Neil 
Kiimack, the Shadow Education 
spokesman, cited oliuugcs at Oxford 
and Cambridge universities as an- 
other priority for a future Lubotir 
Government. 

He attacked the fc isolation and 
rarified nature of those ancient in- 
stitutions" awl said the universities 
had creamed off the best candi- 
dates from state schools without 
entering any form of |»ar tuer ship 
with them. 

However, Mr Kinnock said talks 
with tlie Oxbridge colleges, and per- 
haps with Bristol and Durham uni- 
versities as well, would stand a 
better chance of ewcouraging change 
than at any time in the past. Al- 
though there were not “ great gusts 
of change blowing through the 
corridors", pressures for reforms 
were being felt. 

Proposals for a new relationship 
with the maintained sector would 
find a more favourable reaction 
now, lie said, because the univer- 
sities now felt themselves in a less 
secure position. 


Teenagers 
continue to 
shun HE 

The proportion of school leavers 
going into higher education con- 
tinued tb decline last year, contrary 
^.expectations In the. last major 

B lartnlng exercise Conducted by the 
epartment of Education and 
Science. 

Although the proportion of quali- 
fied- teenagers continuing in educa- 
tion is expected to show a reversal 
of the downward trend of previous 
years, the further decline in teacher 
training numbers ' led to another 
drop In the Age Participation Rate. 
■; Statistics released by the DES 
show provisionally that 12.3 per 
cent of 18-year-olds entered higher 
education last year, compared with 
12.4 per cent in, 1978. The rate is 
the lowest for more than 10 years 
ahd continues an unbroken decline 
which started In 1972. 

Tho DBS, in its latest statistical 
bulletin, -places the ' blame in ' tho 
drop in teacher training places. 


rale for 1979/80 rises from 12.1' per 
cent -to 12.2 per cent.. ’ 

; But both figures fall well below 
that .envisaged In Inst year’s DES 
booklet, Future Trends in Educa- 
tion, The most gloomy oF the three 
alternative projections thoh fpresfiw 
a steady decline to 12.6 per cent 
only by 1983, while that . used for 
planning . expected h ; recovery to 
.better than, :13 per dent by now,. 

, Be tier liews^is con tallied * in the 


No borrow^ 
at Glasgow’s 

new library 

by Olga Wojtus 
Scottish Correspondents l s 

Students nr Glasgow C«Qte 
Technology, some of ivl kw*; 1 !• 
si i exams next month, are u, 
able to borrow books fm-i 
college's new library. !•' 

Thu library, which cost £2a B 
more tlrm doubles Seating ; 
opened this week lor refesf ‘ 
only, two weeks after- (he U 
of term. Faults in the tnilajj 
pen and electronic Seorifr WJ 
have beci< blamed for the faj 
hut deputy director. Dr N*3 
Meadows said ho hoped the fibril 
would bo open for bqmnof J 
the beginning of next fctk. 

Student president Mr (Mu 
Mutholland criticized tfc aim 
for closing the old libNj'vft*. 
any guarantees of when da m 
one would be open. 

“ But the main probEta u 
from the noii-irajilemamuioarffc 
Manpower Services . Coimaa'i 
report which- two years ago toe 
mended that there be double & 
number of library staff. Then hi 
ten -month backlog of boob, al 
tiiis is causing considerabi) M 
ship for students who- din! lot 
tliu books on the shelres,” • 

Dr Meadows said Stntbtbi 
regional council and' the uaidui 
valved had not yet reached ipt 
incut over final details of 4 
gradings, but a resolution mW 
for by December. ... ' - 

“ The region cannot gift b p 
inaneut staff, as that would friM 
discussions, out they have gfa* 
seven additional tempotay d 
This is qbout half, .ll?c- huirf# 
extra staff recommended -bg -i 
MSC. and ,is ppi adequvnjM 
medium and long-term $tas. 

Mr Mulhplland said <tudeto 
also concerned .that tqfl- IL ; 
might pot open in. ike 
some time, because w.flWff 
caretakers and porters, **■ 
Meadows. i •' \ '• 

Library staffing B oJK.j* 
problems co vored W we Co«W 
National Academic;- Agara." 
report -'due with hi the 




by Peter David 

Councillors are' seeking an urgent ■ 
itweiiiiB whb Dr Rhodes Boyson, 
ib> under-secrctni-y tor higher cdu- 
cJiion, amid mounting fears that 
pqlvLCL-limcs and colleges are prime 
targets In the haw round of spend- 
fag cuts for 1981-82. 

Mrs Angela Rumbold, retiring 
Conferva live chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Local Education Authorities, 
said this week th at a major reduc- 
tion In the size of the. Advanced 


Further Education (AFE) pool, from . 
which locol authority higher educa- Science show that even if the Cabl- 
ilnn is funded, would be “devastat- net leaves higher education un- 
i n( , ■■ . scathed, officials are planning a 

n . „ . .. steady, reduction in the size oE the 

C LEA wants to meet Dr Boyson p 00 (. ovej - the next five years, 
betere the sire of the pool is set " The papers, prepared over the 

K •i e j£2 r °r ^ C cJi U 5oai S summer to assist negotiations on 

included Ear polytechnics for 1981- t h e n„ te Support Grant, show that 
Flo deewi Ion is e.xpected until ogg has dramatically reversed 
Cabinet ea ,lier assumptions above the size oE 
meetings early next month. the public sector higher education 

Next year will -be the second in system in the early 1980s.- 
which the Government has set a pre? DES planners now assume tliat 
deimnined. ceiling on the size of the number of Eull-tlme students 
the' AFE pool. For the current year taking advanced courses - In' local 


the ceiling was fixed at £375m (ut 
November 1979 prices I, some £J8m 
or 9 nor cent less than authorities 
had planned tb speud on polytech- 
nics and colleges. 

Senior local government, officers 
believe that the polytechnics have 
become an alluring Target for cuts 
simply because the “ capped ” AFE 
pool, is an earmarked grant which, 
unlike the rest of locnl government 
expenditure, can be precisely limited 
by ministerial decision. 

But confidential papers from the 
Department of Education and 


CLEA wants to meet Dr Boyson 
bo tore the size of the pool is set 
to ensure that p realistic sum Is 
included far polytechnics for 1981- 
82. No decision is expected until 
after the next round of Cabinet 
meetings early next month. 

Next year will - be the second in 
which the Government has set a pre- 
deiennioed. ceiling on the size of 
the AFE pool. For the current year 


authority polytechnics .<nd colleges 
in England and Wales will drup by 
some - 5,000 betweed 1978-79 and 
1983-84. During -the Aame period 
numbers taking further education 
courses would grow by more than 
40,000- 

' Those unpublished forecasts are 
in marked contrast to those pub- 
lished by the Government last year 
In the document Future Trends in 
Higher Education. At that time tho 
department was still plnnnina for a 
steady increase in the number of 
'.students in polytechnics and col- 
leges. 

Given these new assumptions on 
student numbers, and anticipated 
extra income to colleges from over- 
seas. students of between £5m and 
ElOth, the size of the pool In 1981-82 
can be expected to fall by about 
£8m t even before any political 
decision is made to inflict additional 
cuts. By 1984 the pool could drop 
by some £20m. 

Polytechnic directors, however, 
-refuse to accept that student num- 
.bers will decline at this rate. They 
say demand for places is buoyant, 


with full-time enrolments increasing 
by about 5 per cant a year. , 

Locql authority officers appear to 
have accepted- that numbers will 
'decline, but do not believe' 'there' is 
any scone for new cuts lii the AFE 
ponl. Mrs Rumbold said that major 
reductions could be implemented 
only through lecturer redundancies. 

“ We are particularly worried that 
if some of the institutions which 
got hit last year were to got hit 
again they would have to go out 
of business ”, she said. 

CLEA lenders hope that in tlicir 
meeting with Dr Boyson, for which 
no date lias yet been set, they will 
be able to 'avert any particularly 
harsh measures. Last > yc-ar they 
successfully persuaded the DES to 
add £i9nt to its original figure for 
the AFE pool. 

That Increase,' however, was 
agreed after an argument about the 
technical methods For determining 
the size of the pool. The local 
Hiitliorities ore unlikely to he able 
.to resist a major reduction proposed 
by ministers as part of a wider 
programme of expenditure cuts. 


Lesson from the scaffold Pressure may |No squabbling 


tram- Clive Cookson 

’ . • WASHINGTDN 

A mil-publicized execution . does • 
die zpurder. ' rate '-, very 
liriefty. Hut the dete ri 'epL effect dix- 
jJPPWR after d couple of weeks, to 
. tw w lowed by. a abort penpd. with,, 
mow murders than average. . 1 ' ; . 

An American • sociologist ■ has 
cached _ these conclusions , after 
rartelatiog ike official weekly 
-furaiftctdp stttis H cs ;fo r ' ‘Lon doiV 'be t- : 
Vften' 1858 . and *.j 921 : ' with . tjte 
werage given by The' Times to the ■ 
vim and. 1 execution of notorious 
^derers,.;' 1 believe this to be 
Tiist . c«mpelHng - statistical' 
Viasace tliat, capital punishment 
“V octer iiomtoldcs for a short 
period - of tinie,’’ . wri tea Mr ‘ David . 

.vf 3 . of th« University of- 
Wo*,; Sin <Diego, ini the :cur- 
• kTe iKud' ot iho Ameritau -J ournel 
, «-5ocioiogu.-. , 




save Computer 
Board ■ 


a : lumpor ary . I eetw^g^ 
second whdn she subsajw^ 
plied for. a fuU-M> 
not called fotf' 
dustrint tribunal ' 

sex disgriqtlnatlou-. : 

The vacancy arise*! * 
description because oi 


. powlcized:. exacurfona Qt 
,»Ae period, But. then Ebe murder 
22. per. ceht, above normal 
u,; , We - three weeks, knore or 
■ ^ Cancellina : out.- ,flie • earlier 

' concRrtlon that bang* 

postponed ? *-."a qum- . 

• >1 ‘Posers for- a . few' 1 weeks 

Sl, e !? f ?. rc ? d ( hy.hls finding . <rf a 
' ^ a t>stlca{ correlanpti between 
column Inch^’' 


numbers : oF. those .qualified taking 
up higher, education places. Whb 
fewer, te^chqr training : places. r 4veiU- 
more women have' 1 opted ; for 
genera^ degree.; programmes tad the 


Overall' qunhfied pariicipatioa rate 
has risen' to meat .30 per cent, ' 
w DES v statistical bulletin 12/80 
ffientls m. Entri/ to. Fulltime Higher 


1 »«es' may not have been 
, WKnewspap^r .yritii fhe lorgqst ' clr-> 
u phtentiarmurdefers 

;■!: V J°te 19th and early 20th 


( b jiLL ^ 

centuries, , but It is the- only 
periodical exhaustively indexed for 
the period and Us, coverngo of an 
execution was presumably a reason- 
able indication oE the space given 
to the story elsewhere. The most 
publicized hanging of all, according, 
to Pr..Pml]Tl», WBS ; that of 
Wainwrignt in 1875,. closely followed 
by Crippen iii 19j.O and Muller In 
,1864. 

Some' psychologists have argued 

■ that' the death penalty should nave 
a deterrent effect, on the basis of 

' laboratory experiments which show 
that people are>'oEten deterred; from 
exhibiting agg teas ion wliep they sea 
someone^ 1 else punished.' fftr itj --But' 
. past researchers' have ..been ,1100010 
to demtmsti'Hte a convincing statisj 

■ tleal.' relationship between . capital; 
punishment and the murder rate. 


ells. which was scheduled for closure 
as part of Sir Leo Plintzky's plans 
, to cut. government spending- 
'• The' ihoves liHve come from 
various sources, . - particularly - tlte 
Department oF Industry which- is 
■ worried about tho ■' £24m-a-yeor 
operations of the board being Incur-: 

S j rated within the . University 

rants Conunitiee. It Is feared- that' 
if this happened, the tight control 
. of the board, which is responsible 
for .buyiug and running, university 
computers, would be dissipated to 
individual universities, and the 
policy which encourages the coor- 
dinated-purchase of British material 
would be lost. 

■ 1 Pressure from [the Dol has. Caused 
seconJ thoughts abpuL the. move 
within the Department- of Education 
and Science. Further pressure lias 
also come, ffom the board, itself 
..which has argued fhaf it saves 
• about £3m a year by making firms 
compete and deal with universities 
as a gr°up-’ 

A decision o.n the Future of the 
board is expected in the. next few. 
■ weeks as funding piahs for' 1981* 
university -computer spending Vjvlll 
• have .to -be made, very 4haH| f. ■ Cop, 
-slderation. about the boards Activi- 
ties has dragged for most, of .1980 
■although a quick decision ■ 'was 
.expected when Sir Leo’s report was 
published- ' ' ■ 


^haring nie^ns sav^ says Ghelsfea College 




Prince tells 
engineers 

\by Robin ' McKie • . ; 

Science Correspondent' .*• 

■ . . T • • ■. ■ .1 

A royal attack was- launched ’ on 
Britain's .-engineering - Institutions 
whose continued squabbling over the. 
establishment of a 'new engineering 
authority and. the implementation of 
the -Finnis ton - report's i-ecommadda' 
lions could/ redude , the country to 
"a miuor industrial state regarded 
with' pity and ridicule”. 

Tlie. uncompromising words ..were 
those of Prince Charles who was 
speaking at - the opening of-- tlie 
national conference on engineer^' 
ing education and training this week' 
In Londnu. 

He warned that the engineering 
Institutions, which are still divided 
over -'their, views on , a chartered . 
engineering authority as -proposed 
by Sir Keith Josfcph, the Secretary 
of State For Industry, must ^ swal- 
low thelr ; differences • and., til el i* 
ptide”. 

** The instltuuons must accept to a 
changes, will affect- them os Well. 
However, they may find that >n«re 
the pill . is swallowed, the .-attar- 
effects may be. too bad:. * 

It was a view endorsed by the 
chairman of the' conference- steer- 
ing - committee, -Mr J. R.- Morris, 
who warned 'ljhafr' continued .wrang- 
ling over the 'jBttke up of : the new- 
authority could delay its .establinli- 
ment, “ However, I do Feel that the 
apparent disarray is more --apparent 
, than actual”. : 

: During tho first. sessipn of tlie:Con- 
ferened; on the early education apd 
training .of engineers,' Dr Robert 
Press' Or tlie. Council '.qt Science and 
Technology Institutions nrgued t|ial 
the Finnistpu report’s; lacornmenda 
tions oh.: engineering formation 
were uhddly hdvrovy,'. .providing " ft 

rigid tad , . over-formalized • frame- 




Alec Nqve looks beneath 
the surface of Soviet , 
politics at the underlying 
social and ecohomie 
trends in the VSSR, It 


Whitehall’s scientists 
Hermann Bondi criticizes 
Whitehall's treatment of 
scientists in a review of 
a new book on scientists 
and government, 13 . 


Natural History Museuao 
Kobin McKie reports on 
the museum's work in . 
thefi rst of: a j aeries on • 
fesearch iri out-of the*- : , 

>vay places, 9 T ' 


’An tliropology journals- ' ; 
Maurice Bloch : ta kes ' a : 
critical . look at tlie; Current 
state of English- and; : 
foreign . anthropology ; 
-journals, 10 ■ 


English books . 

Gothic hovels, Joyce, •/ 
Yeats and Jung are; among 
the-subjects of new books; 

' i n Engli sh , l’4rl 8 

. ■ . ■ , , a . . ’. . * , . . m ■' • 


Sri Lanka and : Sweden 
John O'Leary' re^orts ofe 
Sri Lanka’s new open ^ 
university; and Armelise 
HopsOn looks at the . 
progress; Of SwedejiV 
reforms, - J '"V r ■' 


Ite cqiTtat 'mr. .add up 

rn fittiird yehfs. bn me 
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rigid tad , . oyet-foniialized ■ frame- 
-^ra^-that would - obstruct j_tha flow 
of ‘scientists' iptb. Industrial work, in 
engliieerlng; .1 1 He. wos backed" , by 
Sit ■ Geoffrey Allen^.ch qirjhta of Ins 
Science Research' Council, \Vbo diSi) 


{8^4-. 110:1*4 heett tei 


0? «»ei «o^ Sd 




wpya, ;.V tec! u'dl a g:-' student • ' ; 


10 jfagardet 

federdnoi: 


cience Research Council, ivlio arsb 
Stressed that tltere 'must be traqs- 
fers ; wlttiin .the' system to allow 
scientists, Tjarticulariy physicist?, to 
bBCorUe engiiieers. '* 

However', hb warned; that ; after 
cateful considoriitibn die. professors 
had fcomfe- to- the .conclusion that the 
■propose! tOT^toblish' d new. twt 
tier, . structure- of - c taftirieeriwg . 01 


tier* ■ Structure- of engineering . d* 
gfaesi.-.a'bacbelot anu u masrqr of; 
eaglnefiriag.' was uadeslteble!- TtO-v 
stead . diere*,should ■■ be ? one* four-year; 
>c6ixr54b .leiuUbg>?- Mr -o A JbaqueloxVsi- 
liefer eer'";v nr ( r-h 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 1 7 11,^ 

1 accuse Huddersfield staff sea ^ 

ol approval 


by Paul father mediator to resolve me long running n ^fog acfldeinic staff and pi. ly- 

A. second" anillt report which is SnTLnd tile loc.'Hau.I.r.rit, by to the Council for N,.in..ri Acid* 

SugXZi £ nSSSi T&JSSS ^Bu^^aW'week'douKs emerged over “ Lost- o.ooih throots « ^.suspend more often. ^ ^ ^ 


mic Awards. and longer meetings, more mid 

Last- month threats to suspend more often. . 

all student enrnlments for the com- A letter from Dr Edwin Kerr, 


refused 


Leary 


JLTffi Ss r. W “" l JOb Ah, would also cover Z of Stoto tor Educotioo: "" 

After the first audit reooft on alleea lions contained in tbe second tion of extra cash to the libiary work. . , . With _ courses at a third, tit 

Huddersfield wag leaked P at the audit report. But if Sir Frank de- and to the computing department. * ° mIhs^ d [S Biisiness U "‘ vers,t y Collo E e at Bucking!**, 

hpoInninH nf .ho veer Kirklees were dines the job, it will mean further Polytechnic finance officers are to new BA/uA (Hans) in Business already given mandatory stetm. 

§HS? wLo both rides rry/to , resolve the problem. _ ^ew due to hove sler e< rtu. j-r 


switching funds 


jour colleges which 
designation of thri f 
i-act mandatory iam 
have been turned 
Mark CarlUlc, StS 


report public. It Is understood to are keen to sort out the matter 
reinforce calls for stricter financial once and for ail. ^ 


sort out the matter Confidential letters and docu- The message is spelled out more School of Architecture rsmiiai 
ill. ments reveal that the polytechnic bluntly in a letter dated August -J, under consideration. A decking 

ure of public stand- is already showing concern about from Mr John Hall. CNAA assistant there is expected before Chrinmai 
ve to be appointed, "slippage" In the budget alloca- chief officer : " While, m the past The two unsuccessful canriidm. 
ion with the Depart- tion for 1981-82 which is how being d e v elopme nt has usual ! y Wen werfi t})Q Brit j 5 j, School of d fc 


controls on spending at the poly- 
technic. ■ 


Another figure 
Ing would hnve 


Sir Frank Lav field, QC, best after consultation with the Depart- 

knqwn ffl headiKi, inqui ( 1 y into ment of Education « <lrawn up. ,, Jr' h/X^cnsc |H pathyJWeslmln«er7and the 

loiSr government finance in the mid Meanwhile, the polytechnic The letters show how ^crisis may no tonger be the cn c in a | iead *ralmudleaL College. A spoke* 

1970s, has. been called In as a appears to be facing a serious caused by serious underfunding global or overall sense. inan j 0l . Denartiuent of Nun. 

tion and Science said this *ed 
that both applications had beer 
turned down reluctantly for (im*' 
cial reasons. 

A review of Government policy as 
private colleges was carried ouilu 
year at the DES but it was dectytf 
to treat each application m in 
merits. 

Inspectors were sent to all loot 
_coi leges to assess academic stand- 
ards. But although the larger ol- 
the two unsuccessful applicants, the 
School of Osteopathy, has an inoul 
intake of only about 100 student*, 
ministers were unwilling to recog- 
nize all four colleges in tbe mldn 
of cuts elsewhere. 

A final decision is . still p> be 
taken on the School of Architecture 

„ LU us which was removed from the men- 

to pinpoint the cause, hut fears are. . Sir. Vivian Fuchs (left), Sir Sam Edwards and Sir Alec Morrison have signed the petition datory list in 1972 by Mrs Margate 

thaL this reflects V combination -of Thatcher, as Secretat^ofSiittlor 

uncertainty about next year’s fee • j • a ll P • j U a , . • Education. A spokesman for (he 

levels, the withdrawal . of dk. V /aa Avtd’in4:n An il IhAV VAirmf association sold the application *u 


synonymous with expansion, that 


OU worried 
by decline 
intake-up 

A significant rise in cite number' of 
applicants to the Open University 


who subsequently tom down the 
offer of a place is worrying univer- 
sity authorities and students. 

The admissions committee is 
particularly concerned about thfl 
years promfonced "decline rate” 

. in the north of England, which has 
‘ risen out of all prop or tion’ to that , 
in the south. 

A survey is to be commissioned 
to pinpoint the cause, but fears aro. 
that this reflects V combination -of 
uncertainty about next year’s fee 
levels, the withdrawal . of dis- 
cretionary grants, rising unemploy- 
ment ana economic uncertainty. 



. Sir. Vi vipn. Fuchs (lefi), Sir Sam Edwards and Sir Alec Morrison have signed the petition 


uncertainty anout next years tee g-* • a • a 11 p • a H a a 

Scientists call for Soviet boycott 

ment and economic uncertainty. ** 

T j3 e university is still waiting for by Robin McKie * Those who have signed the petl- One of the organizers of the Lon- 

n ^ X V y *£L S nio e Science Correspondent - tion include Sir Sam Edwards, for- don press conference, Professor tyearsinta . , 

which are set by the DES. , ner chairman of the Science Re. John Charap, head' of the physics • One outstanding iteni u the sue 

TWa.yjPpr MK/jfer a. full Almost 8,000 scientists throughout *”'5" "®". , "J.- 1 ' department at Queen Mary College, of the school’s fees, which the DK 

.fee v .d 1 .®. Wctst, including 32 Nobel prize; search Council Sir Peter Me da war, London, said that although ho did regards as too high to be met bj 

’• '■ . Wfonarfrjind more;^ ^tha^ 8p., fellow*,. the Brith^ medicine KpWT^ize- not expect mlraclea. he hoped the local autliqrities. If it* »“*<*** 

Trwisury is deraahdJng a fee of the Royal Society, have called winn er r.ajr arUtopher C^tkerell, announcement of the figures and designated, it is likely tbel there 

increase above fhe inflation rare for a hale to exchange visits with inventor of the hovercraft j aid the the call for the exchange mornto- will be a similar arrangement to 

wWcJ. »* be 1 ? 1 ® resisted 5 by , the the Soviet Union. . physics Nobel prlze-wlnner Sheldon.. r i ura help to keep pres _ lhat renche d with ■ Buckloghm 

education ministers. These figures were released yes- Glashow. Sir Alec Merrisorf, chair. aurfl and help the dissidents’ in whereby only a third of the 

Evely year mbre than 40,000 adults terday by the committee Scientists man of the- Committee of Vice- their struggle. P fees likely next year will be P* 14 

*$p)y Study at the . OU, which and Engineers for Sakharov, Orlov Chancellors and Principals, has also professor CharaD added thar the • • ” •— 


’wC.-lBi-l now in its final stkges and lt«a 

•7 . hoped that a decision would o» 

One of the organizers of the Lon- t0 ,otlw0ii 


not expect mlraclea, he hoped the 'local - authorities*' If h* co . ur * < * 


rlum would help to keep up pres- that reached with 1 Bucktophm 
sure and help the dissidents’ In whereby only a third of the 


'■ “iS?®3r'‘f e ?FF*y; fbiljiwijrig. completion of the forthcoming 

^^u prdnoufateid ^ jthift, in. -the Madrid conference which Is to 
- ?®. c v? e rat ^ o sjucqessful applicants monitor the progress ot the Helsinki 
• : naa emerged from edmdssfons- fbif .agreement on human 'rights and 
•yc* r , tfhlch scientific >aqd. cultural exchanges. ■ 

•• , begins Ih January. . . r-r r — . - — r - 

■ dverall natiqnel ; decline pate . a M 1 a/, 4 ., M a m 

to 33 per Bonner lecturer 


conference wiilch 1 e to Sekherov 9 .the exiled dissident : ^us- only .two United States scientists 


- i - vl - •I.* / ViT • nmi uciu laics uia^iucnub 111 YYiieicuj uinj a v ■ .1*1 

f < 2 n j Dll « toe i t V, f°" their struggle. fees likely next year will be f**- 

Chancellors and Principals, has also Professor Charap added that the • ~ f- ' 

nr S ^ ■ n P B - ltion re at,Qg campaign, which has been running 
° n i^ t0 P r ’ ■ r . x 0r • • , , for several months, has already pro- •» yfTL II f am 

sfsnatories, who also include duced results. In the United States j\/| MC 1 1 Tiir • 

Sir Vivian Fuchs,: the explorer, are in 1979, 12 American scientists had IT AX v3 vtt-M * v - . 

protesting about "the human visited Russia .while 58 Soviet _ , 

rights violation • by. .the Soviet scientists, had made return long- ,rl oro HAI1PV 
Union In the cases of Dr Anrel . term visits, fn the firs; half of 1980, It it til UUUvJ 
Sakharov,, the exiled dissident .^us- only two United States scJemlsts 

sian physicist ; ^ the i imprisoned had travelled' on long-term visits to by Patricia SantihelU 
plysIclitDr Orlov j and the dis- the USSR and only five Russians. . „, lM irraem Jy 

sldent, Mr Anatoly Shcharansky. * had vlplted America. The Government- snouia ri, 

-t • ■ .r : r— : r appoint e mlnl$tef o^sb r ne g,. 

Architecture students angered 
over planned mo ve - ■ . 

by pavid Jobbins . • • . school from the consequences of rite -rha - rcoort The . 

' mn.io Fa. (I.J. ...... UT. 1- _ AIIB •*.*.«•* )1 i'V' 


over planned mo ve 

by pavid Jobbins • school from the consequences of the 

iV i ' i» i ' " • • , . , ' move for perhaps fiVe years. M It is 

Thotaes Polytechnic’s school of the intention of council that the 


.. which w based. at Newcestle-u|Km- ; ^ writ ii th; 

V m* e . rta dfdln* rati hip, lc.pt. hy 1 

. per cent, compared with a rise from 4e yms ednstri 
•2fi : pec. cent to 29 per cent in: the 


It should also set OP * 
commission to. 1 f 6rn* 

dovelopmdnf of a natlo 5" rt ^bf» 
tion network, ul 'Pf, a . a /*^ s t»ea*- : 
group of MPs published . . 

The • report The ; JJ 

Stornae arul ^ ; . 

British Library Service . 
fourth prepared by 
Science end Arts 

**&**&*„ SdrUt#.-'- 


rit . claiming damages' for. libel architecture it likely to' ' transfer ‘to 1 conditidhs for the school at Dartford fourth prepared by th4 4 RJ c ¥^ 
Eainst the college and ■ Its pr|n- the polytechnic’s Dapford outpost — will be made at least as good as Science and Arts ^ aniI P|'u iiu rt 
pal, Professor Robert Steel. just three . yiars after £|m was those existing now at Woolwich." Hou8e „f Commons 

Thfl j. w?rU J' 1 rbe ““ve in : a sp ent bn its last move. Ho understood the anger at the ceived evidence > 

4 «ga thar bpgan more than three J \ n M „ n Vr ' l, a u a wa- proposal but added: "The overall Hb ra rv hnd Information .w® M 

years. ago: when Dr Pryor claimed effort .to make. better _ use. advantages to the polytechnic in thls eluding the British Library.. ^ 

she was constructively dismissed of the under-used Dartford site, the move are greater than' those to ihe it says it Is extremely n D 5r 
“ter foiling to get an apology from polytechnic’s academic council has obtained from ■ the other proposals factory that there i? btf 
"S ad °* dfPnrtmeat. She voted to relocate architecture after an d this must, despite the temporary Minister on informatlon.fWN^ 
W VV.^O; ^ . oroppsed course '.in; coTlsid»lna- tjat-WntfirtAmr Wwk.-f, difficulties-croated for the._scho.QL anv ittachinsrv for 


aystetm? ' 

i. CoUrtne*^ 



l - 'ipflttiniittea ^incani^gCne rating 

’ sctiviUej^at the 1 cerjh’ei for Applied 
.MfertAloiogy/gtid reaeak-cH- af.|Pbi;t* Them 
land Down. THo.is also a membei 1 , of f erang 
: h : • thOi Dfi^tm^nt Qf Educfttlon arid «y the 
;Sfl{eTjce advisory group on genetic -pight.: 
.> '■ maoipulafioiii,/, -• . Close t: 

; professor Richmdnd -was educated t? 2 7 I 



WH “W,uw ,1U maun.. HI...,- — , " »7 nr A 1 R8W .»T f, ■" 

ivill'be used to finanda as the USA and. subj^' ' i 

apprdaches are to'be a grip of this lm P° ' !, L f 

rf : If. Britain is to 

Jtloqs rejected by .the tion. bs - a ,«t»ecepsf ul l ^ ^. r 
olved more thfin one provider of . informaiv MeniU'P;-' 
rchlteotura 'staff be- technological ^ ea ^’ JntnW 
voting was. inevitably point • within. X 
rtst them: They esti-. coordination.-and poJ‘ Xr^u.elap?; 
true, coat of the move urgently needed. Z L c h asv* 1 ^ 

5750,000— -beyond . tlie: a major fcart in patio"^ 
both the. : polytechnic; meat consultatlori, w j sevff:. 

t patty Calculated the reasons j . It hj ®' ^^ntfiiaed 
j. inyoiyed- in , tcan$* body to P ro ^J c | a < : 0 WB 
rcture to- be #i24,0d0^ and coordbmtipn g* , . • - ; 

jnfil £36.000 for necejl-, sary ”, say? the rfipp, . «* • , 

[u plication. This com^ :The'MP3 > an f" th f hi^ 

9J)0Q and £17Q,00Q td- mission I to exami Inq: «»• ' . 
ojs ,of humanities and ' on ,i coordination ;Ot “ d .coa^i 
^4.0Qa and £120,000 ■ information 'n«WOrk : an r ^ d ofl^' 

s an a surveying; -artd Issues concerning -^ at{ve t IjOTVl .. 


. • .,>{*. V.‘ f - ■ j • • - > • -'.I - r ' : JVvAn. • • . • I..,: •• / 
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by Ngaio Crequer 

The University of Manchester 
Institute of Science and Technology 
his week strongly denied a news- 
naner claim that there was any 
impropriety in the way its principal, 
Professor Robert Haszeldme, was 
appointed. 

In last week's Issue of the New 
Statesman a story headlined “The 
self - selecting vice - chancellor ” 
claims that Professor Haazeldlne 
“ intervened unfairly in the selec- 
tion procedures that led to his 
appointment **. 

Ihe story says that he sat on the 
commirtee searching for a new prin- 
cipal for six months, then declared 
his own Interest in the post end 
withdrew. The story quotes from 
private UM15T documents which, it 
Is said, "show that Haszeldine whs 
still passing on potentially damaging 
opinions Quout four of his closest 
rivals several' weeks after he had 
indicated ills possible candidature 

hi a statement signed by Mr D. H. 
McWiliioni, secretary and registrar, 
and G. A. Norris, chairman of 
UM1ST Council, the Institute 
"totally rejects any suggestion of 
impropriety on the part of Profes- 
ur Haszeldine, the committee, its 
lub-conimiuee, and any members or 
the secretary of either body, and 
reaffirms its complete confidence In 
the integrity of Professor Haszel- 
dine 

The Joint Committee of Recom- 
mendation to the PiMnclpalship was 
set up in Marth, 1975, to find a 
successor to the retiring principal. 
Lord Bowden. Professor Haszeldine 
was then head of the (]epartment of 
chemistry at UMIST, a position he 
had held since 1957, , • 

- At i(s first meeting in June, the 
committee set up a sub-committee 
ta prepare a short list of candidates. 
Professor Haszeldine was a member 
of. both, committees.' 

According to the university, the 
• Job of the - sub-committee was . to. 
tuike under the peal of confidert- 
tWity, the many .approaches, con- 
sultotumi and .Inquiries which 
seemed to It to be necessary”. At 
iirit attention was 'fotused oil pos- 
ajblfl external candidates and ' die 
post, was, advertised in the national 
ffW. 

On October J7, 1975, tbe comrait- 
raised -the question Of whqtber 
,vare - a "y serious infernal 
candidates. When Pi'ofessor Haszel- 
il»« pouibnUy might ex- 
L* .1*. be would - be a-oundldata 

e withdrew from any discussion of 


his internal colleagues and accord- 
ing tn the university : “ from that 
time lie took no part at all in the 
deliberations of the sub-committee 
or its parent committee 

According to the New Statesman 
the private UMIST documents ‘.the 
existence of which are not denied) 
show that Professor. Haszeldine 
" was still playing an active role in 
assessing the suitability of candi- 
dates who were to became his clos- 
est rivals on the short list". 

The documents are notes of tele- 
phone conversations on November 
6 hi which Professor Haszeldine 
passes on colleagues’ views of other 
candidates. One* is a “nice, fair- 
minded chan . , . but being, some- 
what indecisive would appear to 
lack the kind of leadership one 
would expect in a vice-chancellor ", 

Another is, again according to 
a colleague, a strong persouofity 
and ambitious “but has no contact 
with industry, and would probably 
not be very keen to become person- 
ally involved In this although he' 
would certainly not discourage 
others from so doing ” the memo 
continues. 

The IVoui" Statesman quotes 
another memorandum in which a 
member- of- the committee raises 
the question - that it might be 
thought that Professor Haszeldine, 
” by remaining a member .of cite 
subcommittee until such a late 
stage . , . hod been in a position 
to influence the subcommittee 
against rival candidates 11 but the 
member then dismisses the idea 
that there could be any. truth in 
the suggestion. 

In a .detailed rebuttal of the 
charges the UMIST statement says 
that “any interventions by Profes- 
sor .Heszpldina were with the know- 
ledge, consent and even behest" 
of the committees. • - 

'After Professor • Haszeldine indi- 
cated the possibility ■ of his becom- 
ing a candidate “ the subcommittee 
. . . did not withdraw its Invitntiou 
•to Professor Haszeldine to make 
these inquiries (of pqi'Sons whose 
names' had 1 been drawn to tltqlr . 
attention) and saw no re'asdh to 
doubt the propriety df his 1 continu- 
ing with the assignment^ 'having 
complete confidence in bis integrity 
and professional ethics 

. The statement says that Pro- 
fessor Haszeldine was not asked to 
and did not make observations of 
.his own about candidates but trims-, 
nmted views of others, and that 
when he decided to become a can- 
didate suggested his own reports 
should be Independently .checked. 


Proposals to aid polytechnics ami 
universities by ending the confusion 
over variations in’ A level syllabuses 
for physics and chemistry are now 
being considered by working parties 
set up by Britain's eight GCE exami- 
nation boards. 

These moves follow this . week's 
publication of joint plans, prepared 
by the Standing Conference on 
Universiry Entrance and the Council 
for National Academic Awards, to 
establish core syllabuses in A level 
chemistry and physics. 

In each case coverage of the core 
would require about two-thirds of 
the teaching time normally devoted 
to an A level syllabus. '* The remain- 
ing one-third would then be avail- 
able for individual variations”, the 
reports state. 

At present, because of wide varia- 
tions of syllabuses, <the amount of 
knowledge common to first-year 
students of medicine, engineering 
and science is much smaller than 
any one A level course. 

Now, following wide consultations 
in universities and polytechnics, the 
two reporti aim to end this problem. 
“ While the higher education view 
is not the only one to be taken into 
account when syllabuses are drawn 
up, it is one of the most Important 
since the majority of. those gaining 
an A level In these go on to degree 
work'”, a joint SCUE and CNAA 
statement on the plans adds. 

“ This adds up to a strong case 
for the inclusion of common cores 
in 'A level syllabuses and a corres- 
ponding recommendation has been 
made to GCE boards." 



The Manpower Services Commis- 
sion will be awarding this black 
and silver coloured plaque to 
firms which excel In employing 
disabled young people. It is pari 
of- the commission’s “ Fit ' to 
Work’’ campaign and 100 com- 
panies will be nomjnated fat txn 
award every year. ' 1 


winner 


Redudancy threat lifts as 
lecturers opt for retirement 


by Robin, JWpKle . 

Sciqqce. Correspdnde'nt 


;a r ^8« . -University’s., 'research. 
iwi-j.-m Frederick Sanger, this 
■ .bis second award of 

« ■ ,1 pn«t fof .chemistry, as 
«am)lous an4j fantastlfc”. The 
Sariop? was. given: to _ Dr 

*-i fe ] 0Vr P E King’s College, 
wnililr “tadkw-.mt'a nucleic ’ qpfd 


UniW^iI v • “f r e- 01 7 Stanford 

SBSw afdPref^or Walter- Gil- 
■{.^“‘ •Barrard University. 1 1 ; 

1*. Senear. also won the prize 
said he. was very 
Nobel : i( ward. How’ 
hat .lie had hd plans, 
i.-money— ins. : shat-fl 



by David Jobbins 

The chanCos of' averting compulsory 
redundancies at Nor’th East Lopdon 
Polytechrvlc have Increased follow- 
Jug a " trawl " which has so far .pro- 
duced 38 lecturers interested In a 
premature retirement compensation 
scheme,, . . ,. ^ 

The .- exercise was undertaken 
before approval of the scheme by'' 
die three --.boroughs niaintdlrtlitg' 
NELP:. ? \ FfiArl-'riltifldbtlao 1 m3’ 

likely before- mld-KdvomUer.becAuBo 
oE tha . failure of one borough— 
Barking— to keep in step.: 

Union leaders and management 
expect bhet once rbe PRC scheme Is 
. formally ■ agreed * more staff will 
come ’ .Forward,. Negotiations also 
open shortly on 1 the scope rot 
I retraining nud redeploying lectu- 
rers..^ . •- ,- ’• V- 

in .April tiro polytechnic, 
announced Its.ioteiition to make up: . 
to 62 ; lecturers redundant but. 
notices to • individuals, expected, nf ■ 
the end of. August, were deferred) 


Carlisle backs new test 
for sixtMormers 


by Patricia Suntinelli 

A new intermediate level exam- 
ination, worth roughly the same as 
half ail A level and aimed at sixth 
form high-fliers, received Govern- 
ment hacking this week for intro- 
duction by 1985. But first ir must 
prove to he acceptable to the higher 
and further education sector. 

Mr Mark Carlisle, Secretary of 
State for Education, unveiled pro- 
posals for both an I level examina- 
tion and a new 17-plus, vocationally 
orientated exum on the lines pro- 
posed in the Mansell Report, Basis 
for Choice. This exam hus been 
given preference over tbe Certifi- 
cate; of Extended Education. . . 

“ Proposals for the 1 Level exami-! 
nation are still tentative,, as WQ 
recognize that .detailed further 
development would be needed,” said 
Mr Carlisle. “ For this reason we 
have asked the higher and further 
education sector to respond by 
December of this yenv.” 

The Governmont’s proposals for 
an I Level examination differ from 
that originally made by the 
Schools Council which Intended 
the additional examination to both 
broaden the curriculum for those 
taking A levels as well as meet tho 
needs of lower ability, groups, 

“We doubted that n single ex- 
amination could fit such a dual 
purpose,” Mr Carlisle •' added, 
6 Therefore we have decided that 
- 1 levels should be geared to one 
aim only, that of broadening the 
scope of studies for those taking 
A levels. It will not be a free- 


standing examination but run 

alongside A levels and for 

example enable • those studying 
science as their main subject tu 
take an I level in modern lan- 
guages.” 

The proposal was worth further 
consideration and the Government 
was anxious to hear the views of 
universities, although higher edu- 
cation courses would he unaffected 
by I levels and employers as to. 
whether it would meet their require- 
ments. 

He admitted that there were 
serious resource implications, in 
particular an adequate supply of 
teachers to tench subjects at L level, 
most of which were on the shortage 
list'. However, he did not dnubt tliaf ' 
the 'retraining scheme would gener- 
: ate a greater number Of teachers iq‘ 
these areas. 

However, Mr Carlisle denied that 
the examination, which would be 
monitored by both the GCE boards, 
and the Schools Council, was in any 
way intended to bar a large num- 
ber of young people, unoblo to taka 
A levels and therefore I leyals, frgm 
further study. 1 

Plans for tho new 17-plus exam- 
ination are much ' firmer. It wllj, 
probably be nvnllnhle In ''both ' 
schools and colleges hy 1984 and be 
validated by tha City, mid Guilds of 
Loiidoh Institute. 

Mr Carlisle said that tbe Govern- ■ 
ment had abandoned the Kenhane 
.proposals For the CEE-*-, pilot courses 
are to continue for 1980-81 — because , 
it was felt that the Mansell' pro: 
posals hast met the needs of the 
target group. 


Student union lift widens 
over question of loans 


until: the wild of December pentiirig. 
L'he.butcome.ibf tfve.ttawl. . 
" AtiNELP consultations on the 
new 1 development plan i begin early 
next month with a seminar- at wlfich ; 
the govern ocs, Joint education, com- 
inittee^ academic board aqd unions; 

Will r b 6 represented, . 

■Ttie ilual'draft of .rite -plttt Vj' ' 
discussed at a meeting Of gQvQinorS,^ 
academic^ and ' ’local 

eecUer thla- oionth, but Its confe^ 

9 t }\ l -reragihs unclear. It is jp lor- , 
9 toddy dfe:4isci^?slbi» ,«rtU*d£pu*ho- 
building programme at the pbW 


tec hnlc’s sites following the Impend- 
ing withdrawal from Waltham 
Forest, which will displace a num- 
ber of departments in the environ- 
mental studies faculty. 

But clerk to the governors, Mr. 
Coljn Milner, expects that flaal 
approval b.v the governing body will 
be achieved by December 5. f 
The polytechnic governors have 
already authorised - a withdrawal' 
from . Waltham. Forest qnd reorga- 
nization on a two faculty basis. ;But 
no : final decision has beeit token 
. about' 1 width departments must be 
axed-^-a step the 'directorate; regards 
as essential if the environaientnl 
studies dopnrtmeiUs are to be 
accommodated , at . Barking and 
Neivliam,. , 

After this month’s meeting, mem- 
bers of. the working party were said 
to be in doubt whether the. closure 
of the applied economics, depart- 
ment was in - the development plan 
or nbt. * 

■ But academic siaff .believe that' 
the closure plans put* f of war'd by 
■polytechnic ' director Dr George 
Brosan fbr the sociology and applied 
econbmlcs -departments are, -being' 
nought' by other hiepnS ppralje] to 
tbb djtermlnfttioci of a development 


by Paul Fluther. 

The rift between the national com- 
mittee ol the Federation oE Con- 
servative Students and the rest of 
the membership on the thorny 
question of student- Wans widened 
. considerably this week. ; • , 

. -.The. federation has had standing, 
policy against loans' for some years. 
But Mr Peter Young. FGS chairman 
said .that all such .standing policy 
had lapsed because it was . last 
affirmed more then three years ago. 

Mr Young is strongly in favour, 
of a partial loans system, and a 
aper arguing the case has already 
een : completed And is ready for 
release. He is expected to ma kd a 
public statement in favour, of n 
partial loans system after a datlonal 
committee -meeting on October 23. 
His hands are still partially tied 
because the federation still has 
standing policy supporting grants. 

Strong criticism of Mr Young's 
intentions has coqe from Mr Chris 
Bones, a leading liberal member, of- 
the federation, and a member ' of 
the Notional Union of Students’ 
executive. / •' ' , ' , 

Mr Bones said the decisions of 
the national committee 1 were nqt- 
representative of tlia feelings of the 


majority of Conservative student*. 

Ho said the committee were going 
against stunding policy. “The 
notional committee just seems . tu 
net without consulting the regions 
nr the grassroots. It Is impossible, 
fbi* tlie wets to db anything hecquBe . 

; he' lias a majority of suppbrterj qH. . . 
the comitiitfee,” he said. 

' Mr ,Bonbs outlined • two major 
arguments against loans, which he. 
said -would be. qn "absolute , 
disaster”. ' Loans would red vice the , 
nccess of working-class .studciUX to 1 , 
higher eduaation j ‘ and they wpuld 
reniihe an expensive burenucracy. -- 

M^. ,: Bones has also attacked, Mr . 
Young for abolishing n, national 
caucus ihaetlng planned for the end 
, of . next month to discuss - item^, . 
coming up- at the N(/S nattoria? coii- 
ference on . December 5, apparently 
to save iiioney..' This h^a remoyed- 
another opnorturtity fdr' bonsiilta- 
tloir : on tihtforial - policy.' . 

Meanwhile NUS has repeated Its. 
challenge to Dr Rhodes Bpysoni the ' 

. undoi'-secretary for -higher educa- 
tion, to justify how nny .loons m- - 
tfljn cbuld meet three basic erf tqrle 
-rthey would not be cxpensfve fo ' 
run, they would not deter potential • 
students, and they would not lead 
to heavy defaulting. , . . .. 


Formula leaves ILEA intact 


Min&ters ia re ready to settl?' for a 
conttfremise ofver'.'tiie future of the , 
Inner London 'fiHijtation Authority,... 
resurrecting a fori Aula proposed by 
tho Marshall Committee two years: • 
ago. . . 

The plan, which Is likely, tb be 
announced ,nSxt month,". would leaVe ■ 
the authority la'tafct but. would take 
the gdroUvitf ration, of the five jo nor. 
London pqly technics, ' as " well ms; 
schools and colleges, nut pt ttie 
hands of county , cOiihclHors. ; A 
joint education cDtn.tflittee of renre-. 
s«ita rives of vhft borotiglts wbiild.bp 
formed Instead. .' .. ., •! 

: Lady Young,, Minister of . State 
' for Education, who is chairing, the- 
committee oE. junicir. minis ten exam- 
ining ILEA’s . future, gave no ; hint • 
of the 1 outcome of the inquiry whan 


befog Used i : fo;resourcQ-ri>e favoured 
taohnoJogicbl 'rend.' 7 ittqrfagei'lal; 
courses at the ©kpensa of coursesiih-: 
rile humanities, . ecotjoqila's and. aoci-- 
■ology. V +' - \ : v • ' >r - 

■ ■ The target student Intake? for the: 
;SOclo\o0V *;'anri; , • dUPmii •. bqoiyOTjcs, 
• courses 

90 tp SO dOd^ 80- tq 5Q irajpeawpl y • ' - ;• 


Ining ILEA’s . future, gave no , hint 
of che‘ outcome of the inquiry when 
questioned 'by delegates at the Con- 
servative iPerty .'Conference ..last; 
Week. But s bp admitted that sh®) 
had been deluged with' letters j(i 
suppprt.of die aqtijority^ , f . . 

• iNiw. -.thW -comniittcb. , 'kijpe.aDt » i»- 

lfe voJriecid^d';tVa t re ich an gi‘a * 1 

pdslbou, cornbujed wjthf the -bfEp.ct, 

.block, 

^fey^>\ffjlt:pr(pridei itjte'peces- 1 
sqJTi'fhmnttfat mccojautaWtlMy’. : i' . ■. 


remain tno-qniy autonomous educa- 
tion authority and will receive a ’ 
major part of jts Income .direct from 
' the Gpvernmont. The remainder wHt : ' 

. be . supplied . by • ptecopt ‘ on ; the • 
boroughs. . ' ' . 

, . Ministers believe that by rapMcj 
.ing ..the- Greater' London Council . 
.representatives, who now constitute 7 
ILEA, wltlrbofough councillors thby'i 
will . iiro vide a natural^’ restraining: ■ 
Influence- oq that part. of., the 
authofity'p budget which ,'lir beyond.'- 
tiiolr control, j '■ ■■ ■ _ 

■ The* new plans, though a. rellbf ; 
to aunpalgners for ILEA, are up- ' ‘ 
likely to. ottract support, from those - , 
currently Involved in the authority. ■. 
They fear think the direct involve-'. 

' mein of the boroughs wIll Tead .tO' 
nilijierous .conflicts of local -interest, 
depriving the auriiority of members • 
whb’ ( take an overall view, of the ■ 

■ capital's cdutqtlooqVprbvlsiop. 

. i. Tlie Marshall . . Report, which 
-advocated such On approacirin -July, . 
19,78,’ said ! ; V The' , cli LeE. -cause for • 
concern is- th.at. because ot ILTiA'a 
ctmstltutionbl status, . It 1ms. an cn-,_ 

1 

provision 

' either by- tJfo ULC o^tu6thdi»pghs*^-)*. 
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Staff Opposed to streamlining Increase in use of short 

■T* r M Wh /TTT iTVW/N H ni.. 


by Ngnio Crequer 

Academic stuff ai. ; Stniil lampion 
University are jjrepuring to oppose 

J iruposals for ivstinnuli/iuinii and 
in vc accused the administration of 
" do ing its laundry fit' public.” 

As reported in " The THES , a 
working party on academic goals 
has recommended the winding down 
of two subjects, the closure of one 
department and a scheme for invit- 
ing idle or .inadequate staff to re- 
.tire. Other suggestions cell for the 
strengthening, of departments and 
the possibility of future expansion. 

Nearly GO academics have signed 
a letter lo The THES in which they 
record tlieir disapproval of the fact 


i luii the report was released to the 
press before any formal discussion 
of its recommendations hnd taken 
place within the university. 

The lettei says “ . . . bin it is not 
we who have ’ chosen to do our 
(aunriry in public ... it becomes 
difficult for us to resist seeing (the 
release to the press} as an attempt 
' to pre-empt internal discussion of 
controversial proposals by confer- 
ring upon this merely recommend* 
atory document u quasi-official pub- 
lic status to which it is not yet 
democratically or constitutionally 
entitled. " 

■ A petition is also circulating 
among staff complaining that de- 
tails were -released before the re* 


port passed through normal 
university channels. 

A copy of the report was sent to 
The THES in mid-August, embar- 
goed until September 19, on the 
grounds that this would give stiff i* 
oient time for the report to be given 
wide internal circulation in advance 
of publication, and for journalists 
to examine the arguments raised in 
the document. 

The report, which contains 51 
recommendations plotting the uni- 
versity's future in the light of ex- 
pected financial constraints, will be 
discussed by the joint policy com- 
mittee next week. It is then likely 
to be referred to the faculties and 
to senate. 


contracts angers lecturers 





by David Jobbins 

Local education authorities may in- 
creasingly appoint touching stuff on 
one-year contracts under which they 
sign away important legul rights, a 
leading - union official claimed at 
the- weekend. 

Mr Keith Scribbins, assistant sec- 
retary (sulurios) uf the National 
Association of Touchers in Further 
and Higher Education, claimed that 
In at least one authority all appoint- 
ments since the beginning of term 
had beeii on one year contracts 
which required lecturers to waive 
their rights 10 take a case for un- 
fair dismissal to an industrial 
tribunal and- to qualify for redun- 
dancy payments. 

fie told a conference orgiuii/ed 
by Lhe British Educational Admini- 
stration Society in Cambridge: 
“This Is something we believe will 
be used more and more. 

“We will have to go forward with 
an attempt to limit the use oE 
waiver clauses ", he said. 

The Government has relaxed the 
law to reduce the period of contract 
which can include waiver clauses 
from two years to one. 

The Trades Union Congress had 
asked affiliated unions to help beat 
die Employment Act, Mr Scribbins 
said. 


If we are to contribuie Mali I. 
this area it «* likely l0 be oi l, 
tmrpducuon of waiver clauses >■ 1 

Tills aiul another chance in i)» 
Lin ploy me ut Act increasing 2 
minimum period of servlet fo 
access to an industrial trlbJ 
from 2G lo 52 weeks effect* 
ruled out industrial tribuiwh fi 
those employed only for a sUn 
tune. _ 

He felt the Act contain^] a reda 
For much conflict, and pleased nh 
the lawyers. It reduced eiud*. 
meat rights which had beenUSi 
up over 10 years and restricted to 
power of the unions. This w» fo 
one reason only— “the Gown 
meat's economic policies require 
ability to be able to dismiss, nub 
redundancies, ,qnd make poniUe 
the closure of plants which couU 
not be eosily fucilitaccd under the 
previous law 

The conference also heard from 
Dr lan Waitt, senior lecturer (o 
education management at the 
Anglian Regional ManiKenuq 
Centre, of the tougher line likdvio 
he taken by the Health and Safely 
Executive. 

Agreement had been reached u 
set up an Industrial AdvIsory.Co* 
tnittee for Education, repretemg 
11 unions involved ip eduuiia, 
with equal representation fnroih 
employers' organization, he uid. 


Protest called Union demands 


A new television series aimed at the.many people 
living in this' country who do not speak English 
ns their first language starts today on BBC 2. ' 
l " The programmes, which combine teaching with 
documentary film and a ■ fiction drama, aim to 
help viewers express themselves move clearly and 


DES asked to 
plug overseas 


cope better with problems of everyday life in 
Britain. 

The multi-racial team who present the scries, 
which inchules back-up material In 13 languages, 
are (pictured left to light) : Marina Sirtls, Trevor 
Thomas, Indira Joslil and Burt Kwouk. 




foes loophole 

The Department of Education 1 mid 
Science has been, asked to close a 
loophole Which allows voluntary col- 
leges, to -undercut neighbouring in- 
.stJtu cions 1 fees .for overseas students 
on some courses, by at. least £700. 

?£ A row started when the College of 
iSt Marlt aud St John, Plymouth, set 
fees .of £1,700 for Kenyan students 
■jqlhing a , BEd.- course mounted 
■ spec i El dally , for ' tlieir government. 
Recommended fees for polytechnics 

f ind -.maintained colleges for equlva- 
eqt courses ore £2,400. ' . 

< As ’a ; voluntary institution re^ 
qeivjnlf the majority of. its income 
. dJrecr.froqi 1 the 'DBS; .the college 
is subjecf iD ^' different set of regu- 
Itttibns which alloyy Fees to 'be Set 

m 

r< 
ie< 


get to work on IT 




by Olga Wojtas 

Scottish Correspondent .. ' 

A television screen -and a ?et ,ot 
headphones could help achieve a 
breakthrough in intelligence tests. 
Research over the past four, years 
In Edinburgh University's psycho- 
logy department indicates, that, two 
.simple tests could give fairer rft r . 
suits thpn present .IQ tests which 
Hre often , accused of social and 
racial bias. . . 

Subjects have to judge which of 
.two lines flashed in Front of them 
is longer, aud olsa which of two 
ioqiss Is higher in pitch, .Each ex- 
periment is successively presented, 
with the order and duration varied,, 
■udtil the subject's Inspection . tiu\B 
(IT)! is found. 

.'Mr 'Cliris .Brand has; announced 
that there, is. a Very, close totrolaiiai} 
between ,' the .. subject's TP ,and IQ. 
The tear -does not measure reaction" 
time, he sayi, os' subjects can take 
as lolig, as they UkA to make their 


to trike- in .Buck simple information, 
says Mr Brand, . as equally good 
results have been .found /with four- 


people -or higher IQ should haye-tne 
capacity ;tp -'absorb' more Information 
in rony- giveif period of: time*\ : 'says 
Mr -Brand. • . • .-u i.- ... 

^^bjpcts-imn iacblBv.e.pdtier results 


in present IQ tests with practice, 
but. . laboratory . ,trainlug in Mr 
Brand’s , tests does not .appear to 

shorten, subjects' IT- , 

There are., also advantages , in 
educational work, saya Mr Brand. 
."Group testing of IT might prove 
an, .. acceptable and. economical 
method of - assessing intelligence. 
This is of . importance in - view of 
public, concern with schools' per- 
formance together with the realiza- 
tion by educational authorities that 
publication of school's examination 
results will have little meaning 
unless the Intelligence; of a school’s 
pupils is taken Into consideration." 

Other advantages, adds "Mr 
Brand, would be in detecting 
people who attempt to fake a low 
level of intelligence to evade 
National Service or criminal' 
..UabiUtyi Subjects could not 
: deliberately .make the very fine 
adjustments to the IT which wodld. 

- be required. 

'■ Since subjects do not improve 
IT with practice this would allow 
patients* -intelligence to be moni- 
tored much more frequently in 
.clinical work . than Is possible ; at 
; present, . ... 

-'".T(ils would assist with the 
dl^rtosJ5^f :brairt''dis i easQ: and ti^Cay 
al }4 ^.mdajtry, regMar 'scfoerilni: 
■■ of ..the i intelHgonco > qE-'.porsQbnel in 
It position*, • :bf V high ■ 'te'spohSlbUity 
would ;a)sd ' bq possible ’V sdys Mo 1 
: /Brand. ’ •* ; • .- ' 


over animal 
experiments 

Sheffield University has drafted in 
extra security staff to help cope with 
a national march and rally tomorrow 
called to protest at experiments on 
animals at the university. 

The rally has been called by 
Animal Aid and the. National Anti* 
Vivosection Society, two uiiimal wel- 
fare groups, after widespread 
criticism about whdt they say are 
horrible, and - cruel experiments 
carried out'byfeseat-chei-s. 

The university ia taking threuts of 
violence " very seriously " and a 
special working party has been set 
up to respond to the adverse pub- 
licity. 

Last weekend about 50 protesters 
raided a university animal laboratory 
on an isolated field in Blackbrook 
Road setting free four dogs kept 
by tbe • researchers and causing 
damage, estimated at about £1,000. 
Police are investigating. 

The issue has aroused' consider- 
able local Interest. Animal Aid 
says it has already distributed 
30,000 copies of a report which 
accuses university researchers of 
carrying out futile experiments 
which were of no benefit to medical 
science or mankind. 

The report describes experiments 
to test the strength qf tooth-germs 
carried out by implanting baby 
teeth In the cheeks of lmqisiers, 

d other tests carried out by 
Venting cancerous tumours In 
rats and mice. 

• So Ear the i University has refused 
to make - any comment' on . the 
experiments. Animal Aid. has no 
doubt all the experiments took 
place, and the group 'cite* cjelailad 
source -references In Its report to 
back Its case,. _. . 

In reply to die allegations ..tb^ 
it varsity, has said : u Experiments 


art , Ac£ of P«f J Janidrit 


fhal the 'fernis 'Of thlri afi't 
are strictly adhered to,-, and 'their 
inspectorate:/ has the authority: to 
entdr ptfemises at arty’ time/' ‘ • 

- f * . 1 /* * 


a new 

training body 

A call for a radical approaflIr.il 
the administration and financing u 
education, training and rrhi'P 0 **’ 
planning and provision ns*: 

From the National Assoc •uonol 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education. 

Writing in response to Uierfpjrt 
of tl.g Manpower Services Cojjh 
slon Review of the 1973 tJ’TO 
ment and Training Act 1973, N«tl« , 
adt'oeates the development nl ; 
national system under .the ae^s 
a Mnnpo^er, Training and F ? t r f 
Education Commfssibn. - ' 

This commission wo u ' d ri Kf r «« 
able local and regional rtf^tura 
bring together all thfl 

volved In the provision of. educauo 

and training. But a residual 
function might oxlsr 
similar, to tne present lo**** 
Training Boards. • . ■ 

Natfhe sees the 
lug carrying responslbimiei. 
gated by the Department . 
tlon and. Science and the W 
mont of Employment, ana | ow jj 
control and allocation " - u _. 
within those areas. 

The association °rpJ , o e n , fKl mtlab' 
o system should bo 
by central ROvornmontby a*^ 
grant such as is a I valla -^,? rS e|,TS 
oducnllon and other covi ^ 
would cover mitJnl vocn _ , 

. pa ration or training for ^ 
skills. Job training, hobfjejj 
be the sole resp° n6 ^ l V' y . i e ;» on 
try, possibly flnnnceo hy . 
companies with some farm ■» ^ 
folr 'effective training. ■■ . .y jj 
' Natfhe jesses tbs* , 
Urgently needed for P*® . ^ 
.group, .and sbpuld.^m 
vocational preparation ^ I 
workers and -.provW 0 " Ld dWt 

‘unemployed.. Once, . 
achieved iflie, macbmeo^^-foi 
expanded to provide /«, 
the r education: ftn q . 
workers, mje-.unMUP'W*?!; .i.r: 1 
stauers. ! ih 

■la its rew«L s *'. to iff.T 


.sector was 
• told.' 'Me 


otic .df/at'lohbt 


.aye , covaEodby 


SDCial wbrtes bac^ assessment proposals 


Exposed . major chdnges in ,)he- t^on artd T^ining m Social Wqrk, move away from ,a focus on the 
assessment! requirements;. for social; which ■wotiul .'amend the Auld^ineS • academic' elemqnts of :b course to 
work «tudeiU9 are -btflob supported' for the* cert Hcato - of Qualification assessaient of knowledge and under- 
Uyvtha 11,00 Options British ;Asso- In social work (GQavy) are intended standing relevant to practice'. 
Motion • of ,Socjal -Workars., • : > -v 4 : t? shift the emphasis f porn coursb ' ^This - reflecis'-'i'tha 1 assarintifm l 'a 
. The; asspclatloit's' response is :*t:,.cVeot, to assessment. :V..; cohcSn 

direct r odds' with i social / Work lees . Students will be .ekpected;! :.icr: soda work -education 

tiirers ln> iihiverSities. arid mil viech--' demonstrate knowledge and- imdOi'f .y?*! 


■ The; association's. - response is :at.. 
direct t odds' ’wit it i social /iV6rk .lec<; 


itudeiits. will 


ts^fees-ibui 


m 


span mtot 


ersqb-:;' principals of 


Win. tb ef nurse jn-qufstipi) had been 
designed : Iijv.;cIos^ .co-qper>irldh; with 


reguhtrfy bssosstetl By 


iris . courses. , 

it j$. likely to. fuld fuel to a new ; 

controversy about. c.irrlcd|Um : -V ■ - : ! -V: ■ >.. v'.w 

ifnrmlty . which has. split- social work in n .statement sent, to the. asses tmieSt * mifjbMu ' while -to^vfne 

teacheri Hnd pi-acilUoheis.; . c«, tyVSVV says 5h'A cpuiiCU’^ dpcd- |a edUcmioa& ® SSSh 

; The. Ttov ren pi meriiShlished . M rty. ; 

by die Central CoqpcU ; £6r Edflea./ .urt .flV^-hdfiyi.-.for asxC^sment ■ ' ■ 
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North American News _ _ _ 

Jailed professor freed as inquiry starts 


from Clive Cookson 

WASHINGTON 

Tames Dlnnaii, Professor of Educa- 
tion at the University of. Georgia, 
has been released from jail after 
Irvine a three-month term for 
refusing to tell a Federal fudge 
how he voted on a tenure decision. 
And the University oF California at 
Berkeley has agreed to let the 
Department of Labour copy confi- 
dential faculty employment records, 
oq certain conditions, and thereby 
averted the threat by Labour Secre- 
tary Ray Marshall to cut off $25m 
worth of government contracts. 

Feelings were running high 
throughout academe about the 
Georgia and Berkeley cases, which 
dramatized the widespread conflict 
between traditional academic confi- 
dentiality and government-mandated 
u affirmative action " programmes 
intended to increase the number 
of women and minorities in Ameri- 
can higher education. The latest 
developments should calm things 
down, at least temporarily. 

The Berkeley agreement is a per- 
manent settlement of a two-year-old 
depute over access to university 
documents by the Government Civil 
Rights Investigators, who believe 
that some academic departments 
may have broken Federal rules pro- 
hibiting discrimination on the basis 
of sex, race or national origins. • 

The university agreed to let the 
Investigators take copies of any 
confidential documents that senior 
officials in the department of 
labour say are relevant, on con- 

‘University 
indicator ’ test 
scores fail 

The' most watched indicator of the 
academic preparation of American 
college and university entrants— 
Scholastic Aptitude Test- scores—, 
declined again in 1980, . for ; the 
serenieenih successive- year. *. 

The average scores of the ihilUoq 
college-bound high school seniors 
who took the SAT this year fell by 
Ihree points to 424 in the verbal 
Kcnon and by one point to 466 
tn the mathematical section of the 
test. A perfect, score is 800 on each. 
.Jkch ip 1968 the averages were 
T* and 492 (mpthemaric- 

*?' r College Board, which 
administers the mtUti pie-choice test, 
t»y* lt« difficulty has been kept 
constant oyer the years.. 

■The downward, trend . “ persists 
Msplte serious efforts . by many 
'““ ools to improve education, ana 
“fly not be reversible by changes 
formal education alone ”, a Col- 
■I® Board spokesman said . 

• I” 1 * news for college and 
.{«*£««» administrators, who had 

that the much- publicized 
to basics * ■ movement in the 
Kfloois emphasizing redding, writ- 
£1 a 9 d mathematical skills, would 

• "a® aome effect by now k As 
l* 7> taay face the prospect 1 . of 

1° Uy on more remedial 
*was for freshmen who cannot 
properly. .. J 

JVlthDugh the numbers of male 
m . ivP a “ atbdenu taking the SAT ; 
the same, the m6n scored 

totter, (nine points) than the 
■VBrhalvand*far'hWl»: 

iKiiiS? .on. die-.'mathematlcal 
ranilM«^ f ' l to 1 hety top of the tree 
^^atesracoring between 750 and 
. gj:»ttles ; and females = wetfe: 
i Sh ^ 1 fPfoaonted on the verbal 1 

fits -outnumbered women 

p»ri.T?. , . We i '.pn . the mathematical 

Mdiinini ^ r ? ' w hen . women are ; 
kg i n ^ ^l- W.elttroltfwuid are aspir- 
1 ?SanceH?iJfS5 p ' • PPnibera. . toward 
h '-hiffiiJfftS' ^ toward -study; 
setirmt commerce, ehgi- 
%Sfe a “ d i, a P9n JP ut o r scieuqe, the 
•rfiS. t' 1 town' •mithamatiwil 


e J • ..‘“nuiDiunuwii 

B large ”, the 

potrf cbmments.T -. 


dition that the government keeps 
them in confidence and returns 
them to_ Berkeley when the investi- 
gation is finished. The copies will 
not be made available under the 
Freedom oF Information Act, unless 
a court orders their release. 

In a letter to Berkeley faculty 
members, Chancellor Michael 
Heyman said “ this consent decree 
in uiy view -reasonably meets the 
needs ”, It was signed the day 
before the cut-off deadline set by 
Secretary Marshall, who is respon- 
sible for monitoring affirmative 
action by universities. The Univer- 
sity of California also agreed to give 
the government access to personnel 
records on its other eight campuses, 
as well as Berkeley, under the same 
conditions. ..... 

The Georgia case, on the otiher 
hand, is fqr from finally settled. 
Next month a U.S. Court of Appeals 
will hear Professor Dinnan's appeal 
against his three month jail sen- 
tence end $3,000 fine for contempt 
of court. 

Professor Dinnan returned to his 
office at the University of Georgia 
last week, vowing to remain silent 
about his vote on a faculty com- 
mittee which denied tenure to 
assistant professor of education 
Maija Blau bergs who is suing Hie 
university for sex discrimination. 
He could be sent back to jail if the 
appeals court rejects his plea that 
faculty evaluations should always 
remain confidential. 

The f if ty-y ear-old professor was 
wearing prison trousers when he 
reappeared .on bhe . university 


campus at Athens, Georgia — he had 
gone to jail at the beginning of 
July wearing full academic regalia. 
Professor Dinnan's own clothes no 
longer fitted him. he said, because 
he shed. 40 lbs at the minimum 
security prison at Eglin airforce 
bnse, Florida, where he said he spent 
his days washing dishes in the prison 
kitchen. 

Professor Dinnan only had a day 
or two to spend on campus with his 
admiring colleagues before flying 
to San Francisco to speak on “ con- 
fidentiality and the Faculty Peer 
Review Process” at the annual 
meeting of the American Council oil 
Education. Millions of American 
television viewers have also heard 
him defending his cause on news 
and -talk shows. 

It is a cause that commands 
almost solid' support at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia and widespread sup- 
port outside it. Many thoughtful 
academics are troubled by the 
questions asked by Albert Shanker, 
President of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers: "If the confiden- 
tiality of votes is now to be 
breached, how many will vote on 
the academic merits of the indi- 
vidual 7 How many will be subject 
to campaigns by student and faculty 
partisans ? will they base their 
decisions on popularity or on 
quality 7 If they are now • to be 
subject to individual judicial penal- 
ties for not telling how they voted 


— including jail terms and fines — 
how free will the faculty be ■ to 
make such judgments solely on the 


basis . of academic distinction, of 


scholarship and excellent teaching ? 

11 Since our colleges and univer- 
sities try to develop quality through 
a process of faculty screening and 
selection — peer judgment — the 
growing reluctance of faculty to 
serve on such committees or to vote 
in accordance with excellence may 
mean that standards will be eroded 
and eventually destroyed ”, said . Mr 
Shanker. He could not resist point- 
ing out that the National Education 
Association, his union’s great rival, 
was financing Miss Blaubergs’s sex 
discrimination suit. 

No one knows how many profes- 
sors are in fact refusing to provide 
academic evaluations of their col- 
leagues for fear that their judg- 
ments may be revealed in public. 
But anecdotal evidence ^uggests'jhkt 
the number be . substantial, 

■ The issue is/ obviously of vital 
interest to the main professional 
organization of faculty members,- the 
American Association of University 
Professors. The AAUP finds itself 
torn between a long-standing com- 
mitment to affirmative action and a 
horror of seeing a professor in jail. 

The association's general secre- 
tary Irving Spitzberg issued a com- 
• promise statement, saying that “ iii 
appropriate circumstances it may 
be proper for a victim of possible 
. discrimination to discover how mem- 
bers of a tenure committee voted. 
Even in such circumstances, how- 
ever, we believe that the jailing of 
a university professor In order to 
enforce discovery is as inappro- 
priate at a university’s unwillingness 
to provide reasons for its decision ", 


Encyclopaedia strengthens links 


Ownership of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica is being transferee! to a 
new foundation dedicated to support 
communications programmes at the 
University of Chicago. 

The move will strengthen the close 
links that have existed between 
university and encyclopaedia since 
1943, when tile late William Benton, 
who was then vice-president at the 
University of -Chicago,, bought Bri- 
tannica from its previous American 
owner, the giant retail and mall 
order firm of Seara Roebuck. 

After Mr Benton and his wife died 
in the early 1970s, ownership of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica passed to 
the William Benton Foundation, 
which operated as a normal private 
foundation, specializing in grants 
for communications projects. But 
that arrangement was threatened by 
a Federal law that requires foun- 
dations to spend at least 5 per cent 
of their net assets every year and 
not to have more than half of their 
assets in onfe company. The directors 
were faced With selling off part or 
all ,of Encyclopaedia Britannica to 
comply with the; law, a sale that 
would have conflicted with Mr Ben- 
ton’s, wish to keep the company 
intact and private. , ' 

The solution— dictated by tho 
peculiarities of American law— was 
to split the foundation in two. Its 
main asset, the Encyclopaedia, 
Britannica, goes to a new William 
Benton Foundation which will oper- 
ate as a “ supporting organization” 
for the University or Chicago. Such' 
an organization, - whose charter is 


dedicated to support a specific tax- 
exempt institution like a university, 
does not have to follow the rules 
for general foundations. 'The other 
investments will be given to a 
second new foundation (called, con- 
fusingly, the Benton Foundation), 
which will carry -bn the work of the 
old foundation. 

Although the rearrangement 


its Implications are important both 
for Encyclopaedia Britannica and 
for the University of Chicago, 
according to Britannica vice-presi- 
dent John* Robling. First, it ensures 
the continuation of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica as an independent pri- 
vate company arid removes the 
threat of its sale to a giant public 
corporation. 

Secondly, the University of 
Chicago gains a major new source 
of incomes, in addition to the royal- 
ties which it has received from the 
encyclopaedia since 1943, and which 
will continue under the new 
arrangement. The royalties — 
nominally a payment for Britan- 
nica's use of the University of 
Chicago name and seal and for edi- 
torial advice — have provided the 
institution with a total of $60m 
so far. • 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Inc 
publishes several other major refer- 
ence books, including the Webster 
dictionaries, besides the Great 
Encyclopaedia which first appeared 
in Edinburgh in 1768. Tba com- 
pany's annual worldwide sales 
exceed $300m, but its profits are 


kept secret and Britannia spokes- 
men say they do hot know what 
level of dividends are likely to be 
paid to the new foundation and 
thence in grants to the University 
of Chicago. 

University president Hanna Gray 
said she would set up a ■ faculty 
committee to plan communications 

rogrammes to be supported by the 


bfeen decided that the first , tiroj 
will be the establishment of Willi. 
Benton fellowships, which will allow 
television and radiogeuriialista to 
spend a year studying at the univer 
sity. 

William Benton had already made 
a fortune and retired from his 
Bentou . arid Bowles advertising 
agency by the time he., bought 
Encyclopaedia Britannica from 


Sears Roebuck. After eight ydftrs 
as vice-president of the University 
of Chicago, he went on to a' political 


and diplomatic career, serving as 
Assistant Secretary of State, United 
States Senator from Connecticut, 
and American Ambassador to 
Unesco- • . . , 

Although Encyclopaedia Bntan- 
nlca passed Into American owner- 
ship before the First World War, 
Mr ' Benton and the Britannica 
directors tried to retain a British 
presence in thPir organization. Sir 
William Haley, former editor' of The 
Times,’ was editor-in-chief in ''the 
late 1960s, and Lord Parry, vice- 
chancellor of the Open University, 
is a member of the current board 
of editors. 


Humanities 
s m serious 
decline 9 

The last time a Coin mission on 
thq Humanities reported in the 
United. States was in 1964 and the 
Johnson Administration was work- 
ing with Congress on a huge 
expansion of Federal activities. 
So when the commission recom- 
mended the establishment of a 
Government foundation to support 
the humanities, Congress obliged 
within a year by creating the 
National. . Endowment--. - for -- the 
Humanities. , whose annual budget 
now ■ exceeds JlODm; ' . ‘ ' ■ 

.This week another Commission 
on the Humanities deidvared its 
report showing the humanities In 
serious dealing throughout. Ameri- 
can Ufe and particularly in. the 
educational' system, But now the 
political mood is' to cut 'rather than 
create Government programmes, 
and the second' commission', chaired 
by Rockefeller Foundation presi- 
dent Richard Lyman, acknowledges 
that the humanities /* cannot' realis- 
tically expect large increases 'in 
funding in the l9g0s”. 

So instead of tiie grand proposals 
of its predecessor,, tho /Lyman 
’ Commission has had * to ‘ restrict 
itself to a less ambitious series Of 
recommendation for dealing with 
a Situation that Is worse in most 
respects than IS years ago. 

American educators - talk • about 
*' the humanities '' far iporc} than 
their British counterparts.. • and 
they tend to mean not billy tne sub- 
jects often referred to in Brithld as 
** the arts u — languages, literature, 
history, philosophy — but olso a 
" humanistic " attitude to life 
which is very hard to define. 
According to the Lyman Commis- 
sion, its Important features include 
“ insight, perspective, critical under- 
standing, discrimination and 
creativity I - > .. { ., 

TJi a 32 members of the' commis- 
sion included the usual crowd of 
busy co|lege v end university presi- 
dents, eminent, scholars and com- 
munications and foundation execu- 
tives. But University of Texas 
history professor Gaines Post, who 
took two years leave to direct the 
study, is the person most respon- 
sible for Its lively aud .weil-wruteit’ 
final report, "Humanities ln-Ambri- 
Life”, published^ this weak by 


pi: $12.95. 

The commission makes intelligent 
recommendations -for - improvement 
in a wide range of '- humanistic ” 
activities- from museums to 'aca- 
demic publishing. However, it 
leaves no doubt that the top priority 
must be to teach humanities earlier 
and better. ” A dramatic Improve- 
ment 4n the quality of education in 
our elementpry arid secondary 
schools is the highest educational 
priority for America in the 1980s,". 
tbs report says. 
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colleges and universities, to, reaffirm 
the old ideal of a "liberal educa- 
tion * for undergraduates. They 
shdUld glv« students a broad rind 
coherent .understanding • of vfeS(fira 
Culture, -.'instead of the . . chriotiC 
tangle of overspecialized -humanities 
courses offered by' many institu- 
tions today. 

At the postgraduate level, _the 
report admits that the commis- 
sioners- could not agree how univer- 
sities should adjust to - the severe 
shortage., of ' jobs -for humanities 
Phds. *■ On . the one' hand ■ we be- 
lieve that soni.ri ' graduate pro* 

t [femmes • in the humanities should 
essen their emphasis on -scholarly 
research and Increase tho prepara- 
tion for • teaching ■ or - for . non- 
academic jobs. On the other hand, 
the continuity of humanistic scholar* 
ship requires that some liistltutloiia 
cohcentr ate on . schola rly . I rain ing.” . 

However, they/ did .recommend 
unanimously that " graduate schools 
and departments reassess their pur- 
odes and curricula, and consider 
training they offer In the 
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humanities that cannot offer 
students ' reasonable . prospects of 
employment, whether academic or 
rion-academ Jc. should be abolished .’V 
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Overseas News 
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Ss.vm Gooff Maslcn 
• ' MELBOURNE 

Australian ethical ors are not reeling 
liniler tike weight of promises from 
'eillifer' major political ' parly as 
‘ vbiers prepare to go to (lie polls 
tomorrow. 

The Liberal Party government 
under Prime Minister Fraser is 
trailing the Labour Party in 
■opinion polls and the amount of 
money it promises to spend on edu- 
cation. 

Over the ncxr year the present 
government is committed to spend- 
ing more than S 2,800m on " educa- 
tion. Labour has promised an in- 
jection of $100m on top of tliat — 
not much more than a 3.5 per cent 
increase. But while Lahqur 1 has 
spelled nut in considerable detail 
its education policy, the govern- 
. jnent appears to be resting on its 
record— not necessarily a wise deci- 
sion given the degree of hostility it 
has generated among those involved 
in higher education, - 
. The Prime Minister ill his policy 
Speech referred to his Government’s 
i e-introduction of iricnnium funding 
of universities and colleges of ad- 
■vH.ncqd education -lost year. And he 
promised money to set up research 
. centres of excellence in a number 
, of universities at a cost of Sim neat 
year and n further $15m during the 
1982-84- iricnnium. 

What Mr Fraser did not mention, 
although academics nppear to get 
perverse satisfaction from pointing 
.these facts out, was that under bis 
■ government capital and equipment 
grants to. universities have fallen by 



Mr Fraser : funding guidelines. 

51 per cent since 1975. Student 
allowances have shown an overall 
decline of 15 per com, postgraduate 
awards have fallen by 36 per cent,, 
und triennial funding for capital . 
and equipment has' Deep replaced, 
by annual allocations. 

Mr Fraser's Government has also 
for the past three, years issued the 
Tertiary Education Commission with 
“ funding guidelines ’*• which ■ have 
the effect of. preventing it from 
making detailed, recommendations 
bn the needs of the iertiary sector. 
The commission- was set iip i by the 
present government as ari_ indepen- 
dent, non-political, expert' advisory 
body whose task was not to decide 
on wliat the country- could afford 
but what Australia needed from 


education authorities, Critics now 
claim that role lias been turned 
around, making the commission 
part of the Canberra bureaucracy. 

The . Government’s response to 
these attacks is to point to the huge 
sums that have been spent nn educa- 
tion over the past five years, money 
whigh. has improved educational 
resources to sftch an extent that not 
as much is now -needed-oil hough 
that view is rarely expressed so 
baldly- The fact that school enrol- - 
ments - Are falling mid 'tertiary 
student members are level ling also 
menus less demand for- capital- 
funding. 

.Labour promises to <( restore a 
sense of purpose to the Australian 
terifary education system It edu- 
■ catlofk spokesman, Senator John 
Button, says tertiary education needs 
to be guided by a coherent political 
and social philosophy concerning the 
-role of education in our society. 
Labour .would increase money for 
research* on “matters of national 
and public policy” such as energy 
and 'the creation of new industries. 
1 A ‘labour government would also 
fund applied research In colleges 
where traditionally research has not 
' played much of a part. But the big- 
gest expenditure in universities 
occurs of course through recurrent 
costs, and labour’s policy only 
promises, a small increase in this 
Area. 

Academics are not too impressed 
with labour’s platform but.it does 
offer a more coherent approach and 
the possibility of a more sympathetic 
hearing of their problems. 


from Benny Morris 

JERUSALEM 

Several dozen— and perhaps as 
many as several hundred — high 
school graduates are likely tu miss 
a semester nr even a yettr uf uni- 
versity because of technical prob- 
lems in the ' education ministry's 
handling of matriculation priiilcs 
from the exams taken in the sum- 
mers of 3979 and 19S0. 

Last month the Huifa Technion, 
Israel’s Institute of Technology, and 
Tel Aviv University rejected an 
a-ppoal by the ministry to extend 

deadline .for receiving the;marks. 

The Technion has turned awajr all 
potential students . whose - murks 
tailed to reach them by September 
5. Highly selective faculties in Tel 
Aviv University, such as medicine 
ood law, have turned away all appli- 
cants whose marks failed to* reach 
them by September 15. 

Hebrew University Rector Profes- 
sor Rafael Me'choulam last week 
sent tiie > ministry wliat lie 
described as “ a sharp note ”, com- 
plain ink of the “ repeated failure to 
come through with the marks on 
time”. He said that this state of 
affairs, which has been going on 
for “ four or five years, is in toler- 
able, und the universities may have 
to devise an internal testing system 
of their own, by-passing the 
bagrut** 

Mechoulam said that the Hebrew 
University agreed to extend the 
marks deadline to September 30, 


"o" d ” e rnoy ndd flnolh enmi H 
T-iie majority of ifc ^ 
affected me religions girls, 

<md the handicapped, who are r 
exempt from army service, n, 
bulk of the country’s siudeatsntf 
university only two (women), 
three (men) years after takiner. 
hugrut because of military ttnk 
According to Avraham ZaW 
director of the ministry’s enmfo 
lions department, about 30 per re? 
of the 300,000 bogrut marks h 
exams taken in the summer of 153 
have not reached the examiner*., t 
The 300,000 papers la "qiienku 
were checked and marked, each h 
two examiners, during July ut- 
August 1979. But the examination | 
department has in the pay ttfiv 
years been caught in the throAs oii- 
s witching from one compute 

bngrut marks registration systw 1 
to another. - j 

The computer ohmnle was mu* \ 
skated by the “ liberellzatfos 1 d | 
the exam system, which refej . 
allows pupils to choose from Mag ! 
500 different test papers, ft* £ 
ministry was unable to tejuh 
then existing computer systs* w 
the expanded possibilities udrir 
belatedly began a wholesale duoft 
in the system. 

The changeover has also rerfsw 
in the ministry’s failure, to lax 
the formal bagrut cettiiicaia hr 
3977, 1978, 1979 and 1981 M» 
while, the ministry has tad 
temporary marksheets for nutrinl 
ants applying for university plsw 


r W o weeks of party conferences 
mav have demonstrated that higher 
Xiearion does not rate highly in 
the priorities of British politicians, 
but in other parts of the world it 
ran still be an election issue. Living 

si-oof is » be found ,n - Sri Lank “’ 
where the Open University-a man.- 
tZ 0 Commitment oj the victorious 
nVriy in ‘he last general election— 
fs now in its first term. 

The university, based in the capl- 
til of Colombo, was the brainchild 
3 academics impressed by Sir 
Harold Wilson’s initiative in this 
country. But, while distance learn- 
Ine has been common for several 
vears and the creation, of a new 
Institution has been under discus- 
Jon for nearly a decade, it was the 
personal stewardship of President 
L R Jayewardene which brought 
the project to fruition. 

Since coming to power three 
years ago, he has taken personal 
SmlUty for the Ministry of 
Higher Education in order, he says, 
to provide the universities with 
‘ complete autonomy. As he told the 
Commonwealth Education Confer- 
ence : " They come and bother me 
now and then. I have told them to 
look after themselves." 

His main concern in higher edu- 
cation has been to see the Open 
University established. With only 
5,000 places available on full-time 
university courses for 30,000 quali- 
fied school leavers, the issue was 
seen as a vote-catcher and the new 
president wa'sted little- time in 
putting his election pledge into 
practice. By the time the necessary - 
legislation was. enacted, in July on 
the third anniversary of the Govern- 
ment's election, die university's 
headquarters . were' - practically 
finished and senior staff -had been 
it work for some Months. 

Aid from Sweden Unesco and 
Japan had backed up the Govern- 
ment's commitment and a team of 
five staff from Britain's Open 
University had spent a month giving 
advice and training personnel. 


Half a world away distance learning is still an election issue, 
as John O’Leary, recently back from Colombo, reports 

How J. R. (the Sri Lankan 
version) heeded Sir Harold 



Students enrol for one of the courses at Sri Lanka’s Open University. 


Autonomy the goal for Polish unions Po i stu under Protests over b SISSs 


range of courses being offered 
initially resembles die proposed 
Open Tech more than our Open 


Poland's new, " independent ’* 
student movement i; not primarily 
concerned with such practical mat- 
ters as improved grants and hous- 
. lag benefits. Initial discussions 
among the initiative groups spring- 
. iftg ' no In virtually every higher 
Education 1 dnstltutlow in Fql and. have : 
made itejuite defer that their prifcte 
-concern is to establish greater 
academic autonomy, and the right, 
for example, for university libraries 
and bookstores to circulate works 
at present banned by the censor 
(such as the Polish language 
cultural monthly Kultura published 
in Paris); 

' Their striving for autonomy is 
hacked by the academic staff! 1 who 
. haie.not only, issued their own calls 
-;for autonomy (a particularly detailed 
programme has just' been drawn pp 
■ py - the 'Senate of Warsaw; Univer- 
sity) but fere also. prepared .to place 
at. the students* disposal thenaces- 
•’ daily.; secretarial facilities to get (he 
new-mqvfement off the ground. 

.Daring, the latter part of Septem- 
ber. the- party and ■ Government 
made a determined , effort to keep 
the students within : the existing 
. party framework. Major i improve- 
, meats of, the grants structure were 
promised* qiyT -qn September. 30,' 
.IFirst .Spcretaiy:' SLanislaw Xante, 


September. 30, 
aniqlaw Xante, 


, • ■President Henryk Jablongkl, Prime 
; Minister Josef Pinko wskl arid pollt- 
. buro members Andrzej Werbfen 
tad-ZSitiflla^w KuroltsW- had a three- 


cuss ion largely centred on the need 
for the liquidation of bureaucratic 
abuses arid the need to avoid a 
repetition of the August crisis in 
-the country as a whole. "It de- 
pends on you", Kanla told the 
Gtiulonts, " whether ibe . SZSP he- . 
comes nn organisation which. really 
leads thh student community" 

Unfortunately for the remaining 
6ZSP activists, their rank and file 
members had already for ifae most 
part quit and were setting up their 
own - union. Or unions. For the 
mfeln - question, at present, in the 
"independent** students’ movement, 
is whether .there should be one. 
nation-wide self-governing students' 
union or whether each organization 
dfaould have its own. This is not 
merely a formal point of organiza- 
tion- Those who wish for a single 
unified body, modelled on the inde- 
pendent trade union confederation 
Sofidomosc speak of mutual 
■ -strength - and support. Those in 
favbuv- of separate bodies point to 
tile fact that - in the independent 
’trade union movement at lBxge J no 
objection .has been raised to (he 
registration of small isolated unions, 
but chat a large number of obstacles 
• are being put in the way of 
SolMarnosc achieving registered 
16gfll - status; • “ The :«tudeflts’ nfavp- 
ment ”, one young activist remarked, 

is a reflection of the independent 
trade union as a -whole. j Jts pro- 
blems', must -therefore be the same.” 

The move to disestablish : organ- 
ized student life from the pqrty 


structure is not new. ' For the last 
three years, there has existed an 
unofficial (dissident) Students’ 
Solidarity Committee (SKS) whose 
members are now, it appears, flock- 
ing to join the new independent 
unum(s). . Earlier - this year, a 
Krakow student who proposed the 
di&sraqlishtaent °f •’the from 
the party structure was subjected 
ro considerable disciplinary pres- 
sure. The strong support which the 
Society for Academic Courses (Fly- 
ing University), was able to com- 
mand among students only too wlll- 
• ing to crowd into private apart- 
ments to hear lectures that ■ supple- 
mented" the official .view of Polish 
history. and culture shows that the 
desire for a more rounded and 
unbiased academic life is a long* 
standing phenomenon. • 

. The Flying University, incident- 
al ly* which was driven underground 
last. year, by official pressure, is 
.now planning . to resume open 
.activities, with an inaugural lecture 
planned for October 22. 

- Meanwhile., as the students try 
, to find their organizational . feet, 
the senior academic establishment 
> is facing Its own changes. : Already 
two young scholars, Stanlslaw 


attack from changes in 

both sides loans system 


• Rgrancaak,- a lecturer in Polish 
. Literature at- Poznan,. and. Miroslaw 
vCh^etid. a research cUediist at the 
Swierk nuclear institute, sacked In 
•1077 for. their dissident' activities 
. have been reinstated, nitd, a few 
. day? ago, the unpopular “ hard-line ” 
. reewr,- of Warsaw University, Zyg- 
mund Rybicki suddenly resigned. 


from Howard Barrell 

JOHANNESBURG 
The' new, Afrikaner-based .. political 
organization for South African stu- 
dents. Poistu. is coming under in- 
creasing public attack from both the 
left and right of the white student 
spectrum. 

It is being accused Of equivocation 
at a time of chronic educational 
crisis in South Africa. 

At present about 60,000 black 
school children are out of school in 
South Africa, many because their 
schools have been closed down by 
the Department of Education and 
Training following boycotts at the 
schools. 

Meanwhile, Harvey Tyson, editor 
ttf South Africa's . largest daily 
newspaper. The Star, went on* record 
last, week with the judgment that 
the Revolutionary African National 
Congress (ANC), banned In South; 
Africa* was growing fastest of all 
black group* 

. In, a Sunday newspaper debate on 
Poistu, published on October 5, both 
the' president of ihe relatively 
radical National 1 Union ■ of Sown 
African Students (NUSAS), Mr 
Andrew 1 Boraine, and the president 
of the. .right-wing- Afrikaanse- Stud- 
entebond (ASB), Mr Ne4.ua Niemand, 
attacked the ' lack of clarity on. 
Polstu’s position. .. 


from Einar Odden GttMi- 

Norwegian students are b«k osth 
barricades for the first .tine 
the early 3970s. Last .. 

some 4,000 students gathered a 
front of the Norwegian 
to protest the Goveraraent’* ^ 
posal radically to change the w 
wegian grant and loan 

The Cfiance/Ior of 
■ Mr Ulf 8nnd, presented Ms naOTj 

budget proposals last Mtmoay 
called for the ^dentstopajM 
est on their loans while 
school. Until now Ngg* 
students have not paid jn|e . 
their loans until fi ■« 
graduation. Mr Sand also . ^ 
of atiolher hike In the Interest 
from 81 to 9i percent. 

Norway has traditionally 
of the most favourable 'rafS 
port programmes te lbj JJJ 
large grants and Jow Int* r 
Eveiy student in higher n 


hr below that envisaged Cor. . the< 
future. The signs are that it 'will 
be an enormous popular success •. 
with applications nr in excess of 
tbs number of students it is cap- 
able of handling. The first course 
la Civil Engineering, for example, 
attracted 6,000 applicants, of whom 
only 2.COO could he taken. With 
full-time university admission re- 
quirements for engineering courses 
running at four A grades at A' 
level, there would appear to bo a 
never-ending flow of candidates. 
p But • the vice-chandelldr, ' Dr 
wmam Corea. - is confident that his 
S u ( ll 6n will satisfy 4 genuine 
n*ed in Sri LSnka and - not merely 
provide s- safety net for those who 
to gain acfitilssion te' fuM-time 
worses. With a recent survey 
wnvmg 70 per cent unemployment 
.woman ftr-ts graduates there 
?” vioU8 , danger of - adding to 
* Rowing social pro-blem. 

f° r .this very reaeofi, the 


University. As yet, there are nn 
degree programmes and courses, 
are being mounted with the specific? 
needs of industry in mind. 

“ We complement, not duplicate 
other work being done in the uni- 
versities,” says Dr Corea, "The 
emphasis is on professional and 
vocational courses and I do not 
think our programme will add to 
the number of unemployed gradu- 
ates because we are attempting in 
bur registratlbn process to pfpvide 
education for those who ckh benefit 
immediately. 

"Wo are looking at the needs of 
•the country and mounting courses 


much more cheaply than others can. 
We are not going to produce the 
.typical arts student, for example. 
On that side, we are mounting a 
course lu law, for which there is a 
great demand but only one faculty 
at the moment." 

The partnership with industry is 
a source of particular pride for Dr 
Corea, an energetic and enthusiastic 
young -rice-chancellor with a PhD 


from Sussex University, who was 
previously Sri Lankan Secretary 
General of the United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Development. 
He quotes the example of the Ceylon 
Electricity Board, which now enrols 
dts employees on technological 
courses and has been able to scrap 
its internal promotional examina- 
tions as a result. 


WORLDWIDE 


Although modelled on the British 
Open University and set up with ad- 
vice from its staff, the Sri Lankan 
venture Js necessarily of a very dif- 
ferent sort. It hag grown out of two 
established bodies, the universities* 
External Services Agency, which 
had been offering extra mural de- 
grees since 1972, and tne Institute 
qf Distance Learning, which had 
5,800 students on sub-degree courses 
when It was absorbed into the Open 
University, 


The ESA originally bad been ex- 
pected to develop into an Open 
University and -had even produced 
a report 3n 1973 on how this could 
be achieved. 

Like its two predecessors, the 
OU will conduct the bulk of 
its teaching by correspondence. 
Although it is hoped to make some 
use of the new television network 
by the start of 1982, the vast 
majority of students obviously Will 
not have access to those pro- 
grammes at home. 

For the moment students have 
-to; travel up to 50 -miles - far the 
regular face-to-face ■ instruction 
.which the staff believe Invaluable 
for both educational and social rea- 


40,000 students on a full range of 
programmes from specialist short 
courses to degrees. It has already 
decided on a structure to facilitate 
this kind of broad development, set- 
ting up two boards of studies, for 
Humanities and Social Sciences and 
the larger Management, Science 
and Technology. 

Each board will then divide into 
three branches : humanities and 

social sciences, educational studies 
and law for the Humanities Board ; 
management studies and commerce, 
pure science and mathematics, aria 
applied science and technology for 
the. science side. 

The only formal entry require- 
ment for a student is that he or sha 
is over 18 but the university wains 
candidates that* there will he. a 
quota for each course, places will 
be distributed fairly among the 
different districts and importance 
will be placed upon the relevance 
. of the course to their occupation, 
if any. New entrants are placed 
on a three-month trial period to 
B6e whether they can cope with the 
-demands of the course. 

As in other similar institutions, 
the university will award a series 
of credits, each requiring approxi- 
mately 34 -hours of study per weak 
for a total of 30 weeks. Each 
credit is expected to entail roughly 
275 (hours of reading, 40 hours of 
listening and vlowing, GO hours *o£ 
tutorials or seminars and 46 hours 
of practical or written work. 1 ■ 

The university will be funded 
mainly through. Sri Lanka’s Uni- 
versity Grants Commission, with 
additional • income from fees and 
from training activities. It esti- 
mates its costa per student at les9 
than oue-tfliird of its full-time 
counterparts. . ' 

It would seem that die success 
of the new institution is assured 
as long as standards are seen to be 
adequate and it continues to com- 
- mand the support of the Govern- 
ment. Certainly, student demand is 
not ■ In question cuid. with', the 
majority of the 15 million popula- 
tion still living in the rural areas, 
the OU could make a significant 
contribution to society outside the 
towns. 

Many students prove reluctant 
to return to the villages once tfiey 
have tasted life on die urban cam- 
puses, while others never complete 


their courses because they, cannot 
' take the culture shock of moving 
out nf isolated communities. Both 


but the commitment required la 
obviously considerable. 

Once there, the student Will spend 
a day or more with tutors and using 
library and technical facilities. Star! 
are mostly university lecturers work- 
ing on a part-time basis at weekends 
or In the evenings. • ■ • ■ • 

hi five years* time the university 
expects to have between 30,000 and 


these problems . would be qase^ J>V 
.the ; . . OU's. home-based students, 
while the study centres should alsfo 
bring some intellectual Ufa to 
presently barren areas. . .. 

Tile question marks ara , more 
concerned with tile administrative 
task of running an institution com- 
mitted tu personal contact a» an 
integral part of distance learning. 
Such n system will ajsd Inevitably 
add tp costa in a country’ with severe 
financial problems ana an already 
expensive education qystont, Qtliqr 
developing nations are watching 
eagerly, hoping to use the univer- 
sity «s a model for • their own 
experiments- 


cf 

oducsti on h qya h^gqjt io/bHe; aj. .tiiA- 
! roast.-: sensitive . -political , level— i 
v'SiiidentVfees;' ■have 1 teen' jib creaked 
;niiq,a)] b glsti’i^ eii^ptjpriii f ee 


- -t;w • .* I i • f iV.. .. 

i.itaterestrfreie ; iloan-^ad 


“f-r ---.V UVB *H(U p- 

xorq tintll now only directly affected 
h‘ minority 'of Students in tneir early 
years of. study. - ■ 

But ■: r precisely . because ' fttftch 
hishor -education programmes have 
tredi UoiHUly taken so long • for 
: tnideritev 'to, complete, height to 10. 


raam^^atj^pB «&; ^petered; . Wt 
realized (hat' th^r, were 
■ faced Lwi til a. fait ueeMpn- cS'ddu- 
: Cafloil', minister Atie : Pais - who, 

baring secured FarJlinnentary appro- 
val 4 ha day, before .the, siunmes re- 
oess ubflga.n,, then' brought -the, law 
into force, as. from September with 
: ; retrqsppctiyc!, .effect; dq ; Jhpsa ■ stiid- 
-enta -wbo had pMd the- .old, .Jower 


ties . toit impreVe- ^e quality fend 
-efficiency of their teaching. 'Prior' 

i,-. -ttxm .Li-. -.L _n. j.?....-.- 


both- ihmf: 


fcaye boon' rqntqv'ep. ;. \ . bjsaer ^ucatlon progrfeinnies have ;, retrqppective;. effect ; oq; .those stiid- 
«WnqJri| .it if caii^d ^ iD v, ng r • 15? thev oldT Jower 

d*^a t«m vincfembratiSB : complete, ; eight to 30, , advance.' -• Jn J short, most 

.xoars-being.e 'fairly normal -'study students ; returned from -'their 
durfetinAfor: the Mblvafcurof a’ first mer hoUSayCTy 

'bomber of? itudents now . : selves jonfrofeted, wthia -bJJj foJ .W 
rernmeiil for a. number of affected- bv thb i removal' hf w^mn- . to £1M nivaSia .wirhtr> r nna-nLL.Jt;- 


, directly to ifie ; facilities, arid' hence’ 
the 'professorate tdricepned ,wi(h the f 
teaching, tiiere . fekistfed a ..tjenr ' 
reifetiobsnlp petweeH ,the. payment! 
fend .the/prodyct, in ;the sens^ tJ^at 


;! Jri pCJlege feefi for alf studeo^s vras 
. proposed, . but’ .following : a h wide*! 

eqd feUideiit boyeptt " ti rid . strong 
' ^opposition . iii " ParlJjament th is ’■ ah- 
i creasq ■ whs; halyed. qnd exemption 
, from. pai^ehf . ptbyideil .for those 

[year ” students - who had 
; completed -five years’ sludy, (four 

1 - i . j i J * • ■ • 


■■ db^e, the’mkuber. oli Students now 
affected 1 by titb removal of exemp- 
tions . is. substantial, vpA ‘ estimates 
vfetwhg frbjij' fe third to- psora , than 
• naif of all ; earolinents in some ; uni- 
versities. • .* • . 

1 ! ;Hordesq hh : ore thrise students 
. Wbpfee bursary: has txttiretL nr. who 


• geivtectmJratedi^ ,1'i^ 

•If g| : fiefs 

air students and ^rniig struck otfTthe 


or cue level of, their parents* incase: 
though , many of these^ 1 older year " 
students- are tbe-jmselves a-lfewby in 


;'-.W sWe wd by this 

?aj8 - Wlcri1at5d '.t 0 save 


Tq some , extent thjs'. system still’ 
in- Principle, since staffing : 
budgets late subsidized by ibeiitrqL 
Gove.rnqient in' relation io flrsf-year 
qtudent' enrelmerit^-the numb^f of 
;s(uderit!j , ; beirig multiplied by the 
Estimated '£Verage J number of years' 
f tea thing Required, which is currently 
te'tpt$25. years per student. f /' 

* r ti.ta. i _ I-V ** ' i _ m f .• 


Every student 

hns been offered loans i 

kroner; about £2 » 000 1 A^SSsb" 1 

last year the average P * 11 ^ 

12,000 kroner. So fw 

been given 20 years W JV-, . 

1 tlteir Joans. , • . ^jni 

- Statens Lanekasse, <U "JJj 

loan bank, is the b^ajD^JJ^ ^ 
Norwegian Socialist - Law 1 * ^ 
It was founded in M*/ . 

•student's economic 
therefore coma as. a jj. t 
Norwegian- students tn® . ^ now 
Labouk 1 : Government ', 
tries to tighten th® ltel'T 

loans. According M 
.it is a total turnaround 

■ the most , serious - biow ^ -loan 
economy since _ tne •* . . 
bank was founded. ! d* 

• ;.The - students ^ have 

poBticians -and th®’ p/t^j 
figures -after 1 the j Du 
became publie t 

big to^ ^ .ANSA- ^hfwg^roo'k^S 


Aniietise Hopson analyses the benefits that have accrued from the Swedish government’s reforms 

Giving people ‘the education they think they need ’ 


J" MW the Swedish Cabinet pre- 
“Dted a- Bill eetthig ttye guidelines, 
w reforms ip higher education. 
Wment H pp roved the Cabinet 
PJ^posal, md ip -.1977 the. new 
“JWqr education system went into 
®® tor o tltis. a .nine-year 
^prehenslve,- .compulsory : school 
M r . tecondary school system, 

I Cf; Ji 1 i t ‘ !ge V ed .^eotedcal and- 
%. U fi n n 8, iQ« d X‘ had- been i*T opera- 

.Sweden- had a Sodal 
- aQ 1977 a non ' r 

Uriw : creates ., a .unified 

-We' 1 .„ ed l C IV? nB l system which is 
yibu*ly°- ° Thi 1 na histitptloris pre- 

’ tiagBs .instance, ,lan- 

I I with • l ® C0 1 il pniWB . . or ‘ health 


< . ■ i - • — . - j";-.,* . 1 sub sHbfiiamvbo uvvswij, ill 

" -.TeRrs t<ft tjibologystiidentg),, • par t-i inic . employment and make 

Since !Mqaant« :i:fe0eit/irtg r govern: . only -minimal: qse of teaching, tacili- 
jnent , eiudy^ bursej’ iesr— part . gfarit ties. But initial : student ploteat^ and 


T. !$??**; .tfail • i/s tte' : - 

. indirect p^cssufe which this removal 
! 'Vmajd , brftte fo I 

bow un^irid Widual imltdVSify. •£ acul-' 


• couriBqs^soOrt to ibe drastically 
sbortbried to,- a-, " normal *?- length! 

• Of .f bp t-^yefeystaceprairig r to Current 

•;t«Mfeir0®d.( by, - jaderagg length 

af atudem enrolments. . : : • 


students arp tp P«y,'“ ANSA 
■loans wldIP^ d W£cuBifJ 
the; stitdent-riill J » v « wktotfgb 

.debts of up tb 30P,uw ^ |MfH 

graduation- •- A ^“JJ^ge- 
■trill accumulate 
130;00fl kroner ^ 0 bo ut f S 
versity awdy^Jhls J^ u wfA® 
cent mpre , nf stud? 

afier the s^ type « ■ . 


i .J^ksd at-^tiie ; 


tant decisions Jn the new university- 
system- Another effort has been, 
to broaden the Interchange with the 
rest of society and to break the 
isolation in which the academic 
world has - Sometimes been - alleged 
to be living.” .. 

■ For tWa.reasQn, otheiL4P<:tipb» oft 
the 'community, among them trade 
unions, had been invited to nomi- 
nate representatives to serve on 
some of the new committees set 
up for university and college' educa- 
t(on,’ he continued. . 

•'.. More people would be qualified to 
gain admission . to university and 
college. Ebrlier, the main, principle 
governing admission called for com- 
pletion of theoretical courses » in 
upper seephdary as well as primary 
education. - In the past few ydars 
there -had been a . development 
whereby' pertain types qf work 
experience: might compensate dor 
shortcomings in theory or . book- 
learning. „ , , . . ' 

,.i The motive for this Change -was to 
provide qu : - in e their youth 

,couId not. acquire a sutfjcipnt edu- 
, cat ion to - sign up for courses at 
tertiary leveu which they . thought 
necessary . tq permit the . further 


interesting an d less theoretical 
imprint. , 

" it Is important to give all per- 
sons, including those who have so 
fat been hindered by economic, 
geographic or social reasons, the 
opportunity to acquire thfe educa- 
bfon^they'-tldnk.:they;-neea|:; Baucfe- 
tlon gives ' greater death to 
democracy in that people learn to 
assume responsibility, 1-earn to chal- 
lenge and : to criticize. The educa- 
tional system is meant to foster 
diversity in society by bringing the 
student into contact with different 


schools of thought on political, re- 
ligious and other matters” the 
Minister added. , '!•■! .■ 




pursuit of - a career. The , Cabinet 
believed that this will, change the 
'study ink environment for tile .better. 
The fact- that some of the students, 
had - practical • experience . . would 
surely. ; give the , a. t«4i*4 . ? terira 


A large section of Swedisli urider- 
kraduate education is organized into 
about 100 general study programmes 
established by Parliament. These 
.specializations or, f-uH-degree, - prb- , 
grammes vary in : length from one 
, to five arid a half programme con-,. 
8-ists of courses varying, in, -length,, 
and la designed to pteet vocational 
.braining requirements . of a perma- - . 
nent and general nature. Eacli pro- ' 
gi'amine may be classified within 
,ono oLfive vocational training sec- 
tors : teclinlcql : .administrative, 

economic and social welfare.; medi- 
cal arid nUrslng; teaching; cultural 
and Informational, • 


among other things, a local study 
programme Is ordinarily aimed at 
local needs and conditions. Funds 
for local study programmes ara also 
disbursed by a different route. 

■ Finally,- a third type of specialize- 

- tiort for undergraduates 4s thB indi- 

vidual -study programme,* intended 
to fulfil the wishes of students, for 
a particular programme. Both local 
and individual study programmes 
are established by the. governing 
board of each institution of. higher 
education. . V ; 

. One novelty in the , higher educa- 
tion system Is short-cycle technical- 
vocational studies. The aim qf these 
programmes is to provide post- 
secondary Instruction ,jri. areas that 
so far have entirely lacked ^lt. The 
courses deal .primarily with indus- 
try and te fca .admitted -a student 
must have .'worked .a : number of 
yqbrs.in the appropriate ^industry. 
Formal school ' Quallficatiqns . arc 
considered less relevant.: ' ’ . 

What dqes the minister consider: 

- the greatest advantage of tha 
Government-operated programmes ? 

.."The establish merit of a closer 
relationship between’ higher edu- 

. cation and society at large was one 
of the objectives of our last reform 
In 1977,” ho says. "Institutional 
mechanisms were created to pro- 
mote close cooperation between the 
universities and colleges, on tile ope 
hand, and the community on the 
:other. .. ... 


" Examples are. the presence of 


level all the way down bo local 
imivereity department faculties. 
Parallel 1 to , this now administrative 
struptijre «ndi «iw .• as- . >h.>' coni 
sequence of it, thd universities 
and colleges were given new 
rights jn . the decision-making 
process. " Important decisions about, 
for example, tine content of courses 
and, the allocation of resources have 


been delegated to;' local bodies” 

But education is. not. only far .the 
young, fa is estimated that ctie-thh'd 
of aweden’e adult, population pur- 
sues studies in, one form or another. 
This is a . very high proportion by 
world standards, and partly bo 
explained by the great variety -of 
institutions for adufa stadles that 
haya emerged in tYie past lQO yea!rs. 
Those such as folk Wgb istihools and 
study circles, wliicS) have their 
roots In anti are still flrnily Estab- 
lished, in the popular movements, 
are the oldest examples. The broad- 
casting media' provide correspond- 
ence courses and the labour market 
organizations, ever since a modern 
labour market policy took shape, 
have provided for training which is 
especially intended far the unem- 
ployed end people in danger of 
.losing their . jobs. ..... ■ 
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The Open University’s adviser for disabled students has formed a theatre company unique in Britain, 
Alan Franks reports on this and the OLTs new course on Risk 

Six characters in search of an audience 

Canada, with less red lape to cramp i,j s nf e alQr „ i n th 
their style still further. Nuturully middle-aged man was olavriw 
there were some raised eyebrows Jpey himself, so that the LS’ 
at this gaggle uf freaks from across between life and art «mm 5 * 


ir you are appalled by the thought They break out. Titty chance riieir 
of a 32- inch long actor, with liis feet t arms, if they have them, in the Jew 
where his knees should be, playing market: , 

t4je port nf an American gangland Disabled: £1 an hour? That s 

boss, van wouldn’t be after seeing nut very much.” . „ 

a plnv called Sideshnn'. Employer: “Take it <nr leave it. 

It is* the work of Britain’s first Disabled: "I feel I ongJit to tell 
disabled theatre company, and in you I am disabled, 
the time-honoured tradition nf coin- Employer: Fifiy-pcncc. 

milted drama iL seeks to educate Clearly, if an able-bodied troupe 
' while it diverts. Actually the word asked us to laugh at a “Miss 

“committed” is a bit close to the Crippled Universe ” sketch featur- 
hone since the cast of six have big a wornian with advanced nuiscti- 
” spent much of their time in insiitu- Jar dystrophy, there might be an 
lions for the crippled. Now it is embarrassed silence. It certainly 
Iheir turn to tip normality on its would not go down well in provin- 
head and to pity us, the spectators, cial rep. As for the “ Kick a 

* for our luck of practice In coping (J ripple'’ sequence, that might pro- 
-with the malfunctioning much me vu-ke Hie kind of storm that was 
that age will make of us. They even caused by the sliming of the baby 

’ throw sweets at us from the stage in Edward Bond's Saved. 

and let out a pantomime '‘ueiih” of T^ie strength of die Graeae Is 
compassion. that they defuse such reactions by 

We laugh of course, but jt Is showing that 11 normal ** people do 

- unlikely mat our sympathies are not have a monopoly on humour 
turned inwards. They should be, where cripples ace concerned. There 

■ . if the Graeae Company’s (pro- are routines (“ Now I Gowa 

. no u need Grey Eye) vision of us ns Hunch ”, and "Blind, Crippled an’ 

insecure natrons of the disabled pre Black *’> which die sickest' mind 
to be taken seriously. could not better.- No one’s condl- 

The man most responsible for. the tion, they suggest, is so abject that 
ploy is Richard Tomlinson, since jt jg beyond mirth. 

.. 1977 the Open University’s adviser Richard Tomlinson has always 
for disabled students. At present been j n S p ec j a | education. For six 
these number no rower than i,buu. years he taught at Hereward Col- 
If you include those who have taken lege, Coventry, which has 100 dis- 
Ou courses in the pas-t the Figure 18 a lH-ed school leavers. It was there 

• nearer 2,500. that he became aware of drama’s 

In Greek mythology the Graeae therapeutic value for his charges. 

■ are the three sisters who share an Among other productions, he staged 
eye and a tooth between them. Everyman ana Pinter’s The Dumb 

• Perse u 8 steels the eye from them Waiter. He recalls that even though 
when they refuse to tell him how the disabilities may have impinged 

• to slay Medusa. The message is on the roles, it din not follow that 

clear: if your means of self-help are the plays were impaired intellec- 
llmlted, hang an to them. - tiinlly or dramatically. Changed, 

The most certain way to anger Mr possibly. 

Tomlinson and his cast is to tell This is at the core of his thinking, 
them the play was "good . . . con- M If you continually treat someone 

- si dering.” “Considering what?”' as disabled ”, he sovs . 11 the chances 
he would answer. “Either it was are that .they will act like it in 

* good or it was not good.” That is every sense of the word. The Uncle 
the best measure of Hie company’s Sydney figure is mistrusted not just 
aspiradon,. that it is. bidding to be because he Is in authority, but be- 

■ taken seriously in it* own right. . cause he prescribes the movements 
* Special Readings and let-bbk • clauses . of. the p eople under - hlm.*V ’ - l 

’ bre not for them. Earlier this year the company 

Whatever these actors’ chances spent a month in Illinois and also 
. may be of getting straight roles went to the World. Rehabilitation 
\ eventually, they are on sate ground Conference in Winnipeg. Travelling 

* with Sideihotu. There is no- dis- In the States with his little cast 
belief to. be suspended since they there wbs alwnys - the danger that 
are telling their own story. They Richard ‘Tomlinson would turn into 

- / are cripples in 4 home under the Uncle Sydney, however, reluctantly. 
‘ restrictive gaze of their, warden, . That 32-inch actor, Nabil Shaban, 

Uncle Sydney.. :is a victim of osteogenesis imper- 

' ■ They fantasise , about escape, and fecta, ... Apart from giving him a 
jota, . aiul life in the real world. ..-ivjzened chest, and legs that protrude 
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the Atluntic: but tlicn if panuliim 
your imperfections is part and 
parcel of the dramatic effect, you 



Nabil 8haban : a degree in 

. psychology. 

like twig6 from liis pelvis, the con- 
dition makes him prone to fractures. 
As he says in the play, “ 1 break 
things. You know, like arms and 
legs. Then there is Will Kennen, a 
double amputee and epileptic as a 
result of a road accident ; Jag Plah, 
(cerebral palsy); Marion - Saunders 
(muscular dystrophy) ; Marion Low 

^ bifida) and Elaine Roberts 

. 

The nun of their working faculties 
may be more than an eye and a 
tooth, but hardly enough to allow 
them a touring lifestyle of happing 
betweon Greyhound buses. They did 
have ail eighth member with them, 
Brenda Miller, the stage manager-— 
Who is deil. v . ; 

“In the fcveningi after the sTiow 
they would often look at me as if 
to say: ‘Well, where shall we eat 
tonight?’,” Mr Tomlinson remem- 
bers. “ So I used to try and make a 
point of throwing an equal burden 
tor these decisions back onto them. 
After all, they are just as capable of 
doing that sort of thing as 1 am.”.. 

In the strictest' sense, of the word 
they found life in America more 
frecwheollng . than, here ,or in 


can take that in your stride. 

The American Press enjoyed ir. 
The Pruirie Star of Illinois found 
the whole thing particularly rele- 
vant because of Section 504 of the 
Rehabilitation Act. This states flint 
no “ otherwise qualified handi- 
capped person shall by reason of 
his handicap he excluded from • . . 
any activity receiving federal finan- 
cial assistance”.' According 10 the 
paper .this clause has created 
a Stir since most artistic .ventures 
receive some kind of federal sup- 
port. So now there are museums 
where the blind can touch the exhi- 
bits, and theatres with a sign lan- 
guage interpreter on stage tor the 
deaf. 

Next year is designated by the 
United Nations as the Internationa) 
Year of the Disabled Person, and 
by then Mr Tomlinson hopes to 
have enough financial backing to 
make his group a full-time and 

K ' isslonal company, touring and 
ng residential workshops that 
will involve teachers and college 
lecturers. A long-term ambition is 
to resurrect die idea of the disabled 
performing in plays not designed 
to focus specifically on their 
condition. 

In Nabil Shaban he has an 
undoubted star, a natural extrovert 
with a real stage presence. For 
die troupe as a whole, a searching 
appraisal with no holds barred 
would find them light on technique, 
a fact which Mr Tomlinson accepts : 
“What we need now is someone 
in the professional theatre to come 
in and say, quite coldly and brut- 
ally : “That bit’s wrong. This bit 
lacks pace’, or whatever. -We are 
not interested in soft-soaping.” 

For the lime being the play itself 
is likely to deflect that kind of 
critical attention, because of Its 
documentary nature. • When Will 
Kennan says to the others, “I -- don’t 
remember the car hitting me. They 
told me when I wake up that I had 
been in a coma for three months”, 
it is no more than the truth. 

The technique is reminiscent of 
that used in the BBC’s superb film 
about Joey Deakin, the paraplegic 
sentenced to life In institutions for 
• die mentally handicapped.. Late in 
life he managed to persuade his 
• captors .that he had a perfectly 


between life and art were tfapt 
out of the reckoning. 1 • 

So it is with Sideshow; Mu- 
imitating. which ? And does it 
' anyway ? Theatrically or nZ 
rally, whichever mode you t£» 
it is a powerful plea for the g l ■ 
abler! not to be coddled sod ail 
aged like same minority' £»* . 
which is disgusting, to and rew££ 
by the rest 6f society. By the ^ 
of the ploy it is clear that the ft 1 
show is not just something jnn*. 1 
watching for 90 minutes, bai n&j 
a permanent B featutf irr-'Rf; 
programme, low in budget, ihottr- 
audience reaction. '.-■■■•> j 
The group’s success ,1o ; uW . 
these things by being 
but on. a stage not in.-i.'luk « . 
immense. Particularly nttMtiV- 
are Will Kennan’s piecing topdr 
of the days after his corai/tUi-- 
scene in which the disabled kb-* 
hunter is presented as a ddafcii 
in the dock. (“You will be fata 
. to a sheltered , workshop \ 
detained at the State’s 
There are weary ratowjt 
noble resolutions by the UNbWSi 
and worthy asplrarlow m 
recently by the Manpower StrnW 
Commission. But in tbecniM 
.in the play and in thtiu pi 
mirrors, wnat endures is tMM» 
sion that the disabled couH hj . 
a whole lot better if their m 
difference were not acri?«f i» . 
forced in. 1,000 way*. Oat « 
-Greece's stated aims, 1* u> MJ 
prejudice and promote' loteWP 
It has already done wooden ■ / 
the actors. It Is 
be the sticking point. liabll SM* 

Is probably now more ' 
and certainly more fulfilled m .- 
many a “ wnole ” person.; jw 
doned by his parents, he tP 6 ** “ 
entire youth in institution! • * 
landed up at Herewa/d College.^ 

■ Is now 27 has a 2 (1) m WcMjjJ 
from Surrey University, and _,V. ( - 
i. near Aldershot. If «« 

: Tomlinson does get rtundjo M- 
- his Macbeth or 


his Macbeth or Mnrnf ‘ 
a safe bet that “ Naba” will ilflj 
-A more pressing question c« 
corns who will fund the ©je«c 
Plsablod Year. There is the (JJ 
billty of money from at 
bodies, two public and {{"-jSj 
Money, rather than Uncj* 
version of support, fA.'Hvi 
truly enabling contribution. . 
is patronage and patronege. 


The certain benefits that come from uncertainty 


...•In a -.hew course dedicated to the .after all more than, a place you 
' Subject of risk, the Open University can point a camera at. It has become 
'• has found .use for drama of o more shorthand for the wider views and 
conventional kind., . ■ Ideologies ranged - . against ; ; each 

7 Bosjoyevsky’s 77ie Gtnnbler and a other. The question is how to make 
^nEny.'Alan Plater play, Re-l/nion clear fhe essence of this debatb. In 
. are two pf ,tbe.l2 prbgraipnies that one of, its witty asides the course 


•• • ■,> 

i.‘ ’ . ’I. 


. -V V 


rff'S ‘ 

V:' */ *r* 

1 ./■ 


first ^outing” this! year; tfie course clear’ those ideas which ‘have the 
. is already a popular \one. It, starts same degree of confusion as his 
agaJn : 1n T February and there "fs a' own ' 

: possibility that certain elements,' 1 -Between the 1978 news footage 
M ' particularly the plays, will transfer- blandly- announcing 'Parliament’s.. 

; to “legldmatd” television. approval for the reprocessing of • 

Academically, 1 (he course" was can- Japanese, nuclear fuel, and the ever 
.. ceiveif 'through a wide angle lens, ' Jhore ■. hosnie Coverage of the 
■' It ranges from the obvious;. tonics Issue _as pubi c proteit commanded 
--.^oh a& ntbumaipe bring or th^.pilot-- Wntion. im 4^P/lbe ! ^rfflcuIUes 
7 lqg Qt a KatfiSr iTt. to the'WQpdQn ■'^merges. ; „How. different, -yiesO tWo ^ 

-ojAthe i first 1 ap^en-^pvyeara.^ .afeoby^Jhe. ; 

VWMnf we A-coiAmoii .:»BC.’a adepri ceu^ipohdeah lJayl^d : 

’ *■ •*f6tt*V".'- r K-v Wilson, and the," secoi^ d : i yedr latqr ! 

tn Oil . pariknice . Ui 0 course '.conv' : m ^ >-d pm* 1 v e r v " ' 

,Vist s .of 32 ‘limits, of iqork”, p unit SfJ . 




TBE TI MES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 17.10.80 


la the first part of a series on ‘hidden research 
Robin McKie visits London’s Natural History Museum 

Life in the old hones yet 





tallied much natural historic 
material, including minerals, dried 
plants, shells, insects and fishes, as 
well as coins, manuscripts and ocher 
treasures. 

•' By 1 ,1860; - subsequent additions 
forced a decision to build a separate 
museum foe the natural . history. de- 

S artment and in 1881, the present 
atural History Museum in South 
Kensington was opened to the pub- 
lic. :Thts .continued to be admini- 
stered by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, until the passing of .the 
British Museum Act, 1963, when it 
became completely independent 
..with its own governing body of 
, trustees. : . , 

The building designed by architect 

Alfred - Waterhouse ' has been com - 1 mom studies 10 computing, mar tee t 
pared to a giapt medieval cathedral iqg and engineering studies, manage 
—Van attempt to provide a fitting I merit experience 111 a foreign cul 
home “ for the wonders of Creation ” e “ ' 


Patricia Santinelli reports on the work 
of an organisation trying to put 
students in their place 

Extending skilled 
hands across the sea 


In March, every year, a computer She admits sadJy that the trainee- 
matching system— which iconic ally ship system is. Id ini ted to partly or 
.for the season has little to do with qualified students, and therefore hoc 
datiilg “the right person of your open to , first-year undergraduates, 
life” — goes into operation to bring' mainly because companies demand 
student X together with company proof of a certain level, of ftchieve- 
Y in .Anyone of 58 countries. meut and exiier^ence prior to, con- 

The scheme is part of AlESEC’s, si derat I on for traineesliip. .There- 
iiueniatiuual traineesliip exchange "° re , on the whole the SC hp 
designed to give students in a ■ reward 'for thi 

variety of disciplines ranging From j-- ,, 7 . • , . , 


tore on tne wnole the scheme acts 
ad a type of reward for third year 
students. 


business, commerce and manage-. .. . Ms Moodie points out that: March 
mont studies to' computing, market- i s , matching month for yec y 
ios and euaineerine studies, manaae- “inipie reasons. Jt takes rTtmi the 


as they were then believed to be. 
In those days, many scientists 
still, adhered to the Creationist view 


merit experience in a foreign cul- rYiSwr' » ocn'- 
lure. So far since the organization aib&jscs t 


of the beginnings of life and -in 
fact, rhe first ''director, Sii 1 . Robert 
Owen was a major opponent of 
Darwin. Now the galleries aro filled 
with an end of cases and exhibitions 
displaying the effects of evolution,- 
and this year a special show, 
“ Man’s Place in : Evolution ” was 
opened with a new exhibition, 
** Origin of the Species ” to form 


autumn until February for 
AlESEC’s 250 committee members 
was created in 1949 it has success- t0 . raise L . ° sufficient number of 

fully matched 90,000 students from traineeships. Moreover March 1 is 

all over tho world. . the on *y t 1 "! 0 when -none of the 

. AIP.SEC (pronounced " eye sec ”) 1° countries involved apart from 
is a non political international stu- Singapore ris holding examinations, 
dont run organization whose title . Once tho complies ton matching 
is on. acronym for the Association ' Process of a student experience to 

Internationale . des Etudiants cm a 4 company’s' requirement is com- 

Sciences Economiqucs el Com-. P l^tecJ. there are three ■ types' nf 

ana mis year a special snow, merciales , bettor known in this tromceanipa lasltaR betiveeu • six 

“Man’s Place in Evolution" was count iy as tho International Associ- . weo ,i fct to 18 which ore 

opened with a new ■ exhibition, - ation for Students of Economics apd ... . . , 

** Origin of the Species ’ ’ to' form Management. Its primary aim is- to , ,” n ® j s prlmai uy a genera} tToin- 

the core of the museum's centenary bridge the -gap -of understanding.be- *S® f t «, de " t ^- n J e B ‘ v f a 

celebrations next year. ■ I| tween the business, academic and , 

■ • TThcso dianlavs are' the results of student communities through ■ l iat ^ in cnts to departments within 

a deliberarf policy move .by the nation?! and international i meetings , ThT”' second^ eoaMe 

museum trustees towards present- ' tra'lno? SSSi tom as’lSlday re°ll St 

W S . perinanint “ ln.ok-and- Jg e ' this happens with accounting 

Next month the latter is to bo a' 


Internationale des Etudiants cm 
Sciences Economiqucs el Com- 
merciales, bettor known in this 
country as tho International Associ- 
ation for Students of Economics apd 
Management. Its primary aim is- to 


.These displays are' the results of 
a deliberate policy move .by the 
museum trustees to-wdi'ds present- 
ing new neTinaiVent “ lnnk-aud- 
enjpy exhibitions about ecology, 
evolution, life processes and behav- 


students to act as holiday reliefs, 
this happens with accounting 
trttineedhips - where students go out 


■ Vhr^uVrl^rofmji; .«!>«« »f AIESEC' Great 

tional, ' Victorian dfsplay Cabindts- Britain s first Lwer oampnign to draw- 1,1 K ' QtHl,, ° • 

such as those in the mineralogy sec- P ubl «* rattan to the organtz- third consists oE special nrn- 

tiou-with their «* glass 'tops ahd ^ L^‘ 

country und abroad.- The one week . l peC . lf ! C .* re V i n ® the . 
event will coincide with -a European U* 1 ??. 1 *. in ' ni ' vet !- ^? r txoniple, Mr 
AIESEC in which 22 countries are H? v d K e5ter ’ 8 st . l,dfl nt »f comp.ut- 
taking pnrt r n£J an j accounting from Soutli 

In Great Britain this will mean ' At, icn wiss o f P°red a six month 
a process now continued by the that everyone of tl ie 17 brnne hef^S* traineeship _ hy Internatipiia! 


such as those in the mineralogy sec- 
tion — with their flit glass tops ahd 
drawers filled wifjt endless addi- 
tional specimens far. “ the Inter- 
ested student ”. 

Yet these represent almost a cen- 
tury of intensive curutiye work— 
a process now continued by the 


Work that takes ages s : some< of the museum’s '-many faces 


research. . '-n • 

* • *. 1 . | • , :l/ 

For most visitors fio the Victorian 
ipiendourj of London’s Natural His- 
^7 Museum, ■ replete with its 
«omls or carved terracotta animals 
pBmsi pilla rs, . . balconies -and- 
r”^ - 1” building -represents a 
- Bgy e y- through the -wonders of 
KOl.evoluUon , on earth. 1 - 
A Ustory spanning many hundred- 

®ull0n VBtra in n ivnnl 


tool for • workers ' id medicine, 
veterinary science^ agriculture, 
forestry, fisheries and the mining 
■and oil Industries. ■■■• 


ment 'imh careful indentification, 
treabmept, preservation, and cata- 
loguing of specimens” said Dr J. G. 


A Uitory spanning many hundred- 
minion yeirs is covered-!by a -vast 
«rey or exhibits that range from 
famou 1 giant, -fossilized - dlno- 
and guttering 1 displays of 
and minerals, to galleries of 
an * ra « 1 « hud a variety 
“jwwoltions illustrating hosts of 
'!?!*> ■’Meets and marine life. 
iJiu - the8 , a sttractions hide another 


es -and.-. . A good example is illustrated Sheals, keeper of zoology, at tiia 
lent* a 1 through thd museupi’s research into museum. 

lers of mealybug infestations of cassava. . . He is . respohsible for one of the 
•’ crops in Nigeria. These cause wide- most comprehensive zoological col 
lundred- spread destruction of crops, result- lections of its kind: in the world— 
a -vast ing’ In serious disruption . to a key including remains of more than one 
;e from economic commodity. . million birds, 200,000 mammals, two 

I . dlno- Preventative measures have con- million ifish and six million molluscs, 
lays of centrated * oil biological controls. Raich year a further 50,000 items are 
arles of Natural predators of the. mealybugs . added to the collection, 
variety - —believed to bfi of a Squth Amerl- . Many 0 f these come Emm distant, 
tosts.of can variety^ere., imported to com- inaccessible Ports of- the- globe, 
ife. bat the peit, unfortunately with . w hich may- have suffered subse- 
a nP 0t ?ki^ ^ no posUivere^plts. •• .. quent habitat destruction, and there- 

vorld’« work °iJ on ?' “ie - Now museum , researchers have /or represent an Invaluable source 
‘ disebvered that the South Aiperlc^n & 

■ ^ 3W s C rotfsu ir«f^nl3rf .32?^. mealybugs hr fact epu- taxonomic investigations of future, 

CarrvinB 1 Jl* • nt S “ ' . 0P ® ^pioyou Slits of ,tw6 S^iarate species with .ririirlnnnrsnficimeas' I- . 1 . 

• io aunv j?H. t ‘ re ® aarc I 1 pcpgramnies . Ideutlcai appearances but different . M f rh«' work'is based mainlv 

areas, particularly biologies. Only one of these sddeies • Much of the work Is oasea mainly 

SnSo n ITI 0 **’- palesontology, is ia iSsting^ the Niger! an cassava’ arid C 3 mmv V he ml 

«nwaiQBy and botany, 1 : nredtitnri "nf -rfia iirona - ielnA ur*r a Wrm • and - • anatomy - or items: 

^ferVcar 1 ^ 0 '' «“ oi buted. 'to found to have been imported frot? .jgjg |' “i 

a? * ’South America. -Now scientists are' 

Aura’s £ 5 7 m^ r ;« eqt i 5l u e j D L t ^ e PropaHng to return to the. con. tineht * 

.wm. l; annual budget— a ini railed- lhfl : cnri-aet anrf attrliHlte -in I 


museum.. ■ ■ . 

. He is . responsible for one of the 
most comprehensive .zoological col- 
lections of its kind: in die world- 
including retnadns of more than one 
million birds, 200,000 ummmals, two 
million lush and six million molluscs. 
Eaich year a further 50,000 items are 
added to the collection. 

Many of these come from distant, 
inaccessible Pam of' the 'globe, 
which iiw- have suffered subse- 


t-will stage a Variety 
of topicnl interest.' 


For. example Cardiff and New* 
castle Universities are to hold' 
seminars where the problems’ 1 and 
future ,oJf industry in South Wales 
and the North East are discussed. 


subsidiaries, hi Europe. ; 

Qn the whole Ms -Moodie says both 
companies and students are quite 
.satisfied with the system, although 
students arn sometimes -diaappolnted 
when riteir expectations of - high 
level jpbs do not (materialise. . t? 

. Another ffroblem lias arisen due 
to languages difficulties of soitfe hi* 
coming students whose English U 
often insufficient for - them to fulfil 


. r w. t i.- ■ . ,- 1, 4.. ottni 1113.U1 Liuienc ini- mem w mini 

Eaich year a further 50,000 items are Sh^flBid .Unlyeraity « <| t ° “ /their cohtrnct with the companies, 

added to rhe collection. mwt ^..qn modern owinagi gbm* Now AIESEC liaa rightened Its rales 

Many of these come from distant, m “nacatfong - wul« ^JLoub nbor the threat that If ^fudedttf n»ia- 
innccesstble parts of’ the- globe, pJan^ a / utur sc , c .7; inform -th6 association about their 

which iiw- hove suffered subse- Scotland, nor ' unexpectedly^ is ^to language abilities, f they will ."be 
. : - quent habitat destruction, and there- 2 J,CU ** ■ ene e r t?' . ?£?w-lvv forced to ett end -an- English Tang nags 

ior represent an invaluable source Sacretary of State to speak on North . course at thrfr own expense. 

irir-An wi jj servfe a, a - baseline for Sea Oil. . nh . ,, 1 ft -Is. particularly ooneerned hd- 

One of the major, reasons , behind | CgU se students - language .fri&nfey 


taxonomic investigations of future, 


although' ' immunological and bio- 


the campaign is the current eco- 
nomic . situation. The previous ' re- 


nomic-, situation, me previous re- 
cession In the early. l?70s brought; 
down. the number. of. students going 
out on- exchange from 300 to 20 6bd 


2“^ tbqt has 1 

"dwc-ceqtshara 


. Here the. xisk fienjyree round.- two 
mlddlcyagMi ,mpn. .- They. »w'irp*. 4ft 
Schqol . tpgqthep >ut 1 hOvfi not. seen 
each • lOthpr'Afqr IQ ,-Vaprs. - /Plater 
gives: us. two rattier shadowy arche- 
types. One, James (played, by. 
Nicholas iSclby) is a dissolute writer 
,in the country ; the other, Robert 


p ?r- course handbook agrtbi :< ‘f Fear to ■ 


i. first : in 


. for the ’ BBQ, , that; curio* 


nameless, . assembly - . chaired : by 

' Jame*,:/.';'' 7- v-.'.-,.;.’. - 

. ■It!. . . tradsplres ; that . Robert’s 
motives -for' Accepting, the invita- 
tion efe less than purfe.' He. recalls 
■ an incident /4p i years ago in tbe 
?chool library -.wheh- ’ the -tym Ware 
captaihS at rjvsl debating tennis. 
Shaking . ' hands after thq- debate 
-James,; Already fwith giris Saturating 
his- .; thoughts,;; had- inadvertently 
! kissed : Robert On tbe lips: ; Tho 
1 ;hjiqmeijt : has' : hardened into 'ad ; uri* 


■ Jn^'a tjbhab -ot .to bear^qp a jn nprou rani nib otsquite different - 

;. ^omptex.aqtj fiedsitive qudyripn.. kind. Plater’s Reimiott- ^nd the 
, fl(l .)Vipdscale, , like » Watej-gatq, , is If aifc^iour. discussion that follows it,.. 

; -I t' >''4 ' t \ ; K- i- « fl* /, •; 

.... • . • . -. ■ -i j ;• *' ( - ', 

a : •• •• • .-i! a'.. 7-.. i 


' . * . • • , *■ * f • • : 1 . ./ 

' War^ . format : Plater : manages tn 
/’build many layers of apprehension. . 
i He wr^te it, he, exploins afterwards, 1 
as a result of 1 something that .had < 

■ happened tb him - once.; He had... 

. agreed to open, an exhibition but at 

.- the last minute had . to. cry pff. 
Thetb' wds ah, awkward exchange of 
letters. Oyer this he has. grafted 
. thfe ...Wd -school.!, element, ..'and 
'explains i ^ The t Idea of people Who . 
..yoti’ve. knouin'. a. long time has 
‘ : always fascinated . pie .. ' r . people .- 
thdt you thought /dp Would: never •: 
‘See again .. and fte.'kind of tea- . 
sioneV ot problems: . tha,t , might 
■/result,’; • •. 7,;;.-,, 

-wt -One thing that -results , from :the ‘ 
-! discussion (between Plater, the- ,t wo ' 
actors,'- and - John: Miller, . the cjxecu- 
r-. live -producer sit the faculty' of edu- • 

,• cation a I studies) is the 'reassuring-. 

. rsepse that eyed-, professionals --like 

■ tiieaevcdn 'haVe, a Vpr/ imperfect . 
.^imderatandihg -phi what - they : have 


Whatever was 

when it was cwM £jfof dJtfgS 
worked out a. . a p*®] 




i tta “^^Jf-y^rsiBgo; liven-, crop ’.pest,-> > 1 

SS'Stt ‘S® 11 ® ’i Such* work,- 'oldi 

,U d!5LK^ 6f f ‘* fl , space. 1 there, add Jang thjrjHs in : 
r open- activity for taiton 

«tOOQ smL!? e i' m ? ae S ,n « - iw » throughoiit thfe woi 


i,. 'aldiouah ' oalrt Jtakihe dmads made ‘for the services pf -the 
StwrinmT^dtSI^ tntiseurti’s" resources ariT stafi 
-taxonomic te^fedrehers Apart from duration and Research, 


only 63 places were found For 
foreign students here,- nottpaliy this 
is equally matched, mainly because 
companies feeling* the' squeeze' Orb. 


worked out «« * “ r LV 0 { 
document - on the . ,jis w 
relationships. Evlde-^w^ 
business can ^.-Xjina.dri* 1 ®" 

dagger as mountaineer*? . _ . 
disposal. ' u, ij. e cout**:2 

The compeers *?J5f in i« J 
cede Wit ta » So, *6* 
riiti breakln 

ground fpr lhe OU. pat'foJ^L 

« The: Other answer ’s c0 gdg • 

ever thejtatu-of 
-is appropriate .rim- ^ ihoul^ ^ 
its cenmali-ronc^n. , #g . a ,w. 
forward : ipW {,c f y . 


has resulted 111 a growing reluctance 
oy companies to take oh studehtn 
from angr. other area' than West 
- Europe - so as to 1 ep'ahre that, fhefr 
investment fs protected. ’ Conse- 
auently last yeaD* only ond studetU 
from a developing country.: -was 
oocopted- on a -traineeship hers Axtd 
this year pome at all. { .. 

This is fflimlaq considerable Wopry 
to AT-ES&C which is dd tent on ex- 
pan ding its membership in the 
developing countries. Africa is cur- 
rently one of the iv # priority areas 
and they have -organised', leadership 
training schemes in Ghana and 
Kenya where new members are be* 
ing, inducted Into AXESEC's work. 
rfl : 6Puth America tli^y are try- 


Actions '■ tedtfd.iig ^nuWqn fej ^ l f e 


;-^r.Srai. «4.i^ .S*SLJ!L5SL SSi ,S 


Britaan,' Govern- ’L^ ! 


n SMeth America tli^y are try- 
S to set up a branch in- Brazil and 
ES-EC members from Europe end 
lerica; are jplannjug (in explora* 
y visit, to fcxaavihe possible lebeU 
cooperation eraj a student ex* 


1 Tannifn- National One further way of 


^ Moodla. National «&**** 

i L Kv«ani are stored at. dial feS?. iS R oiganizatbn’s work because audehts 


-v Inta„tJii^/api^rehUy ■ stWSghtfOr. 


>.',createdi' There is a rejuctance by thesis. , e ' fl -touf*Pi*?«iipf®'- ••Htv wlr^- h> Jranvr-tne::'exact 'idsn'* was t up i 

: : P “t*; 7 W«e)v ; 10 ; 14,0 ^*>'1; V to house th« 

-the, .play; . ( * r'K :/ , .'%■ .’j! “.'i:-.; -*-- ' ' ' ", - '|lV- : • J™ important : physician Si 


gSS? 

Beaale' and Uaptaln Scou’s- Hl-fated • /.It; ha? not yet reached the stage acb Itude that university ..students. 
SSfftlbSi to the Soufh'PolB, ; i‘ 0 f. causing d«pondency or. gloom, have no business ability. - 
^These anacimens raprCsent iigPOrh but as. with other research orgoniza- "Through the scheme -We have 
ant ^ikJ^ntife museum^ historb liraU- is approacteqg -below bean able to impresa on companies 

Si Unease which can be traced.-back : ^bjeb unrepairable - harm ' ypU be t be: important role diet AIESEC Can 
17 CZ when the - British ■ Museum •- infUctea. . 

5 S Act of.pariiemehf u: Aa. Mr Saunders put Itt » f We are r . , . 

M&thevJst Private collecdop not yee:«t= the; point where our I slty stadieots. So it Is v«:y much * 
rtarifltS to tlie nation by iwealtbv ;e£(*wa ehok ohrougll our- sleeves, two way process,* Jennifer Moodie 
°£!! JHS- 'sir Hans Sloane. This tort* - but we are getting very near if". ] says. 


they ’ should sponsor, a ■ delegation 
from .this, part of; the’ world tn 
atitond 1 •*. a- mb Jot' International 
seminar .tn be hosibed by At-ESEC 




This event Is , 
leading industris 
the world to' die - 
national tiieme 


to • bring 
all over 


and formulate pt>Wcy. , 

AXBSEC GB is tryirtig to raise 
around £40ft00 Ittr.t be event 011 top 
of their annual £80,000 budget. 


m 









Hie main professional journal of British 

accial anthropology is a quarterly publication r~ “ ^ 

called M«n. It is a descendant of several ■ Afl T flplTI I fl ■ ¥ 

other journals published by tiie RoyoJ v . Vvfll | llfl 

Anthropological Institute and is still pub- V -~- — l 

lished by them. The Royal . Antliropo- A |[| 

logical Institute was originally a Vic- \\ 1(1 •j'M A T| • j • 

torlan learned society of enlightened \\ L' iirifll AVI 

amateurs, such as colonial administrators and \\ . tT jALJ wV II || I I d'fl C I B I II SIR 

missionaries, with an interest in anthropol- ilON'* ill * * 

ogy and continues to this day in much the r CtU*' iOv** ill 

same mould. Man, by contrast, which calls A*' r \\ ■III 

itself the journal .of the Royal Anthropo- r y\ Ilf 

logical Institute, is a strictly professional If. \/fanrir»P> "RIapH All 

periodical resembling In its format and lay- ||| IVJLcluXICC DlUvil VJll 

out countless other such scientific and aca- - V^J • HI - ' m 

0 r s „ nrticiea, anthropology journals 

around 10,000 words in length, which are — ■ — — ~"~ 4 

Intended to document recent research and 

study. It also contains a correspondence sec- ... , .. . liA . 

tion consisting of letters which are usually moved away from Britain to abroad and a The third difference is that Attica 

mere acrimonious than informative and an whole welter of new ideas, ( theories^ and some ®“ eR ? pt at . U 

important number of reviews of books on questions which have flooded in have failed manifests itself in that it sometimes con- 


Conforming 
with tradition 

Maurice Bloch on 
anthropology journals 


important number of reviews of books on 
anthropology published throughout the 
World. It is, in fact, the journal of university 


Biiuiiruuuioisy a - to gell in any very clear direction. What baa tains article in French and awry article Jn 

world. It is, in fact, the journal of university In tact happened is that British social anthro- English is followed by a Frcnrit 6U1 ^ory. 

anthropologists. Its connexion with the Royal pology has become once more part of a None t die less, i it remains basically a British 

Anthropological Institute remains nonethe- wider field of inquiry with other social social anthropological publication and all .the 

less significant If only in two ways— both sciences and with geographical boundaries main editors have been British. Indeed 


■ unfortunate. 

Firstly, since Man is a necessary tool of 
anthropology teachers and students and 
since It can only, be obtained cheaply by 
becoming a member of the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute, it forces many people at 
home and abroad to join that ancient insti- 
tution, something which tlioy would other- 
' wise never dream of doing. 

Secondly, rlie institute. 3s traditionally 
wedded to an old definition of anthropology 
ns covering social end cultural anthropology 
(mainly the study of human evolution and 
racial variation); and archaeology. Mrrn, 
ns its journal, somewhat uncomfortably 
nnd halfheartedly, has to follow suit, a 
situation which is by now anachronistic. 

Anthropology developed In the nineteenth 
century as a study of the evolution of man 
and It then seemed natural that it should 
combine observations of living primitives 
with the study of dead ones (archaeology) 
as well as with the examination of the bio- 
logical evolution of hbmo sapiens (physical 


stretching far beyond these islands. Hits there is some sense in which it often appears 
state of affairs can be seen in any recent to represent more truly the specifically 
number of Man and is reflected in the British anthropological tradition than Man. 
variety, not to say irregularity, of the articles. Hi is is because this -tradition seems very 


variety, not to say irregularity, of the articles. 
Man today is a coileetdon of disparate objects 
and Is in this similar to other journals pub- 
lished in other countries such as the United 
States or France. 


of the articles. This is because mis -tradition seems very 
Eperate objects closely associated with Africanist studies, 
journals pub- Perhaps one other difference which is 
as the united ^ intentional £s that the. articles of Africa 
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The other two British ioiimni. .l * 
of social anthropology ^ which 
ft noting are also publications largel^L! 1 ^ 

1 M By graduate students. The*} are 

°Ja en e A . nt} ' ro ^ l ?p^l Society J? feg 

MSO and Cambridge Anthropoid ® 
Critique fhey have remained closliv 
L* ^ tho . departments from which the^ o ri & 

[ion ™ m,,n as ra,i,er 

JASO the Oxford publication, was «*„■ 
aHy prohuced by a group of stufift 
unced by one of their lecturers, E j&JS 
and the articles of the journal refleffi 
rather idosyncratic, if stimulating**; 
Even if the rather foppish and mwS 
style of many of the writers is often TS 
US W /ASO remains the genuine pnXJ 

110 «he graduate students of Oxford aK 

- _ retained a flavour of its own. It has ofiJJ 

the chance for several up-and-comine cZ 
iat Africa makes P^ststomake their first foray IntotS 
emotional. This catlo , n * s JAS( ? > ha , 8 contained a nuj- 
sometimes con- 8c nul «ely original and creative articles on 
1 eSror article Jn Re «ntly die rather narrow™ 

j^ndi summary Iooi , af tb ® ***** ■"»*«« seems to lave fate 
« RritSh considerably tempered and' the jouraSi 
?S thU Becoming less sectarian and more genoiSi 
^ritish^ Indeed interesting, commenting and contrlbudn^i 
. a wide range of Issues In a more constnwlH 

it! and creative way. 

JS® i8t« f Sin . Cambridge Anthropology though nAe\ 
S slmilac in appearance reflects Sck Ip 

c,osfil y th ? department from which it oilgiM 
mean ist studies. - tea an< j lacks such a distinctive ehmettf. 
erence which is it is far less written by graduate itudau 


0 * r - i “pce* ^ tend to be more factual and less theoretically 

This lack ef personality is perhaps all the adven4uroug then those of Man but this 
more ^ marked because M ™*** difference should not be over-empharized 
S " fl i a ThS In truth Africa has been a somewhat worthy 

fr&^ih6xstftiaa3 p«aii « jbe 

anthropologists have at their disposal a J-XJfuSj. 1 *- 40 cha 86 k ^ ^ quite 

variety of other outlets for their articles, ,J n ?! lCaUy * J ... . , , „ . , 

partly due to the pressure in Amencan uni- M Man and Africa are somewhat deficient 
versifies to publish as much as possible and in personality this cannot be seid of a com- 
in as many different places as possible and ptetrfy different but increasingly significant 
partly because British anthropologists have publication, Critique of Anthropology mis- 
of late produced a surprisingly large number ieadingly named after tfce sub-title of 
of books which are really collectioais of Capital. Critique was started in 1974 as a 


articles and these books have absorbed much 
of the material which would normally go 
into journals. 6ume of these books contain 
articles genuinely clustered around a sub- 
ject such as the monographs of tiie profes- 


f rvLuiAA.vuuik| vr k#| mssiki aaija- 

eadingly named after the sub-title of 
Capital. Critique was started in 1974 as a 
graduate student journal by a group from 
London UhLveraity and Jn litis resembles 
Cambridge Anthropology and the Journal of 
the Anthropological Society of Oxford % about 
which more below. From, the start, however, 


pologists : the Association of Sodal Anthro 


• n.. ....... i, *i arncies genuinely •cuiuat.wicu muuuu a ouu- i/.c u/ uuuut 

' jeer such as the monographs of the profes- which more below. From the start, however, 

infi i lipr»TS sional association of British eocial anthro- it was dearly a different enterprise because 

! depaSenT^in Brimin^^ 52l°|}2S ' thr °“ f ® vert . Mandst ortonumglan- 

Lpndon, makes a last-ditch, somewhat half- po lgfi!? the tknfl *r hM ******> its previously. some- 

hearted, attempt to combine these three ° “ r ^ S! what * cru£fy fl *PP«»wnce has given way to 

fields while tlte other universities have long "JEW °L^ e> " C i« 1 s« a BP^wl?e ?n • *V or £ P r o f «sJon»I presentation and now 
abandoned keeping tills concept of anthro- **$£1 feiSftSnfJ -1a?** muoh , san } e a® many other 

pology. Of course, there is still some con- i°, d , r i d * c t VL5j me .^5* m -i^ y middle-range academic journals containing 


iro- of its overt Marxist orientation. 

As time has passed, its previously .some- 
w e what scruffy appearance has given way to 
the h more professional presentation and now 


Social anthropologists feel they have as where a i datively s P ro “ d “‘ .* In apltO of thfa growing professionalism it 
' much in common, if not more, with history, j* “ f “JS-S-sSS, st4H . retfli ^ “«nv of the hallmarks of Its 

sociology; human geography,, even phllo- |9g»J w ? ri s3 nj> Although it is in theory quarterly 

*y- iy contrast witli this situation Mon jf* L® 1 a ®5 J dhmSXhtSnS lte dat * of Publication is highly erratic, 

and the Royal Anthropological Institute still though this does not make it less easily 

- It1 *i k l,* 0n S e i. ptt f mi,t tQ J ke ? p , so ? al t^rina^on^waln^^the^iournala^^ODe* SY 8 ^, 0 . through academic bookshops. 

‘ W P h y fllcal anthropo- S gS^^an|?an ^lloncea^inb^ what § i *" i . larl / I 4t d ??« no* have editors but an 

tfr tix ftUKiSS' firoup,v .... . 

dominatod bS meUl putSopoSgyl *? y of „ th e most advanced work in the subject. After all this ihe contents of Critique of 
All recent -editat-s^have beeM^soclal snthrn.' Probably the second most important Anthropology may \yeU cotne os a surprise. 
’ pologists a'nd the' few articles which are nut anthropological journal based in Britain, is These can only be understood in the context 

: FnXm the ‘ o^er W f leld* C1 atoMar as 1 mere Ae Joumfl of the International African off recent Marxist influences in anthropology, 

'oddities! nrodticiug some bWe ■ of ^stinite, Africa. It is similar In^ format to These influences have a defined origin in 

‘ contents; P ? ■ 118ts or Man but: It is different in three important tite France of the late 1960s where 

' s Ignoring. i the nou-aoclal' anthropological respects', The- first is that it obviously only AitpuBsers- reappraisal of Marx attempted 


lected papers ha< 
effect on Britiah 
if seems that this 


half-a-dozen or so articles of between 5,000 
to 10^)00 words. It dearly has a place side 
by tide with other radical journals issuing 
from other disciplines such as Praxis. Ideo- 
logy andrSocletj) and- Radical /History Review. 
In spite ot this growing professionalism It 
still retains many of the hallmarks of Its 


visitors. These articles are ofteq itity I 
contributions of much greater leDpltb } 
is usual In other anthropological jantli 
and seem a little out of place m thhtytti 
publication. As a result Cambridge Mr* 
pology has reflected a wide variety d iim 
Inevitably the price of this broad-rainddua 
has been a marked lack of continuity. 

Finally we must turn to yet torts 
anthropological publication — this time hi 
very different character. This U satis ■ 
Royal Anthropological Institute puWktin 
appearing once every two months, the ftp 
Anthropological .Institute News: RAIN, ns 
Is a short periodical of only a dozen sra 
pages, three columns to a page, nnd mtii 
Fair number of photographs. To unaeniw 
its nature we need to turn again to » 
history of the Royal Anthropological Iwfr 
tute. A few years ago the institute, like 
similar institutions, fell on hard timet all 
was decided that instead of retrenching lk 
Institute would K expat« out of recesiw * 
To do this it tried to set itself up m * 
bureau for popularising anthropology m « 
recruited from tile institute of Conteiupo^TL 


Arts a director, Jonathan Benthall, wbo wm 
admirable energy started In motion a wnw* 


and that British social anthropologists aro 

turning' once again to their Journalese hope- ^ 

ful sign. than Man wjll once again be what SH| di 8 but an 


Anthropological Institute out 
scrape. . . 


It wa* always intended to bo — a compilation 
of the most advanced work in the subject. 


ununriy does not have aditors but an 
editorial working group”. 

After all this the contents of Critique of 


Probably the second most important Anthropology may yteU cotne as a surprise. 


■5?«« en i tho Journal It is even then rather 
■out [cult' to Identity any vety strong character 
.oc tw^ency.in this journal. - The reason for 
.‘this is -that it reflects fairly faithfully, ad it 
-.guould,. the' state 6f British anthropology. 
•P>®re was a- time, roughly from 1945-65,' wheti 
^ anthropology developed into a 


Man but It is different in three important tite France . of the 
'respects', The- first is that it obviously only Althussers- reappr 


contains articles about Africa. Thus restric- ,to reinterpret 
Uon was, less' important -in the past -since general evolutn 
the majority of social antliropol 


ast • since 
its did In 


lte France of the late I960* where 
dthussers- reappraisal, of Marx attempted 
a reinterpret Marxs- work mpre as' a 
on era 1 evolutionary theory of society than 
ad been done previously. It thereby made 


ttto majority ot social anuirop elegiacs old m naa-oeen aone previously, it thereby made . 
fact work tit Africa and so the journal was many of the traditional concerns of anthro- 
available for taahy of the same articles as pology ? central > to Marxist discussions. As. 
were submitted to Mon, This, however, is a result of this, though often by indirect 
not the case any more since British social routes, French, and to a certain ext out 
anthropology is spreading its net more British, anthropology, became revivified in 


was tnat tins wouia . U4C „ v \‘ 
that would be found in intellectual dwaw , 
walting-rooma and sixth-former* 
throughout the country. As a w? ult b i|v (| ! 
tends to concentrate on the 
ontlu-o pology — primitive art. the *0PP"" 
role oE anthropologists in 
etlmograplilc fflms. It al 5 0 .. < ft ir , “-L Wf* 
tfon about lectures and exhibitions “ 'g, 
book reviews. The final prodtict, 

Boems to fall uncomfortably 
stools, manifesting n ialsc and ’jJJ 
trend/ness like Siat of fkjjr 
services of bleaslng for m°torWK«. • ^ 
Some times RAfiTpandera i.» 
supposed public that it honm 
sionals by what it publishes J pi 


: theoretical •. 'purpose amazed, dazzlod and 
somewhat BiscohcerMd outsiders. 

* ...Such a peripd of theoreti<aI cohesion., ho w- 


equally over the continents, • 

"'The- second, important -difference is that 
Africa 3s not solely 1 restricted to social 


a new .and, because of the .contact with 
philosophy, . much - more sophisticated 


y restricted ta social theoretical .perspective. 
; take in. articles about Critique of Anthrop, 


a--.-- 
h? V 




.critique of Anthropology was one of die 
offshoots of this development in Britain and 
80 Surprising that it has beon doml- 

g ated by French inspiration and often arcane 
rench polemics. The early numbers aspect-' 
ally contain . many translations . from the 
French and eyen some of the articles by 
Anglophones sound as though -they are pain- 
ful attempts by foreigners to articulate a 
wry difficult , end . imperfectly understood - 


ot and who would, in auy CB *V‘ atr(>il di 
what patronized if- they ever «"»• 
journal.- The problems, of tJSSw 


:c'i ■ . "W -r,'* i ■■■■■' r r,.- * A'lVir.-':, Vi . very qur/cmt , end , imperfectly understood. 

: . . . jatiguago., In, Bpita or.this the. llvollness, 

.b'-: -f* F t ' ■■■- : *: *■ : -. ■' ■ " hiyentlvenesi.and epthuslasm .of the contri-, 

:.''.v.i'*-j.wv. • '-is . -It:- •: ?-■-*. :.: 1 •« * r -Fx-stf ; tiutor^ makes o pleasant: dtohgp from some 

■ ’* ^ ■' :-‘t- i*-is ■' - ■ V. ' ' ' 5 -’ V: V; ' dimfn^Sff 0 as Critic* 

•..!> v ■ ■■ ' ... .. gig |M .net yldeti attja tries tQ move away . 


■ ’ -r--: --i v' ii'V*- •• r ’ « ot f i , ™i evertiy sector^ origin*- Inevitably. 

The Institjite also publishes a lively news maga- ^ !‘. 

Si-Sf'" ' Obcasipnd P^s . 

- •'* .• ■ .. r : s. • i- - *'■ I j. " ' i*i . r ■ i i • ■ T .itfl trrtat watintw fA m .a 


iV^IoglE^'', ,jW3fex.; : :;’- an4 Q.o ''‘Occasional;' )P^pei;a ; : 

-■ ;; ] ? V :• ".^^bprtflp.; afed ; sii bscri^tl^ifi;; : Ta 'on; \ .. ''V;; .* 

• : pr.-ap ^pKc'atiott.^:;'-: -• ; r })■ -.:i 


■' Its ^iatest venom for other points of view 
P 18 -fhe left .but these criticisms tend to be 
Concerned with' highly specialized issues or 



s Is perhaps ia ‘good thing in 
end -it, , refTetts tftb geuufne 
fhe- coqtj-ib.uforB’. but 'tiiu jar- 
rof^ clarify, of niahy 0 f the 
trictS^e. readet-smp aiid the 


■'j ' - 


1 l "vi 4 r v-'" 

7 ; \; Jil V jl -- - , C' 7 '-' 

:-;v [is v* : ; :v^ - • ’* : - V v: i'’ : 


journal.- The probknu pt » 

from a lack of goddwijl-r 1 ' 
a need for a journal ®* petf^S 

• Today th anthropology but it PM* j-Jif 

•• as If anybody has yet found 
there is one to be found. 

'thing would bo if a journal 
• Society published more and Wfl?*., 

■.tia 

■ POlogists, like other scientist^, 
bound by the geographical QriftJ , 0 pob^j 
or periodicals T They are I JJ 

woi-king. alM 

:3ft 

. \ogy, in nistory.' journals * S J &dM 

■African History, 5J ,-wJH 

' sent - or Journals. t0 

. ■ speri«lism.s such as. Conplb* 1 f ^ 
’ Sociology md, Oceania. 

. All in all the beat wW S'to BritaJu JB 
- -pologkal publications bj*® 1 
see. them as a small ^part P >T itb. ,rw 
, '.and much ipore. .amP^ hops • ■ 'frO> 
-, Unclea r boundarlea. .. • 

L Xhe author. : ft 


1 .- 
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h the Soviet- Union -under the 
leadership of a conservative geron- 
tocracy, drifting into a social ,and 
eooaooiic crisis? Or, on the con- 
trary, does the Soviet Union remain 
ta example of stability in an in- 
creasingly unstable world, in which 
lutii events as those in -Poland could 


not possibly happen? In tfafs- article 
l will try to examine- ti!ie underlying 


kdti and economic trends, and to 
conn to some necessarily tentative 
cooclusionH. Needless to aay, the 
evidence Is incomplete, unclear, con- 
tradictory, and it is ail too easy to 
hd wrong -. ■ 

. ff there Is indeed d crisis, what 
,<rt to aiues? • , 

One element, relates to the doml- 
natjoa of the Commuliljt party over 1 
jwtiety. There are no sociali cUl- 
uSx 25 gnomic organizations 
me party dods not oontroh 
im system of nomenklatura, a list 


‘With ideological commitment weak, and cynicism 
widespread at all levels, there arises the problem of the 
legitimation of party rule’. Alec Nove examines the 
relationship of government and social order in Russia 


such key sectors 'as - coal a toe I, 
cement, chemicals,' many* kinds ' of 
machinery. The ’ next ; fivt?-yoar 
plan, now In Its > final drat non 


plan, now In its > final -drafting 
stage; will certainly envisage lower 
growth rates and' a very itiodbst 


improvement in living standards. 
Will this be enough to twelve 


social stability ? Will the 'Sdv'Jet 


They choose to label the present 
system ** developed " (raztAtoy) or 


“ mature ” ( zrelyi ) socialism, a com- 
placent formulation unlikely to 


disaggregated by type, runs to 12 
million I It is inconceivable that 
the centre, even if armed with tho 
latest computers, can encompass so 
much. Plans are therefore incon- 
sistent, contradictory, late, incom- 


« . MjHdimtento and . appointees 
wild* colrens every office of slgalfi- 
22f 8 %V^ r *Poere, ensures -that 


St T* sphere, ensures 'that 

?yty.otHeiaij eiblier hold or decide 
h°ld*; virtually any job of in- . 
command: editors, mina- 
P^->™de union secretaries* dlrec- 
education or research, as 
'USa’SL moret - Purely political-. 
JPWlotoieots. While most of the 17 
^IS^’Pwbr-.mambera are- relatively 
Wwtisss, membership is the pass- 
K^P'oowtian.-high office and‘ 

”|Mrs. iftchid.e access, to scarce . 
,‘iEi ** d .. services, tftrougli a 
ihutlve ‘ network, and . 
ok- chronic shortage 
^*7?? Y?*y Important; advauc- . 


mean much to citizens queuing for 
food. l\ 

t'There has-been a lively discusaiop, 
especially, among Western Marxian, 
about tue : nature of the Soviet 
aoriety. Is there a ruling class? 
Or should it be called-, a caste, 
stratum, Al*to?. Are the . jvorkerg 
exploited, and it so by whom ? Is 
th>S socialism at all, or a new form 
pf oppressive society, a new "mode 
of .production ” unforeseen by 
Marx? Or Is it an unstable moment 
in a- transition towards, or away 
from, sopto imaginary ** real social- 
ism"? • .. . . .. 

The debate continues in the 
Wdst, but these affl taboo subjects 
in 'USSR.. Thus, do mention must 
ever be made of the special distri- 
bution network which everyone 
knows eitists, let alano these more 
fundamental matters. 


plate, and .aggregated, - That-' 1* 'to 


aay, . to give one Example tin 
specify the putput or .supply ,i 
bearings, metal, cloth, fO( 
b 1 though each, of these items 


d, ■ Tha(- is 'to 
mple they will v 
.supply .of bail- . 


bearings, metal, cloth, foptwear, 
although each, of these items comes 
iu .a wide variety of models, sizes, 
types, qualities. Production then 


stretch as far as Kharkov”. Short- 
ages affect a wide range of manu- 
factures as well as foodstuffs, and 
matters are made worse by distribut- 
ional inefficiency and the practice 
of giving priority to a few large 
Cities.- -v. •. ■ . . 

Hie artHiWrrjr ’Citizen - had bend-: 
fifed from steady Improvements ill' 


Union have the resources to supbbrt 
• its aHies -in time of trouble ?■ Cuba 


haa suffered severely from shorts 
ages, Polhnd is again needing urgent 
aid J yet the USSR cannot supply 
additional quantities of gffdn, oil 
and raw materials, without depriv- 
ing other allies or the domestic 
,.*Wkind. . most nrobably; ttleTald 


living standards; up to tiie middlri: 
1970s. Consumer - durables becqme 
widely available, * many millions 
were rehoused, incomes (especially 
of the loVv-paid) j-ose, * and . all . this - 


types, qualities. Production then 
adjust^ itself to the plan-instruction 
and not to the needs of the users. 


world. 1 


Quality and technical progress da 
not lend themselves to plan-instruc- 
tions, being difficult to define; 
unlike quantity. A large, complex 
and overworked plan-bureaucracy 
generates inefficiency' because its 
task is inherently impossible. ' The 
larger and ' more complex the 
economy, the. more'lmpbsslblri it is 
to -menage it from the centre. 


generated expectations .of J further 
improve meals'. - Instead, things have 
got worse. .This could become a 
threat to .lthbUftir." 

A system V originally developed 
for rE^pid “ extenri.va 1 ’ industrializa- 
tion of a backward countrv is uow 
audibly creaking at the jofiits.-Proi- 
ductipn for plan-statistics rather 
than for use leads to waste and 
mediocre quality. The sheer sdze of 
the bureaucratic, structure leads to 
frustration, at all. levels. Not: only 
workers, but . also managers ..and 
middle-grade planning officials are; 
effected by tiie. difficulty of getting 
things ..done,.- gad,,. .obtaining the. 
means to do them, When rttaiiy dif- 
“ ’ ' offices, departments, . jnlnj 


What is the justification 6f party 
rule and the privileges of official- 
dom ? “ Building communism ” ? 


iA»u« t^Ueves that -thia • slogan -has 
? /“.What Js the difference 


,? (**. What is the difference 
socialism end comraun- 


■ Yet central control is regarded as 
vital i it makes possible the concen- ' 
tratioR of ‘scarce resources op priq- 
rity- sectors, Such as arftu, or ebefgy. 1 !. 


toughet sedflrify npjparqebs ,an4 
greater patierfee of tiie ;pupuWrioa 
make- it Very '"unlikely that .these 
event's .wilt -ba ! renronuied’ lia the 
SovtofUpIdrt, tH6ti5H,fpVd 'shoxiekea 
•in' some .Areas cotild touch' Off lptal 
, Protest ■ Strikes' ft nd .. liideed ,'mqv, 'al- 
ready hhris dotie sd. Condition s .of 

tn Artnon * Ki'AaJ oa«iviintSitii ' ciia-Z.ii. 


.shortage ' breed corruption,' stiihu- 
lato the' 50-qalled second economy. 
■Whllo “ free ttade unions " are out 
pf the question, 1 Labour l^lricipliue 
is a major prdblem;'. vritb pilfering, 
drunken dfss' and absenteeism wide- 
.spread. It seems likely- diat. jBr'ezh- 


ney’s successors to ay adopt; 7 an :an- 


’ ’ democratic : reform 


SiOTSSf' 


7^5* leads to predictable 

*a&Hf 


certainly' 




achieved 




nrigina 1 ; Jdegit - wag'.! 

Mtwi£ft a?6 ^?* *?*• words 
sabrical:.nn.t riaii#.T, * 


pow, "dalighi ■ ^ibey ■ 

:P. U/its 'nnlilAn ** 1 K 1 .., ■ - 


^.bqsaes^. aqti.; Inot sur- 




ig got rid of 


one blust .see.the economic uouu.^p, 
which must be, .iucroasmgly worry-, 
ihg the leadership. The longer? 

; terni essencri . of the problem un- 
doubtedly relates to the cOntradle- 
Uon between the enormqu* com* 
plrixlty of a modern induatrfal 
economy- and the centralized com- 
mend stricture of; planning. In 
the absence of market relations, it 
is nedessafy for'tiie planumg organs 1 
hot ‘only to ' determine what goods 
and services: shall be produced) and 
by whom, but also to provide by 
administrative allocation the| means 
required to produce them.' 1 There 
merit also be plan-directives' cover- 


'trine. 
and- tl 
-.-society 
resources i 
Therefore,.. 

•jrdp^'ateaiy 

market-hasc 

economy, the presBnt moaersnip uaa 
Confined 'its* reforms to reorganiza- 
tlonS of- the centralized . management 
structure, 

v Meanwhile ■ ecouomic problems 
accumulate. Growth rates have fallen 
to ihodest - teve(s. Shortages have 
grown Worse, as can be seed both 
Front tlie : Increase in unfinished in- 
vestments (hefo up: for i lack of 
materials ati'd labour) and tji length- 


uimui vu.idiUons i «» 

age and what Brezhnev 
i‘5 Xo as the soiantific- 
volution, it find* it Jn-. 
Ijfflcult to control: the 


reiieatedly complained of “ depart- 
mentalism" and "localism”, and 


entog tfuetles. . There 19 .'a, Jrirge 
•Bad . growing' gad between r purchas- 


Ung-pchfo! 1 end .the volume of evati 
"ablh'.gObds and services. -The impor- 
tance- of price policy must bri- 8 tressed 
too. ft is claimeil.'that the retell price: 
•index ' has barely, altejred ' for tbfe 
laa£ twenty years.: Meat 'end other 
livestock- products' are heavily sub- 
•sldized- But slqce tnobey, Wftge^ and 
peasaqt Incomes nro rising, ^and out- . 
put of Consumers’ goods ana. of food- 


meiKiuii9in viiu , § nuu 

as repeatedly exhorts his iubordiit- 
ates to improve quality, Introduce 
new tedmiquBS. study use*. demand.' 
But exhortation ' is' plainly not 
enough. 

' Othfer factors' contributing to pre- 
!sent- difficulties iriclUde- the ‘higi) 
level bf military expenditure (some 
,pf;1t repcealed), tiwr.Jag 'Ip agrioiiU 
:turaP production (despite huge in- 

a?tt 

high eiprinditurei J,in, ; , Siberia. 

■ Siberian • fuel . atUl • minerals ■ Ore 
vitally' inip'brtanf, - but. extremely 
expensive to develop. The results 


exports. This seems to' hie an un- 
balanced judgment. Detente liad 
other causes, one of vJjiich was a 


change iu Western policy, • eg. 
wl 1J ingneas .to > recogn Ize • the GDR . 
■ And the status, quo In .Europe, as 
• well as to extend- larftd credits, to 
.. the Russia. It is.trtie that the Soviet 


from .the , big rise, in tpe price oE 
'oil android; But .it. is not unusual 
for trade 1 to . benefit Sthose- who 
eugage 4hi -.if, 'c-d Ad, though Imports 

frAmlfJia Waul 1 1 nifi Diikaffln. 


so far have been impressive.': Weit 
Siberia faris quickly become one of 
the' world’s, luraest Sources of '.oil- 


from -tiie W.est .liqve risen substan- 
tially, the- bulk - of 1 So riot equipment 
.(and grain) ..is domastlcallv pra- 
. a need* . OE ; course. , i aiparts do play - 
a significant role jn’ sonfo sectors of 


• ■'l'"*- • 1 . "i. .V 


mucn.-eise oesiara, ui 
V Inst fuctions to multiple ; thousands 
of production units. i^ respfect oF 


One Soviet -story,' "And so I ant 
flyipK ta Kharkov at' once 1 ’. ** Why 
- Kharkov, if the meat is in' Kiev?” 
'** Well, bj how the queue will -sorely' 


..the' world’s, largest sources of '.oil- 
and gas. But^to'atoid shorfagb 6f : 
.eiiergy lt will ^be necessary to invest 
even diore heavily;' in remote And 
'inhospitable areas. ' 

The < present (1976-80) five-year 


the economy, but it is quite wrong 
to imagine that embargoes or threats 


plan is clearly to be underfulfilled 
by a substantial margin, not only 
*in- amsumets’ - goods -but 'also* in 


:,.of embargoes .could majee so great 
a difference £s to influence, basic 
.foreign policy decisiousi 

The events .taj Afghan fe t an should 
.remind: us of Soviet obriesslon with 
security, t do. not believe that it is 


part of a conscious plod for world 


1 Continued ■ ort-pUge *12‘ 

















Trying to help students find tlieir 
feet in the challenging, often con- 
fusing, and relatively unstructured 
world of first year undergraduate 
studies is a perennial problem. 
Wastage rates remain disturbingly 
high despite improved induction, 
programmes, and traditional per- 
sonal tutorial systems. In our 
department we have tried to reduce 
wastage rates and assist student per- 
formance via a combination of more 
effective individual counselling and 
study skill provision through the 
personal counsel Ling-study skills 
scheme introduced in October 1978. 

This scheme reflects the view that 
counselling ■ is essentially a non- 
directive activity which, in a world 
of deepening insecurity and acceier- 
nting change, should enable the 
student to bccqme a learner inde- 
pendent of the teacher, although 
interdependent with other students, 
as learning Is seen as a group as 
■well as an individual activity. At 
Ihe hcart of such counselling should 
be the development of the students’ 
self respect and confidence, and an 
emphasis on touching as h communi- 
cation process in which the key 
activity is learning rather than 
teaching. A strategy that Is learner 
based rather than teacher based 
replaces the central position of the 
active lecturer talking to the passive 
student. With the focus on effective 
learning the development of study 
skills bo come & of key importance. 

Different models can be used 
when approaching study skills : — 

The casualty model is very com- 
mon. and suggests that nothing 
needs to be done until the student 
clearly has a problem. Then action 
can be taken. ... . ^ 

The measles model suggests that 
there is rarely likely to ne a pro- 
blem as over time the necessary 
skills ore caught from other infected 
souls. 

The athletic model, on the other 
hand, suggests that all students carl 
be helpeoto mote fully realize their 
potential from the provision of a 
suitable programme. Die experience 
of commercial organizations, such as 
the Learning Methods Group, who 
haye found that one of their main 
sources of demand U from post- 
graduates seems to support this 
model. 'This is the one. on .which 

universities a specially established 
extra-departmental. learning skills 
unit provides study skills assistance 
an an individual basis on demand, 
and. courses geared to die- needs of 
specific departments. Study .Skills 
programmes can . also be offered at 
. the start of a course or provided , 
continually throughout; the year. The 
tin usual, and possibly unique feature 
of our scheme .ls> its combination of 
an Ihtra departmental scheme pro- 
vid ed, ' throughput • the year based 
dn did. athletic ‘model. It ts operated 
within a- counselling context qs it 
has.. beep .found that personal pro- 
blems. dire sometimes only the outer 
Jtmntfe stations of study skill, diffi- 
culties, so that study skills ard most 
etfectXvaly developed within a cbiiu* 

: selling context, 

The schema was . introduced at ah 
awkward 'time as the department 


Keeping your own counsel 



Learning should be a group as well as an individual activity 


Keith Elliott emphasises the importance of the non-directive 
approach to first year guidance 


was resubmitting its BA social 
studies degree to CNAA lor valida- 
tion. The department, covering five 
major social science disciplines 
(economics, geography, history, poli- 
tics and sociology), has an annual 
Intake of up to 120 students for that 
degree programme which is its 
major work. At such a time of re- 
assessment, I was convinced that the 
traditional personal tutorial system, 
was no longer geared to the chal- 
lenge of meetltig the evolving needs 
of our first year students. 

The traditional system had oper- 
ated throughout the 1970s Dn the 
basis of six students being allocated 
to one of twenty personal tutors. 
The allocation process was entirely 
random with personal contact with 
the tutor established on the enrol- 
ment day. Beyond that initial meet- 
ing there was no established 
programme since, the implicit 
assumption was that the personal 
tutor (“ come and See me if you have 
any problems ") whs a casualty 
officer. Even so in that limited role 
useful work was done as a question- 
naire survey In 1972 revealed that 
25 per cent of the students had 
taikOn a problem or difficulty to .their 
personal tutor. Over 66 per cent qf 
them feeling that they had obtained 
information or some degroe of 
assistance > 

Nevertheless that traditional sys- 
tem had three major shortcomings. 
First, counselling support for stu- 
dents.. vies generally inadequate 
especially |h the crucial autumn 
1 term. .This was partly ' due to look 
'of enthusiasm among' some staff, 
the difficulty of meeting students' 
at mutually convenient times and 
the feet tfiat the personal tutor 
probably would have no academic 
: contact in’ lectures or tutorials with 1 

• his students!' ' * ' - • 1 ' ■ 

Second, ‘if counselling support 
was inadequate 1 study .skills fissis- 
tance'was nil as the provision of a 
wide ranging study skills pro- 
gifemme was not part of the duties 
included in -the interpretation pf his 

• role by even the keenest personal 
tutor. . 


Third, there was no co-ordination 
of personal tutoring so that personal 
tutors never met to discuss their 
work' or any perspectives upon the 
subject. 

Once discussions had been 
initiated on these shortcomings it 
became clear that there was support 
for a new scheme specifically 
designed tp overcome them. The 
personal counselling — study skills 
scheme was,- therefore, introduced 
on ah experimental basis two years 
ago. Its main features are: — 

• A reduced number of staff (1$ or 
16) are invited, because of their 
experience, keenness and interest in 
the work, to become personal coun- 
sellors. They must all be first year 
academic tutors. 

9 On becoming a personal counsel- 
lor a member of staff accepts in re- 
lation to each of his students respon- 
sibility fori (a) creating a caring 
environment within which learning 
is facilitated and, fb) developing the 
student's study skills. 

• Each student Is allocated to a PC 
who must also be one of his aca- 
demic tutors. Allocation is also 
geared to some extent to “ match- 
ing". • students .with ,, pavtlqylai? 
background^ 'or ambitions to particu- 
lar PC staff. 

• Enrolment is now treated purely 
as an administrative task, undertaken 
by specially briefed enrollers who 
are not necessarily personal coun- 
sellors. The complicated tasks of 
ensuring that students have PCs who 
teach ■ them and that PCs have 
approximately, equal numbers, of 
Btudents being undertaken . during 
and just after enrolment. 

• Throughout the academic year all 
first year students and PC staff - are 
timetabled to have the same free 
luvur in "prime" time each week. 

- That hour enables the PC to meet 
on Individual student or students,' 
or tho whole group for a study skills 
activity, without fear of timetable 
clashes. Rooms are also booked for 
group meetings. 

There Is a wide ranging study 


other, economic reform in: Hungary 
and .the' most rodent events . in .; 
Poaatid, show that these countries 
have . some robin for ;. manoeuvre,' 


the Soviet 


wlth mllitary intervention an un-- 
likoly - last' . resort. - Despite the 
marked improvement or Soviet 
terini .of Jrraoe with Eastern Europe 
mnee. ',1973! it 1 mifst 1 seem to the 

— / - * ) llLl i. . .. . 


II IllUot. ovcui IU ■ IUU 

soviet leader^ that these countries 
are a burden: they cteim a major 


. Iroiq bage-Jl , ’ .* '• * . :,v •• 

' •tohaUeat' or even for- a takeover - * 
v : bf. .’Middle lEast "oil States* though 
• no doubt the. Krenritn SvQuJd' not! 


■share 'o! Soviet otpol ts of oil and - 
kav;', which are by- far the largest 1 ' 
qptuai qnd. . potential earners- of 
•wwterd -.dUrdenpy, fbr the Soviet 
. union, and' bf which .supplies are 
'short and likely to become shorter'} . 
furthermore most East European . 
countries, . evqn - Poland, have a 
'higher Standard of living than the 
SusslartS. . Not’fpr ,che first time tho 
Soviet Uniou sees itself ( as, coming 


. .. Bui at - the. same time tbd -link 
with .the -Soviet Union gives theirt 
: advantages I ' too : thus Hungary, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, East Ger- 
many .are 'able to obtain: fuel and 
materials (in - exchange for their 
manufactures) which they would .he 
.iunable to ; pay for, in hard currency, 
elsewhere.’ '•• • • 

So ■ both politically and economi- 
cally there ate contradictions ih the 
.attitudes- of’ these- couptrlqa to each 
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1 has been a consldevable increase'!- 

icp s^dTsar 0 r d m rim 

13^1 Mudv skills, m. 

by the fact that each PC is EJ 
so ipe of the important works (rim 
the expanding departmental *2 
of re leva ut literature. 1 

Second, there us been an eff w , 
on teaching as students with , 
greater awareness of study skin, 
become critical of the occasional n 
, prepared or poorly presented ] ec . 

v lure. Indeed by placing the emphj. 

sis on the student mid on the learn, 
mg process encouragement has been 
given to improved teaching tech. 
IKK] lies. 

Third, there has also been an 
impact on assessment practice 
because if a PC is looking at t 
piece of assessment work from one 
of liis students that has been 
marked by a colleague he »n 
lmrdly perform his counselling uik 
well if the comments are short, un- 
helpful, give little idea of how the 
i , . mark was obtained, or what the 

firm -Hi rPf'f’lVP student should do to ensure future 

uitt/Ltivt/ Improvement, A pressure therefore 1 
tends to develop to Improve staff I 
assessment skills and so guideline! 
become established. These empht- 
skills programme involving: size that when the PC reviews the 

‘In the first two weeks a slide- student's work together with the 
tape introduction to library sources student they need clear information 
of information backed up by a con- on what the student needs to do to 
solidation search and retrieval exer- achieve a higher grade, and whai 
else for all students. The exercises the student's strengths are so ilui 
are based on social studies themes they can be identified as the fount 
such as industrialization and migra- tion on which improvement can k 
tion. Each student is also given a built. 

copy of Studying a guide to all our There have also been other «■ 
library sources on study skills. couraging indications of Uw 
The five University of Strathclyde scheme's impact. A recent pilot 
video films on study skills. survey showed that 86 per cent of 

■Role playing essay marking exer- our students felt that we had own 
cises in' which a PC and- his student successful in creating a csrin* on- 
together mark an essay written by viromnent, and significant propor- 
a student from an earlier year. tions felt that their study skills In 
live reading exercises using essay writing (95 per cent), maoage- 
R technique. ment of time (70 per cent), exam- 

:y involving alternative nation technique (55 per cent), uie 
if note-taking, linear and of library (85 per cent), revision 
ree. strategy (70 per cent) and not* 

nee on revision strategy and taking (70 per cent) had been un- 
tion technique. proved. 

C group meet at least once It has also been pleasing to. note 
to discuss the progress of that the regularly monitored tgtomi 
ome and occasionally use attendances reached the remarksWa 
lie “ free “ hours for a mini- average of almost 90 per cent for 
on some aspect of the work, the crucial autumn term last year 
they have included reading when the fully developed scheme 
nail group teaching and stu- first became operational. . 
tcepnon of staff assessment. However, the most rewarding 
i also regular dissemination statistics of all show that in the 
rant' information from, the t wo years since its in troductwn, 
ounselling-skills literature. compared to the previous wo yean, 
ave, however, tried to avoid t here have been reductions m W» 
gets. First, we try to ensure t he academic • and nn u-scademic 
idemts do not perceive the (withdrawal) wastage- rates for ton 
ns . a reflection of their' our normal entrants and mom 
cies. . We try to replace mature students, who are admittea 
isualty model with our nth- under a special entry scheme. • 
odel.T Second, we try to As many variables have enectea 
ideal" blueprints or “whiz- these statistics one cannot prove 
approaches in which " cor- t hat the improvements were cousoo 
tetuods are taught. Believing by the scheme although it « . 

inadvisability of a directive encouraging to find all the wot- 
;h . the PC will ‘often use caters pointing in n positive <*»«■ 
all" discussion techniques tion. it will be an interesting re 
o encourage the students' to search tosk over the next few yeeri 
te their own study patterns, to Investigate whether thi#- unprow- 
their weaknesses and in- ment is maintained, or whether amr 
notes so mat they can then tha scheme's Initial impuct m 
m existing approaches by wastage rates return to their eariio . 
g improved methods and prc-scltomo levels. . !■ 1 

ochniqiies. . ; u 

scheme has produced somo The author Is senior tecuut' 
e ** spin-offs « First there economics at Liverpool Powtoto V 

,et us return to the internal original characters hav 0 . 
ti of the Soviet Union Itself, been attracted to work in me nr / . 


a student from an earlier year. 

Purposive reading exercises using 
the SQ3R technique. 

Activity involving alternative 
forms of note-taking, linear and 
pattern-tree. 

Guidance on revision strategy and 
examination technique. 

The PC group meet at least once 
’a term to discuss the progress of 
the scheme and occasionally use 
one of the “ free ” hours for a mini- 
seminar on some aspect of the work. 
So far they have included reading 
skills, small group teaching and stu- 
dent perception of staff assessment. 
There la also regular dissemination 
. of relevant' information from, the 
latest counselling-skills literature. 

We have, however, tried to avoid 
two dangers. First, we try to ensure 
that students do not perceive the 
scheme as a reflection of their' 
deficiencies. . We try to replace 
their casualty model with our ath- 
letic, model! Second, we try to 
■ avoid " ideal " blueprints or “ whiz- 
bang " approaches in which “ cor- 
. rect” methods are taught. Believing 
in tha inadvisability of a directive 
. approach the PC will often use 
“snqwball" discussion techniques 
trying to encourage the students' to 
articulate their own study patterns, 
. identify their weaknesses and in- 
consistencies so mat they can then 
build on existing approaches by 
choosing improved methods and 
. newer techniques. 

. The scheme has produced somo 
valuable ** spin-offs *\ First thero 

- . But. let us return to the internal 
situation of the Soviet Union Itself. 
Has the ’tone of bills note been too 
. , hegatdye &iid gloomy 7 After all, the 
west has plenty of economic prob- 
lems' of its own, ahd the USSR’s 


of tn£lkIhg l .Cori1ecort , ^supranational 
political' organ. But.vrfthout such an' 
Organ.-;, bovr. qah one . achieve -closer 
■ Integration of the «fate-ruri“ ecoho- 


o the west. ’ b^hOft-ar . Qir horrors, 
.to -.Cfilftfl,’; -MWQatfs t -consefvgtlVe 
"vfhef * we - have - Wo - hold," policy 
'shows , up;- jttrdculatiy cluarly Lin 
itMelr '.quarrel .with Japan oveil the 
TKiirii? islHhda J vSoyietmti'adSIgpnce 
etaiids In ihe way of Japanese par* 


: ip. MOSCOW, to. .OOSStya til Of fqtand’sr 

'trpublqjf --f rtf; to a great wtient. dtio ■ 

■ -iO‘ unsdund and adventurous r , ec0- . 

leadership;,: Of Course this is 'not, 

: tiulttf the why . minfeg ire seen ‘.ih , 
. ,the Chpi,tals of me Soviet UrtidrtV, 

■ .‘ Cpmecih partners. y; • ,J > ; ;• V’ j-. 


.Ghldfti'and' thd- 1 Uflfted Stater. -It 
aeamsiB mo8tr;Shorwlghted-ppUcy; ; ' 

: Soviet,: >elaUflds- vyrlth' iw :Bast, 
European allies ifirb ednipiox ;l apd- 


bargaining ? Tn fact they aU tiy to 
■ aelf ■; mote : . ? fdc , ; ' hard currency; 
■■since there is so much r that they 
-.Wish to ,buy from, the West (there are 
. also 1 credits! - and- ' debts to . repay). 
One cart . observe thls^ uncbm'radely 
bahaVjour ; irt' thq special shops; that 
,, east ..Jh’- all, "these countries, which 
refuse to- accept communist; ! cur; 
; renttea; • .- •';! . ■ ' '!.. 

;. ', Bi*t in! ■ ahy, .case ; the - USSR ha? 
.. given nbtdce' that It qahnbt incr^eq 


relatively modest growth rate of 
2 to! 3 per cant migi)t Stem satisfac- 
tory seen from a coun try in which ■ 
. ouqjut Is, falling and unemployment 
rising at ari accelerating rate. It re- 
mairte tl;a case.* however,* that- there 
is evidence of something like a crisis' 
; in the Soviet 1 j)lanxilrig system, with 
. ; aouibe ! shortages; . bottlenecks, nhysi- 
cal lrnbftlailces, a loss of cohfa*ol ovdr 


sub-units of the economy itself; and 
something quite unqliantitlable 
which, has been described as 
'■ creeping; demoralization. Eyert irt' 
RiiaMa proper, .wliere traditional 
. patriotism fis art . important cem hitt- 
ing factor, there QOuld 1 be trouble; 
. Unless , proper change* arb made. 

. i ( do,aot -Irish W . suggest, thiat. the 
Sovjet Union is . Mftfuc, pr ; aboutl-to 


fall to pieces^ only that unsolved.' 


Intervantionif: r th9vlocal.'<y)tn>ade» 
.get; tod ,;f if ’ of ;Jinej :■ ;.-Ort ! . ^ha 




... X . • • i 


..'Tha forms' of ; tra.de havh htSyw !' re |jc^ea. >. 
sharply against thorti, *inca 1973, anfi id ahy .cflsi 

)nuqH of thoir productive capacity is .. Bivea notice that i 
tdmrolttd rf .to - supply; Soviet ! needs; - Its .supplier ’ of fu 
imder. bll rt w ral a g Ire em tots. . There to u* allies dbov& i 
, bas' ;ql*d' (beSn fbm.e pr&ssul'e .Tbr 1 .- Th^r'efora if! they i 
t head countries .to Iny'cftt -In’ the ■ they, must trade- mj 
; Sbrifet- iUijion ;SO- as ' to/ .dfiyei6ft..,af»d' vrl® (the tHdi 
. fidrtrqes , of- supply from toltlcli - they, , Conflict? , \t\th :. jh, 
are* oyencually tq ■ benefir, but art v,Com^ri-; Itf(egratl 
terms • which' are . by no hearts too bad;-Tha..Sovi 
attractive. ' . i..: ‘ . alter hatVe.bMt. to' i 

■. . . ' . 4 !':v i «: r> v 

r 4 ■ * 


.efficiency- but seems to bave.no ideji , 
. how to; achieve these, objeqtiyeq. . 

' Many ob servers believe that no 
major., change, Is possible so lojig as 
par^. 'ralei , persists.': In its. present. 

, ' form. ‘■ Art y&ff e t tive ' d cortbm id J rtf 
k form wowla diminiat; thei-poweq ovqi» 
v paeploi'arid ^ejourtes .exei'clsed- by 
. tha pat ty-sta£a apparatus, - is also 
. r vowe&6itt bfie(: the fl&t geitepetioh : 
^■pfRti'ty. leadqrs.' is lively to be, hi Or a ; 
. : mqebl>uriri! end -uhhhaglnative-' than : 
■ , die -present lpt, ; that . intelligent !and 

, ,.f - '. ■•!• : ’•* y , £• ' y - . * ,’j • ., - v; 

'!“!•!;;'•! ■ ■i -' 1 


uflun Btw Aciea r . « I r tr H ' 

apparatus nor co-opted |” t0 , ’Lw- 
a land of survival of- “"JK 
Mediocrity recruits , bke-m|n . 
mediocrity. Even, siich supp^ 1 ^ 
"cultural” bodies as die V."#}*. • 
; Soviet Writers ora • led W ^ 
lustreless bureaucrats, wt 
literary talent. Of course. j^ ^ : 
In the USSR some. 7^4 
technocrats and 
whom hold fairly senior 
political power resides. »»l * 
breed of party bow. Though 1 ^ 

-a graduate (in techw)lop).i|' ^peft 
she) has little culture, MiffiJnSfr. 
f i cial knowledge of. caieriu*^ j nwl . 
ism; and k profound distrust '.^^ 
lectiiels. These men h^e 
years exercised R° wer i It J #. 

■ the. privileges '*«« 0ft 

; out any responslbmty- “ . ■ j^pt 
. low . them. Why should 

■nbw-fanglW .«**«:. ? 0 Sn? ' 

adverse^ affect tdiolr posl ^ 

■ •!. The 'probabilities 1 

• to' the mixture, as ; e, s ?,ouid ^ot 

so. i But the ! possibility • f ^bitluu 5 : 
' btf 'excluded that dn, oge 10 ihl 
youhaer .: man alf eedy . • f •],« beto 
' seats- of povVbr i ^ 
carefully hiding ! ^gar ot\ a . 
bushel, might batojj 18 
far-feachlng . 

. After dll, ecg wmlc fa r for { h* 
neither for S 0 vfet^^ er s n ver is. ll 
: political futurq 4t whose .. . 

charge.:. 
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What does Whitehall want of its scientists? 


Scientists In Whitehall 
by Philip Gumnictl 
Manchester University Press, £14.50 
ISBN 0 7190 0791 7 

by Hermann Bondi 

The problems involved in tile inter- 
action of science and government 
are manifold and important. From 
the title this hook seems to limit 
It, concern to one particular area, 
the professional staffing of govern- 
ment departments wirn scientists. 
Although the authnr ranges somo- 
what wider than this, it is certainly 
his primary focus. It is a subject, 
on which many people feel highly 
emotional, ana ir is a pleasure to. 
geo a book in which the tempera- 
ture stays low throughout. One may 
in die end question whether the 
author has not been too coolly 
descriptive, too willing to restrict 
his efforts to -the gathering and 
presentation of material, to coma 
-snywbore near realizing those emo- 
tional energies that are (a necessary 
and powerful machine for progress. 
But be. that as it may, the book 
will be essential source material 
for all future workers in the field 
and is immeasurably enriched by 
the author’s knowledgeable and : 
sympathetic comparisons with other 
countries. 1 ; 

The book begins with a superbly 
clear, concise and perceptive des- 
cription. of - the characteristics of 
British government. In the next two 
chapters he reviews the government 
of science and the scientific civil 
service over a span of over 100. 
years. Personally I found the his- 
torical portions particularly grip- 
ping; the description of where we 
are now is without error but of. 
rather limited content. Tire chapter; 
heading Advisory Elites .. . ." 
made me fear a jargon-riddled 
attempt to prove some sociological 
point or other. But this i9 not of 
the nature of this author; he 
neither descends Into .jargon nor. 
does he propose to prove any point. 
Hu assembly of data is impressive,; 
hut at points tantalizing. One edit-' 
stantly wonders what he is driving : 
at. out never quite finds enlighten- 
ment. ,. . 

By contrast, I much enjoyed biR 
chapter oh science , in government 
Hero is a wealth of 
well digested information, clearly 
j™eiued, with good examples of 
tue machinery and illuminating com- 
parison, with tUe USA. Although' 
one mpy well feel that the .omission 
of rg5e studies of decision-taking is 
■ serious epp, the reason for this, 
is not a deficiency of the author, 
out stems from tue fact that thtf 
Hata bib v largely unavailable. (I 

might_ mention here that, in my 
experience the obscurity .of the pro- 
“•s -of decision-taking lies only very 
Partially in the . confidentiality of 
ins paperwork, . Bnd ipainly in the 

intrinsically obscure interplay of 

personalities, of knowledge, of pros- 
that even those luyqlved 
jnroughtNit would often be hard put 
”! B l ye agreed,, valid a ud coherent 
- acc6Up[ S , 0 ( how it all happened.) ■ 
dhapter on , the research 


council system, is somewhat . less 
satisfying. Again the historical part 
is excellent, and the description of 
interactions is good, but the 
system's quality must be judged by 
how well it works. The case-study 
of one of. those very rare examples 
whore ministers aiid central civil 
service were deeply involved (UK 
participation in the 300 GeV 

f article accelerator at the Centre 
uropeqii de Recherches Nucigaires 
in Geneva) is really not sufficient. 
British science flourishes or wilts 
through the hundreds of smaller 
decisions on research grants, on 
institute activities, on research 
studentships, on minor instrumen- 
tation grants. What is crucial here 
is not just the quality of 'the choices 
made but their costs in' effort for 
the proposers, in energy expended 
by . those judging, in time delays 
occurring, and in their efforts to 
attract the right people at‘ the time 
they are needed, in raising or lower- 
ing _ morale, in stimulating or 
stultifying good work, in making It 
attractive or burdensome for a uni- 
versity to have staff good ut attract- 
ing research council grunts end 
research students. This strikes me 
as a major gap, although there is 
a good discussion of • the 
“ Rothschild " reforms and the wide 
'adoption of the customer-contractor 
principle. Again, excellent as a 
historical account but a few 
examples of work actually com- 
missioned would have helped. 

The final chapter is a good and 
agnin very cool summary of the 
problematics of the science-go verb- 
ment interaction, excellent at quot- 
ing a wide spectrum of relevant ' 
published views, but without a con- 
clusion that could raise anybody’s 
blood pressure. 

• It is olways unkind and 
unwarranted for a reviewer to 
criticise an author for having 
written a book different iq scope 
and coutent from the one lie would 
have written himself, and so my 
Judgment on this book (in iny 
professional mathematical language) 
is 'that it constitutes necessary and 

wejl-wrltteii . (indeed enjoyable) 
reading for anybody. Interested in 
the subject but it is in no way 
sufficient I trust that this verdict 
will' be taken os positively as I 
intend, For few books can claim 
as much..’ 

But perhaps I should say here 
what I regard as the gaps . in 
knowledge rltat this book does 
does little to fill and that' are 
much in need of discussion. The 
biggest deficiency, as I see it, in 
the science-go ve rn mont Interaction 
lies in the still Insufficient integra- 
tion of technology and science On 
the one hand with the policy-making 
work on the other. It would be 
quite ...wrong to deny that much 
progress has been made since the 
scientist, as supposed expert on 
arcane mysteries, was expected to 
be “on tap", ready to glvfc precise 
answers to any question, however 
ill-formulated. ■ 

• THbre are now numerous mem- 
bers of the “science group” who 
work as full members' of inter- 
disciplinary .teams involving n.ot 
only administrators but lawyers, 




Sir Hermann Bondi in January of- this year, nfter ids appointment as 
Chairman o[ the Government’s . Advisory • Committee on Energy 
Conservation, 


accountants, statisticians, and so 
on, and who are recognized by 
their administrator colleagues as 
human beings whose cooperation 
in the formulation of the questions 
is at least as important a$ tlieir 
ability to procure answers. But 
not only does the old feeling of 
the “scientist on tap” still linger 
on In many places, but the unhung 
and career of the Whitehall scien- 
tist Get alone his pay) still present 
unresolved problems. 

Whui.dues Whitehall want of ,it« 
scientists ? ' I would . suggest ■ that 
tha ability to work in a multidisci- 
plinary team and sensitivity to the: 

political and administrative con- 
straints are as essential Ingredients 
as knowing how to formulate (and 
find out from whom to obtain the 
answer to) scientific arid techno- 
logical questions. An ability to com- 
municate to noil-technical people' 
not only technical knowledge but, 
much more difficult, the limitations 
of existing knowledge, is dearly' 
vital, and a technical “ gut feeling " 
arising from experience is most 
useful 

In-depth expertise is by its nature 
specialized, and therefore any par- 
ticular expertise is rarely, iE ever, 
useful in Whitehall- But we all 
believe (and I subscribe to this 
belief) th-at one cannot become a 
“technological generalist” of the 1 
kind Whitehall needs without 
having first acquired a knowledge 
through successful research and 
development of what • these pro- 
cesses are like. Of course, govern- 
ment activities extend for beyond 
Whitehall, ait d no technical govern- 


ment activity (be it at the National 
Physical Labors wry or at tlic 
Royal Aircraft . Establishment or at 
the National Engineering Labora- 
tory) could conceivably be carried 
put without a body of highly , com- 
petent specialists working in their 
speciality. 

IIow to recruit and train these 
specialists, however, is far better 
understood than how to obtain the 
technolosical generalists needed in 
Whitehall and elsewhere (batiks. 
Parliament, coiqpany boards, .and 
so oo). I tend to think that tire 
deed to' go right back into education 
to get rttis right. If a science 
professor from a' university moans 
to rite about tile paucity of 
scientifically ' trained people in 
Parliament, on company boards and 
in the top echelons of the ciyli 
service, I, ask ip return “Do you 
train your undergraduates to take 
, their places there.?'. . Do you sacri- 
fice time from teaching them !your 
science so that they. -can learn to 
be as good at communication as an 
arts graduate, so Iliac they know 
the rudiments of management, so 
chat they acquire a facility for deal- 
ing with people ? ’’ . For tiiece are 
the skills needed. Ori-iy a. vary few 
science professors can say _yes *' 
to this, and though the situation is 
markedly fetter in engineering even 
there it is a product of . the past 
dozen years or so. 

Success in teaching more than a 
speciality (at the cost, of course, of 
teaching less of that speciality) will 
show itself both in those who after 
a first degree stay in the subject, 
and in those who are by their edu- 


cation encouraged tn 'seek a wider 
range of employment. The latter 
arc beginning to give much needed 
broadening to the educational back- 
ground uud mode of thinking of 
those in positions of responsibility 
(stil HargeJy confined to the younger 
people, as the development is so 
new; and the former are beginning 
to give us research students, whose 
thesis writing is not made an agony 
by it being their first coherent writ- 
ing since Ordinary Level. 

These are, however, still the foi> 
lunate few, the major! Ly of science 
students being confined to subject- 
blinkers throughout their university 
careers. Of course this is under- 
'erandable, for If success ut degree 
level and in an academic career 
depends solely on achievements in 
one's subject, however incompetently 
communicated ■ to one's fellow ex- 

g erts, any other form of study will 
e seen as ait Unwarranted waste 
of precious time. I think this it 
wrong, but I can see only too .well 
how it arises. • 

The problem goes well beyond 
the universjry stage. Are the careers 
of science group civil servants man- 
aging to transform a sufficient num- 
ber of the best into Whitehall s 
technological generalists? Although 
a reasonable number make it tn the 
upper and even to 'the top levels in 
Whitehall, I fear, this happens as 
often Ire spits of rather than because 
of the career management system. 
This shows from rite number of top- 
level Whitehall imports (like my- 
self). 

Much as 1 am in' fnvour of move- 
ment between different - parts of 
national life and therefore greatly 
welcome such importing surely the 
scientific Civil' Service (which re- 
cruits, and certainly used to recruit, 
many of the best science graduates) 
should export at least as many a* 
it imports. This does not seem to 
be the cuse (though one must admit 
that the enrly Civil Service retiring 
age has led to quite a few good 
“after careers”). I am unconvinced 
-that in the career management of 
. its scientists the Civil Service is as , 
' ready as' in the case of its adminis- 
trators to let the performance of the 
. • current -job take , second plage , tq 
the need to prepa ro bright young 
people with the width of experience 
to take'. the highest positions later. 
Hence, the rapid turnover of admini- 
strators whrtn compared to that for 
members of the science group. 

These are' riiy prejudices,' and .1 
. would Jove tn see; a book on. White- 
; hall scientists which shows* whether 
;I am right or wrong, or'eyqn (mqv.a 
likely) whether I am asking a -use- 
less question, To my disappoint. 

■ ment Dr Gummett throws no light 
on Obese matters. Still at the end 
of the day thq . book should )mi 
fudged favourably for what is in 
it. rather titan unfavourably for '-not 
illuminating the issues on which 1 
have such strong views on so little 
evidence! ■ . 

Sir Hermann Bondi, lately Cftie/ 
Scientist - at Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment's Department of Energy, is 
now Chairman of the Natural En- 
• vitonmertt Research Council, , ' 


Applied statistics from the mathematical viewpoint 


MatteniaHcs and Statistics! .'for the 

Bio-Mlpwfcg ■ ; ; ’ “ . . • 

M Bot'WMdj .Wiley, £25.00 and 
3 aqB 185^0 


^“.-,^ 0m paitied by a stream 
'• “ ■ se c klpg. t<J , introduce the 

So I the : rton-mathe- 

“rthc^ SDi^ntlat. Like , most others 
to to8Ss iy e . text is clfd.med 
• a uisrfhclive-. introduc-i 

anH iLV 1 * ■ thtffhemdtioal lend (riqdffrt 
to^uirdd in the 'b«t- 
V'bK^^nces’Vj^to differ “strik- 
' 'dOnvoritional, itoictly 

V L^roachris .in its. illu> 



- y DIWU pnuoso* 
, ttpw 1 ; mathematics and atari' 
.btf! presented to! ' bioloi 


actiy relevant , to bloidgy sjanB'.cqfl- 
igeq’yently ' any ' book satisfying' the • 
third claim is - inevitably - of little 
value ! to any particular student. 
However, a strikingly, different and ■ 
biologically relevant tejet would be 
of great: vaiuo ; ; so I approached, this 
now , book optimistically. 

■ ; My . assessment criteria were the 
content presentation of the book , 
viewed front 1 the three' angles ‘bf 
biological importance, attraction for 
a biology student, rind theoretical 
validity. Statistical Ideas, j- Iff, parti- 
cular, are conceptually difficult 1 and 
much thought, is required to present ' 
them ill a ''relevant artd ' appealing 
manner while • retaming the EiiQdn- 
frtentoi principles in a valid form.. 
■As a 'statistician I found the book 
heavily overweighted towards triathe- 1 
mritlcs, Eighteen chapters are nrirely 
mathemattcali three fiire. gortuinely 
statistical and four afe concerrted 
with, mritKematlcal ideas velevant. to 
[theoretical statistics. 

• The mathematical content qf 1 the 
, hook is 'extensive, ranging from ,se- 
queitceS and Series to djiferputiali 
.M.in'aiiiv nauations and’. 


one apd-toyerril variables/ differerii fundamertfaliy incorrect statement statistical criticism concerns thf 
liuori (wi[1i| MiclBtirih' tones -but, ' The seven ' chapters related to overall impression of statistics cbn 
peculiarly, not; Taylor serids), lnte- statistics are on curve fitting vcyed by the extraordinary selection 
gration (including r a tiorial K polyno- (graphical and, briefly. • . least of topics. The mathematical ideas 
mials) ' and a range of numerical . squares), permutations and combi- of probability theory arc discussed 
methods, Thp presentation is con- ;nation^, probabilitj’ (axiomatic), at length but no consideration • is ' 
slsiantly that of mathematicians population probability distributions, given to a. major area of statist ics-j- 
coitcerned ' With, matlirimatics for its sampling distributions, arid para- designing methods for the collection 
own sake. References to biology arri . metric and noti-parometric tests.' of data- Htrdugh experiments 'oif 
generally relegated to e^amptes after Tho presentation of statistical Infer- sampling. The practically Irrele- 
the mat nemo ttcai ideas havd been ence from data is almost exclusively vant- methods of non -par □metric 
carefully developed. The .detailed in terms of hypothesis testing with tests achieve the longest chapter'd! 
presentation nilglit justify the book's virtually; no. consideration, of esti- 1 the hbok, but repression method’) 
inclusion in a biology doprirtmont's motion of biological parameters and ' arc not mentioned. 


at length but no consideration • is ' 

S lvonto a. major area of statistics-r- 
esigning methods for the collection 


carefully developed. The .detailed in terms of hypothesis testing with tests achieve the longest chapter : of 

presentation might justify tho book's virtually; no. consideration, of esti- 1 the bbok, but repression methods) 

inclusion in a biology doprirtmont's motion of biological parameters and ' arc not mentioned, 
reference library, but I veto much .tHe precision of estimates. , Cotifi- . . .... , , > 

doubt if it is a bonk from which.® 'denco intervals rath a half-page, it\ morals ,a(“e clc^t, 

■biology student would enjoy learn- the course of tri,lcli the 0$ per cent , do " Dt 

t„o. rhr> miiHipmatlfrc im iieadu Cer- criitHdcnce iutricval fot' a mean. Is wnrit statistics Is about rind should 


mathematics: an introduction as plus or minus 2.57s/v'ii. -.-.The 

(Matmlllan, 1976). . ' .! iprOaentatipn of. hypothesis testing 

Although the mathematics section extremely formal, leading, port 
Of the- book falls below its ambi- hops inevitably, to the sad com* 
tions. lt was only when X came to ment that “it can only be hoped 
the: statistics, section that I realized tit at the decision arrived at In a 
that I could not jit arty way recom- single tdst is not. one of those oCca. 


mend the bdok. I disagree, strongly 
Wijh the ouihoi- 5 1 choice of . topics 
for in elusion and with what emerges 
as , their. ■ view of what statistics is 
iqboqt. Further; , fherq t are : : Some 


s|ons when o- ’mistake is made.” • 

'Converts to Bayesian ism start there! 

\ However, In stiite of ,the many j?oger nlf. 
details of 1 which justifiable com. applied stu( 
plaint could be made. , my ..main - of 


whrit^ statistics is about rind should, 
not be allowed to write books on- 
statistics. . Artd a j>ook- bn ntatllc- 
matlo$ and .statistics for biologists 
must litf tyrjtten from a real under- 
standing. o{ ■. the biologists' needs, 
and itot be a mathematics book, with 
- applications in biology--. . 

Roger Mead 


jloger Mf[«d ' is reader ■ . :in 

applied statistics at the University 
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The Oxford Book of 


Satirical Verse 

Chosen by Geoffrey Grlgson 

Few forms of writing are more wickedly enjoyable than 
satirical verse, andthis selection - which ranges from 
Skelton and John Donne to Auden and Clive James by way of 
such masters of the art as Dryden, Swift, Pope, and Byron - 
is a wonderfully invigorating anthology, which contains 
much that is little known or unjustly forgotten, as well as 
such classics as Mac Flecknoe and Beppo, E8.50 

The Oxf ord Book of Verse 
in English Translation 

§hosen and edited by Charles Tomlinson 

Many fine poets achieve In their translations work which 
equals or even surpasses thefrorlginal verse. Our vast and 
dften neglected literature of poetic translation is represented 
!h this anthology by some 600 poems or extracts, ranging 
from Gavin Douglas's Aeneid in the early sixteenth century to 
E 2 ra Pound's versions of classical Chinese and Elaine 
Felnsteln's recent translations from the Russian of Marina 
TjSvetayova. £12.50 

The Uniform Edition of the Works 
of Lionel Trilling 

Oxford University Press will publish, In eleven volumes, the 
writings of the distinguished American literary and cultural 
critic, novelist, and short story writer. The first three volumes 
are the Opposing SeU, acollection of nine literary assays on 
widely diverse writers; A Gathering o/FugWves.avolumeof 
informal pieces dealing mainly with twentieth cpntury 
waters; and Beyond Culture, a col lection of eight essays on 
literature, education, and psychoanalysis. £6.95 each 

Shakespeare’s Complete Works 

This attractive reprint in a handsome new format of W. J . 
Qrajg’s long>established and popular edition contains many 
useful features for the student; the spelling has been 
modernized and the punctuation revised. £6.50 
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Gothic cobwebs 


The Literature of Terror : a history 
of Gothic fictions from i/6j to tUo 

1 tresent day 
ly David Punter 
Longman, E12.00 and £5.95 
ISBN 0 582 4S920 2 and 48921 0 


supjily. The arisiocnit, deprived of 
his power, settles for mere sur- 
vival: he flashes his teeth in lien 
of his sword. In the vampire myth 
as articulated in Drticulu, Punter 
also see the culniinntimi of the 
Do/jpelgtkiAer syndrome (the U in hint 
i.s persistently suppressed by some 
anti-bourgeois counter-culiuralist at 
die Hong Kong printers) as a form 
of post-Darwinian anxiety about the 
blurring of lines between man and 
beast. 

The handling of this vast material 
is Impressive : Punter mures easily 
between general observation and 
well-perceived detail, at tile same 
time defining his concept of Golbtc 
as a form of anti-realist fiction cun* 
cerned with cultural lump-ups per- 
ceived as niily too real. Problems 
arise must obviously where ho 


A vast stock of books and disser- 
tations seems lo have accrued plead- 
ing for the serious purpose of the 
Gothic mode. The blurb of David 
Punter’s book, The Literature of 
Terror, tells us the Gothic 1 is “ more 
than a faded historical curiosity, a 
routine repertory of stale tricks and 
tired shudders". Who is left to be 
convinced? Surely neither the aspir- 
ins scholar busily devising now ways 

of writing it up, nor the .general - niisle{U , i|lg S1 ,a p judgments 

public. who year in, yenr out support about i^ivldual works. Of Schiller’S 
the ■ book, film ■ and television til- UUnber, a key text fur the 

dustry. But iis very popularity seems English Gorbicists, he says that 


to genorate round after round of 
apologies, as if an art-form cannot 
bn popular and serious at the same 
time. In this case the tone of tbo 
blurb may be defensive because 

Punter takes a refreshingly differ- llUL „ otJ „ 1C 

ent approach from .the more tumiliai s jj e . jj Ut if t |,i 5 play tenches any* 
“mystery of evil and power of thii tl i rect i y , u is the more con- 


" Gntliie, melodramatic apparatus is 
used to teach the directly political 
lessdn that individual violence is 
the product of social injustice ". 
Here he is claiming not just the 
text, hut also the writer for his 


blackness." one. Armed with a. big 
broom, disturbing cobwebs and 
sending spiders Targe and small 
scuttling in all directions, he under- 
takes a demystification on a' grand 
scale. 


servative political lesson that crime 
.does not pay. And even that is 
hardly direct, for the grandly re 
.pemant hero renounces his terrorist 
activities stabs his consenting, un- 
liberated girlfriend and then gives 
Taking §ycry variety of English . himself up, making sure the reward 
Gothic, from its emergence via the 0 n his head goes to the deserving 
Graveyard Poets and tne early senti- 


Graveyard _ . 

mental novel, through to the classic 
models, the popular Victorian sen- 
sation novel, American Gothic, the 
horror film, to what he terms the 
modern “ barbaric ”, he works 
“towards a thoory of the Gothic *' 
(final chapter), seen as a literary; 
social pnd political phenomenon. In 
doing so he practises a loose type 
of deconstructive criticism, though 
Its. exponents arc only present as 
ghosts: RJid ptight not even wish j, to 

has 


poor. If Punter can deduce a 
directly political lesson from that 
he is indeed to be congratulated. 

More importantly, Punter falls to 
.do Justice to' American ' classic 
Gothic. Melville, whose Moby Dick 
is surely a prime' example of “the 
paranoiac text ”, an interesting con 
cept to which Punter repeatedly 
returns, is not even mentioned. He 
favours Brockden Brown, because he 
manages to remain In control, of 

■ r_ -il • ‘ J 


««■ "?5 .hw piaterial. and to! bend the depio 

< J?ihIS‘' W ■ oneS ** tei’rot'. HO bis -soiikl purpose 

S the advantage dint no one. is w |,] c | ; s a i so p unE er’s social pur- 
irdened with the tiresome hard- 


Two worlds 


Revolution as Tragedy: n,> 

dl lemma of the moderate from Scat 
lo Arnold 
by John P. Farrell 
Cornell University Press, £9,00 
ISBN 0 8014 127k 1 


This Is an nmbitinus study of the 
theme of revolution ns treated bj 
iiiiietuciilli-ceniury writers who saw 
the position of the political 
moderate ns u potentially tragic one. 
The heroes of much of the drama 
fiction, poetry, und imaginative hi^ 
tory of the uge were caught, in 
Arnold’s phrase. “ wandering be- 
tween two worlds, one dcad/ih* 
oilier powerless to be born". 

Some boundaries needed to beset 
to such n large subject, mid Farrell 
lias, understandably, restricted hit 
attention to Tour major writers: 
Scott, Byron, Carlyle and Arnold 
One might, however, disagree with 
his, claim that those “arc the four 
writers in nineteenth-century Briisin 
who are most responsible for lb 
development, the Inculcation, aid' 
the transmission of the hisiorial 
consciousness of their age". ' ■ 
Farrell’s effort to show nredalj 
these four writers as constituting) 
tradition in their use of tragedy « 
“a speculative instrument in' order 
to explore the imperative of revolt ' 
tlon in their world" is prnblemuk. 
In. an interesting introduction at 
writes illumlnatingly about revolu- 
tion in general, the rise of hUtorlc- 
ism in the lute eighteenth century 
and the accompanying displacement 
of emphasis in tragedy from tragic 
fate to tragic milieu, end the way 
adherents of " middlingness “ 
(George Eliot's term) were yicllms 
of “ the dramatic dialectical dance* 
of revolution. But despite setting 
the scene so persuasively, h« falH 
In his study of the four authors |o 
sort out the fine but viih] distinc- 
tions -bcLwe.cn "tragedy", meaning 
dramatic genre (Byron and ^ rD “!5 
attempted It, Scott rind Carlyle did 
not), ‘"tragedy" as applied to 
historical 'events, and “tragic « 
used in a ’niore Qr lesri Aristotelian 


cultiei 
■ the- 
d : gei 

. T . arhqm f ,_ _ - _ 

: book is .irttended, td ,be tojd that 
'"Mar>c.had iittla'-to saydbopt litork? 
tare in.- general ”, ; vviipn what U 
meant IS .that Marie did -not, leave 
a' full-blown .aesthetic. , Tji e move 


burdened win pose, and then underrates Haw 

H if f Tr !« mklfifldr ^ tftxts uCCOf QlilSly < Hfi 8COi.CS fl 

■1 f« tha : Hwly aobnUng-poiiii in in ncconnt 

11 stndent ariil : B'nnoral,’ Interesi'ed ; SjJjS: 0 5K^|ffiL 0,, i[f 
»,d>K” fpr>hqm ere- told tKi ? . ^ 

‘■NloMSfhftan slaye, is troubled by the 
rank of the sei'.vnht-spcctre who 
- threatens to supplant her. The 
quotatlqtl Punter supplies front the 
conversation between governess and 

“ But if- 
What is 


sense about novels (Scott), ' philo- 
soph leal " ' fiction' (Carlyle], . P 0 ® 11 ? 
(Arnold], and .irnuglnntlve-^or fkt*- 
tious ”— history (Car|yle); • .. 


Scholarly reader .Is conataAtly tor'll beewoon goyev 

between Punter’s astute analyses of Up U f- e ij fe L er n J® , « e „ 8t ,, e ,i 
the 1 lexis arid ' the whole genre, gentleman— 

• u hich offer fresh Tusigh is where nhe he? Hes a horror, 
nught there .yra's .nothing left to be One : of the . book's 

id, 'apd' Iris . habit; of giving ! o Jems is deciding whnt 
uni bnail- sketch, -oE ' his. authors* into its schohie nf • G 


central nrob- 
can be tilted 


ihupibnail. sketch, .of his. authors* ■ Into its schohie nf • Go title ■ pu|itks 
political and literary positions, yilh- without /loslog sight of the. cpucunt 
otit adequate reference. Though the of .terrpr literature, Though tfio 
coherence of the whole -is good, one . penetrating analyses of contcinpnr. 
feels oqe has io take; rather a lot ary texts soiifme off .on some 
on trust. . , hitherto unexplored territqry. I was 

Dayid Punter is excellent on the 
Inception of the. Gpthlc. He links "JgflV . , n G ?tt 1( L «. 5? 
iadcliffe and: TidwiSj refunlng to.be :'g^J L a v??£ t 

arguing' that' these nuthors ■ “ f 1 '"' 

shar.e tie. problem .of finding a ngw veL.f'en’^^doe^^t 'avfher'from 


knowlnghes^ 
‘the • : qn- 
Freudian 

Jo 'the 

iQther :-hand, ' Punter^s" 1 scheme, 
generous riS~ ip is in its ihclua- 


. rea 

Ttasy. But lje is ’at Tiis uest where . '2 t , nei 
. anoiies'h'm^U- lo' vtfhrif , ls for , , 4 . 

him tne ; heart of the matter. The lv ^ n ess, does, not, or perhaps can 
11 ‘■ Jli bf ' ‘ 


fullSireqg 


thfe book lies 


his: persuasively, (trailed conientibn L G 
tbet Gothic 'emerges: at that, ppstr". ^-9 
reVpIiftlodritv V moment: 'when' .the 1 the-most .dl 


with ■ not,. accommodate n- quintosseotlally 
iti6n ' : et>n . Gothic, ’ writer, . Nathanael 


exacts;. £rom ; the. reader 



Farrell demonsicaies how, in 0M 
‘Mortality and The Heart of >«“■ 
lot l\ian tragedy ' is averted Dy;VJi*i, - 
cortsclontlous,* social .action :by jy.e .• 
individual cn ught between extrepveV . 
while In The Bride of Latt 
tragedy 1 odcurs • because 15,. 
moderate is upable. to . act.. . w" 
Byr'oii,. Farrell tries to refoircj tJJ 
podt’s Tojactidn of hngll^. , r a ffL 
Isin with his espousal oE Greek *w. ; 
Ttallnn revolutionary causes by 31 .; 

bitting to Byron a.soptwrtro- 

analysis o£ revolution. 
with Marino Fallcro, Sard ** Jgg 
and Cain . Fnireir bdr«Wg 
Camus’s dlptlncUon : 

rebel, who . retains his j-B. 
while di^bntidg, and. • 

ti on n ry,' who cb in prprii Isas hjmse 
engngi lift- in cl ostruCl i ve dgJJj ‘ ^ 

“He usqs' tragedy «S , 

device, a sort of proteepyc ^ 
that allows hint to cultivnte re* jg-.. 
tioh and repudiate h *2Sj' ^(5’, 
reminds us that the 0® $ 

“ traglcaHty ” ■ from ^S„cSd 
aptly quotes darlyle s pw“ 
on thb style ^ and W^'E'S 
French Revolution, ® w !^Jin«r- 
Book, Itself a kind of l re " ■ ^ 
lution”. But -PWreU .««, w, 
really- tackle the awkward^ 

of 1 , genre and- r*u“S2S; J\S rtl £ 
Carlyle's writings. Sorter, ■ 

tan . only Be 1 .see a 1 ,'prif 1 

“ r jtupl Izmg : ' revoluripn . J 

tiklng. in “ tr***4? ZgJSffm; 

. its impprtanc^ : as^ conver W jj 

and j tomlc wuetdte. t[ 5 "sbh> 

-sttidled Jn Jelattoft 19. jlfeelM . 
mishaS " h lt | JlSbV drfl«s ' ^ 

' chapter ’which adnljraby , 
gdfat thb Xhemes.df the- do fo] , 

■' . .Though wt(l, 
of . , l| mmlnuting '-•* i- 10 , 0 - 

scholarly study; hitjjj: .HJ c drtj“Tf' 

much, to depIuiB 1 

ISSi&SS!^^ 

job Tittle.; ■ 


•^WW'^T'hWiabxletv. :?t;-.heiha •; ■ ?"’.■' ■ ! ; ■ .»>. .? - *i v W«5 
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The naming of parts 


.70 


Who’s He when He’s at Home 
lames Joyce directory 
6v Shari and Bernard Benstock 
University of Illinois Press, £7.! 
ISBN 0 252 0075G S' 

James Joyce’s Manuscripts : an 

Mmpiled by Michael Croden ■ . 

Garland, £25.00 
ISBN 0 8240 9540 5 

XJIysscs 

hv Hugh Kenner 
Allen fc Unwin, £10.00 
ISpjV 0 04 8000 0 3 5 

The Benstocks’ 'Directory was, so 
they say, created in " agony ” and 
finished with “exaltation and re- 
lief" ; but it's a silly affair none 
the less. Ostensibly modelled oii 
Adnline Glnslieen’s Census for 
Finnegans Wake this list of all the 
names in the rest of Joyce's work 
quite misses the point that Finne- 
gans Wake is uniquely suited to 
analysis by census since naming is 
sn much at the heart of it.’ The 
fleeting names of fleetingly individ- 
uated beings separate and split, 
then coalesce and “ reamalga- 
merge.” In endless flux, patterned 
cud repatterned by the presiding 
sight. A nume-list thus touches the 
quick of 'the book, which is why 
Mrs Glasheen’s work is so good. 
Not so elsewhere. 

Could anything be more pointless 
tbon solemnly to list, in alphabetical 
order, the variations on Sinbad the 
Sailor which flit through Bloom's 
mind as he nods off ? “ Binbad, see 
Sinbad^ . . Dinbad, see Sinbad. . . ” 
and so on, fourteen times, to Xin- 
bad. But then why was Darkinbad 
the Brightdalyler left out'?* He' 
surely had as much right to get in 
it lhe Purl idol, dragged in because 
Bloom called a tram a Juggernaut; 
or Diplodocus and - Ichthyosaurus 
who are listed only to be unlisted 
agate: ' “extinct creature rather 
thin a person 'V Q fi tl^at principle 
idiar about S Leger (horse-race 
rither than a saint) "or‘ S Epon^- 
cnous (not a saint, jtist an adjective) 
or S Predecor (coreft|l 1). Who can 
possibly want' to learn, aided by a 


fold-out legend, that Antichrist 
wasn’t invented by Joyce, doesn’t 
appear in Joyce’s works but is only 
mentioned, isn't a proper name any- 
way and didn’t live in Dublin ? 
Extraordinary 1 

Michael Groden's Index Is an 
entirely different matter. It doubles 
as a tabic of contents for the 63- 
ytiiuitie Garland edition of Joyce 
facsimiles and as an index to lib- 
rary collections Df Joyce material. 
Some of the cataloguing is new, 
and new end old are now brought to- 
.gether conveniently. Thera is some 
duplication of uuiterial from the 
first to the second purts of this 
book and., the. first part could be. 
tntich more concise, bqt the comple- 
tion of the. Garland project is not 
the moment to carp. 

The pre-publication .material re- 

K rod need py Garland and indexed 
ere is fascinating. In these long 
toils a new writing was made, a 

S reat mind slowly found itself. lu 
ie early vears it fought obstina- 
cies and recalcitrances outside it- 
self as well as within. We are 
watching modern literature being 
born, and a goodly part of the 
modern world along with it. The 
finished Ulysses (In so far as there 
is such a thing) is more Important 
than, ail this, of course. But the 
curiosity aroused by its pre-texts 
is not necessarily of the idle kind. 

Hugh Kenner’s curiosity has not 
been idle. He has mnde good use 
of what Groden’s Ulysses in Pro- 
gress (for example] has to offer and 
produced another excellent work to 
go with foyer’s Voices. This read- 
ing of Ulysses sees the book in two 
parts, which is more faithful, I am 
sure, to our experience of the book 
than is the three-part scheme from 
TeJemachia to Nos t os which is mere 
, scheme. Up to “ Wandering. Rocks ” 
we have the .basic narrative in what 
Joyce called “ the initial style 
Kenner finds its work “ rich . and 
brilliant ", its paintiog thickly 
layered, Its jine bold. Its narrative 
conformity to the hittiness of per- 
ception incomparably scrupulous. 
It is unrivalled in giving “ the hap- 
hazardly evidential quality of life*: 
to fiction. ■ . ■ , ■' - ,,; 

But Ulysses would be- constricting 
if it were all in the - initial * style. 
The narrator of the first part was 


not self-cf facing but lying low, 
biding his time. Now his time has 
come. ” (t is us though a giant were 
slowly coming awake." He is not 
quite n performer, for performance 
is action, qnr quite a narrator '-for 
narration 'is speech; His medium 
is silent print and Kenner (follow- 
ing Hnvman) calls him The Arran- 
ger. This silent but fantastically 
nimble arranger of print sponsors 
the prufusion und liberty of the 
separate, highly individuated epi- 
of the bi 


sodes 


look's 


second part. 
Bo tli creatures— the careful, hidden, 
calculating plotter of part one and 
the visible, plumed virtuoso nf part 
two — are necessary to the life and 
feel oE Ulysses. 

This sounds like - Ulysses to me. 
This is the feel of the book as I 
read It. First a dense, tight, dis- 
ciplined and weighty thing, then a 
free and flowering thing in the 
second part. First the Ondt, then 
the Gracehoper. Kenner hears the 
book wonderfully well — the quiet 
as wall as the profusinn in “ Pene- 
lope", the grave and noble rhythms 
of “Ithaca” as well as its cate- 
chetical chop and' chatter. He seas 
it well too, often seeing down 
through the clamour of words to a 
moving, all but unrecorded scene 
remote and deep in the silence 
behind. 

And he sees it well and hears 
it well because he sees and hears 
Bloom, knowing that this is Bloom’s 
book, " Bloomocentric ", just as 
Joyce said it was, and the admirable 
Budgen after him. But Old Bloom 
is a tricky character, “ nothing in 
black and white" us Nosey Flynn 
first mimes then says ; and much 


that we have thought of him may 
have to be rethought after we have 
met Kenner’s Bloom, handsome, 
affluent and tall, ensconced in a 
house on a hill. 

Who ? Bloowho ? Poldy ? Well, 
the text supports it all. Provided 
you read it with Kenner’s patient 
imagination and do not just sit 
around counting Sinbads. 


Michael Loop 


' Michael Long is lecturer 'ipi English 
at the University of Cambridge 


Shakespeare’s choice of styles 



Shakespeare’s' . Styles : essays in 
unique of Kenneth Muir 
edited by Philip Edwards, IngaJ 
Stlno Eubank and G. K. Hunter 


a careful exploratory argument, to 
a generalisation which is never 
clinchingly assertive: there is plenty 
of scope for discussion after- the 
jiifounK anti u. iv. nuinuc -paper, 

Umbridge University Press, £12.50 The plural hi the title was a 
ISBfy: o 521 22764 X happy, choice because it has had 

the of feet of channelling the con- 
tributors' thoughts. The fact that 


piokcspB’fra’s Sonnets 
"y, Kenneth Mule 
AOen & Uinvln, £10.00 
ISBN 0 04 821042 0 


Between' the tenth and .the eleventh 
Ksays m Shakespeare's Styles there 
. stylistic shift quite as 

ttannnj 



-™»j»iyeiong io discrete, worms. or 
fl ‘Ktiurse.'. Anne. Barton’s * Language 
f 1 " Speaker in the Last Plays ” 
s .eo.ncelvod, like thq nine essays 
uiat. iprecede it, as a contribution 
" a FestschriVt ; ;E. A. J.: Honig- 
,nsnn s “Shakespeare's Bombast^' 
A.^aHencing, witty 1 , discourse 
’“ which he, like the five potiWibil- 
follow . Jilin 1 . seeing M 
& boards, of Jim lecture hall 
■][,*.. feet. wag In fpet 

ijV 1 ftjree £dit6rs,.' whose own 
h ! ®r ^Kactly : set the fdrie” they 
FnfiflL*' $ achieve throughput the 
Mrh 1 aqk.ed their Contributors 
.-'W '.take 'one ‘,or two nassaaeS 


fSS et^® or two passages 
i ^iTW^Peore . arid to : base their 
! bn, rfie sortistlc 

^(^w ^peqrlna -.there. . Jhese 


' ^ s? Ll t0 -V^ firSt . t'en' .esitor*;'.- 
stylo derives, front 'd 
.firift ^.hrtaslbo:- the wish td 
n «- oplyj'as 
in ^Rr.«(5-j9 f ,Sbakespaftrev studies 
co)iu H - g JW t fc V but ras -‘a-; well loved 

te®? e > ?Uitor ,'ahd frlepd- The 

' bine ' symposium^- : 

vitiuii % a V • l bo essayS have 

e bi?- .fir ® 1 : ^successful seminar. 
K' 'i& ca ^c r .'bf - their sense of. . 
• ■■--.I'v- ^ 0n g-feqirtja ) . the ' writers 
Blarlty . .with', the plays 



the style’ of a passage is sometimes 
the mnn Shakespeare, sometimes' 
.the character, and. sometimes the 
play, gives rise to some fruitful 
thinking about speech os the 
measure of sincerity, about the. 
playwright's developing command 
of language as the movements of 
mind, and about his mature, end 
deliberate choice in some plays, of . 
language that is “ out of character 
.Throughout, the discussions of style 
arc undertaken to clarify and- define 
the Rudieiue’s response to ' the 
actofs words. 

V A good : end. Yet tire seminar 
method • and . atmosphere impose 
iimjts ah. tb^'TOeana. ; ^Thes B- esiayfl 
contain isolated paragraphs* Of acute 
analysis; but for the most-part their 
writers- reject the techniques of 
modern stylistics, -for a variety 1 of 
reasons. . They- belong to a genera- 
tion which was taught to study 
Shakespeare’s language historically 
rathgr than analytically, and a few 
■younger contributors would have 
been .very, welcome. They avoid 
Jargon ' (which is necdssftry) out. of 
deference far their hoporand's dis T 
like of inkhnrn rerins (which -are 
tiresome). Most of all .they share 
a sense 1 of decorum, a wish to offer 
their insights in the modest fern* 
.of every day talk. This works well 
■much oE the time, . But .now and 
'then os the symposium progresses 
'the reader irtay find it. analogous .to 
a meeting of top mlcroblologlsts 
(and these cartainlV are the top 
Shakespeareaps) . who have con- 
curred in ignoring all the dis- 


failed to make themselves a special 
wedding garment. After the parti- 
cipants come the performers, and 
the varied wit, pedantry enlighten- 
ment and eccentricity of their per- 
formances culminates in the' 1 star 
performance .: S. Sclioeriba urn's 

robust polemic against i those who 
try to call the Dark Lady forth by 
name from among the easy-going 
brunettes of Elizabethan London. 

Kenneth Muir hlihselF, in Ills 
study guide Shakespeare's Sonnets, 
vary properly banishes 'the Dark 
Lady to an appendix. In the body 
of the book he writes with refresh- 
ing sanity about the small poems 
whicti have knocked So many critics 
slUy. EVen 1 so, soma of die out- 
rageous readings of individual son- 
nets which he quotes with a 
characteristic blend : df wise toler- 
ance and deadpan irony may a little 
confuse the foreign and even the 
English-speaking student, for both 
of ’whom tjtis volume is -going fo be 
a godsend.' There are’ informs rive*, 
ujj^o-the-mimite chapters ' oil date, 
text end Arrangement, on the sonnet 
vogue, on the literary inspiration — 
Erasmus, Ovid and the Arcadia 
rather thnn Petrarch — ' behind 
Shakespeare's sequence, on the 
poams* relation to Shakespeare's 
own, experience, end on their links 
with the plays. Tha * commentary 
alerts the! reader to mimy - things 
without doing hiS reading for. him. 

. .This is a book which will go' 
through several editions, so some 
suggestions - may 'perhaps be Offered 
for these reappearance^. It would 
bq, helpful to nave details dE fecerit; 
recordings in the select bibliography; 
RomatV numerals, for' mbst of Us. 
as Jig a stumbling block to easy 
reading - As Gothic type Would' be, 
cqiild be' replaced by arable ones. 
Quotations from Shakespeare u| 
Shakespearean criticism (and this 
goes for nearly ‘publishers) 

surely deserve to. be printed in. : as 

big a type as the ^ext itself.', , 

• M. M. MBhood 


<M. M.-Mohood is emeritus professor 
'of jSii^ifsh nt ' the Uiifuel-sity b/ Kenfc 


HAROLD SILVER 

Education and the 
Social Condition . 

In (his book the author is especially concerned to review the 
:e of the 1960s and' the l‘J7(ls' and to 


educutionul experience 

rays or approaching major contemporary educiitionul' 
themes such as eijiiality, accountability and standards. It is thu 


suggest wji 


only book of its kind io look at a rnnge.of important gon- 
temporurv educalionnl issues in the corttexf ;nnd' 

Aineriaui iwentielh-ccnlury History. 

224 pages . ' i S i • ; . 

Hardback 0416740200 
Paperback 04167403UH 

• -keirelam 


£».sn 


The Semiotics of Theatre ” ■ 
and Drama 

New Accents 

For ihe semioliciun. I lie llicutre represents an ideal luboralory . 
and a da u ruing chihurrussmcnl of riches whic^ raise' uil the 
fundamental problems of semiotic analysis. Tim study, the first '' 
ol .its kind in English^ truces (he history of seinioiicappronahfs , , \ 
to per forma nee. from ihc^ Prague Structuralists' knalVsfei dfjiie ■ ■' ■ « 
theatrical sign in tlic 193Us to current iheorio.pf j he. code, text - 
and discourse. i ; : ■ ■' '• . li J . i ■ 

256pagcs - . 

Hurdhack 0416720501 £7.50' ‘ 

Paper buck 04i6720tti*J dO.15 ■ 

PAT ROGERS 

Hacks and Dunces 

When Grub Street: Studies In a Subculture was published Id 
.1972, it'mel with a very generous reception and some'hclpful ' 
reviews; however, one criticism made was that it attempted to ' - 
cover too much ground. Professor Rogers has now produced a 
more ccqnoniical text consisting of the geciidns mosL tljraSljr -» 
concerned with the literhry masterpieces exploring me GlruU' 
Street milieu. 

256 pages illustrated . 

Paperback 1 0416742-jO 8 £4.50 

. Edited by NED BLOCK 

Readings in Philosophy 
o 


S' 


- Toge tjtor, these bodkspresent a collection; of somfe of (be JijcRb. j - 7 ■; ; 
irfipoftant papers written in tho intersection ofphilosoph^tind ’. ' 
psychology. They provide an extensive Introduction to the area 
-of study which is becoming known . under the banner of 
‘cognitive science! 


■ • vot l- 

Hardback- 04.16^4200^ 

• ":EdUed 

France Today 

■ Introductory Studies- 

- Fourth Edition . .. 

This is the fourth edition of a book which hus established itself ' 
as u valuable survey of the major features .of life in 1 Franco 
Today. The existing chapters - on social structures, political 
parties, trade unions, foreign policy, education, the Church 
a iid the press- hove been revised , a nil there a reltwo completely 
new chapters- on immigrants and on the media. 

256. pages . ‘ ■ v«\. •: 

' Paperback _.ft4 16740 10 3 £4.25 . . , . 

NEVIL JOHNSON , * ' ' , : 

In Search of the Constitution 

Reflections on State and Society In Brltuin 
This work consists of a collection of critical reflections on the \ 
present. condition of government and politics in Britain; The j '. 
centraiports of the book! analyse pnrlinmbrit arid its jOle; tlid 
central direction of government, the character of Ylte civil'’ 
service, the threiifs IdUhO Unitary state implicit in demands lor 
devolution, individual rights and the rule of law, puilies and 
political elites. It concludes by presenting a cast* for 
■ constitutional reconstruction and outlines -what this might 

involve, , . 

256 pages . 

University Pupetback 1 ) 416741207 ' £3.95 

. B Y/HODpER . 

- Economic Development 
in the Tropics 

Thirst frihi/iil *. I ’■ ;•* ■ 


Third Edition.' 

The cciUrnl aim of this book is lo'exumine the major problems 
of development confronting tropical countries of the devq lop- 
ing world. The author emphasises thnscprindiples that provide 
nece$snty fruniework fop, the study, of dcvdojimciu 


the 

phenomena 

' For this eclilinil the author hps i|)clitdpd three newense s Indies - 
Briixil, Nigeria and Iiidia, and a new bibliography, as well as 
’ general u$ul]|ig v 7 1 • ' \ J • ; ■ ;> : 

• , V "• . C.2R0 pages 

.' . Hardback H4 1 6 74250 5 £7.?0 . 

puperbiick 0 416.742W)2 £3.95 ... 
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i The Canterbury Tales 
; by. Geoffrey Chaucer 

; Edited from the Hcugwrt Manuscript by N. F. Blake 

•j v£his' ertitiod o? the Ci»ifer&iiri«.7 , fltes.i$ unique in 

■ that It'is based on the Welsh Hengwrt MS rather 

! ‘iJjaq on the Ellesmere MS, till now the basis of most 
i&l&ndflrd texts. Tn the light of recent research, 
i.Hen&wttis believed by many scholars to be the 
Irtrtlier and more authoritative version of the poem. 

'^Oirnds £45 720 pages 

’ fibglish Drama 

:X'Cc>ticaI Introduction 
j- GTanfini Salgado 

! Thjs important new critical Introduction provides a 
; concise, balanced and lively view of the major 
developments in drama in Britain, from medieval 
htiirinnings to the 1 New Wave * that followed Look 
i Buck in Anger in 1956. > 

: Beard* UJ. 50 Paper 14.95 240 pages 

i 

i Similes fit English Literal tire 

■ Two new tiiles to be published on 30 October 

1 71 Shakespeare: Richard III 

i jl. C. G unity 

■ ■As. well as a detailed analysis of the play itself, 

> thawing how carefully and intricately the different 
i elements in it co -exist, Dr Gunby discusses the 
historical sources Shakespeare used to construct 
( Ms. portrait of a king ' determined to prove a villain *. 

J’oper £ 1.65 64 pages 

j 72 Shakespeare: Twelfth Night 

-J. Af . Grcgson 

TW* (Sregscn discusses the place of Twelfth Nishtin 
the Shakespeare canon,. illuminating the 
developments in both stylo and thought since die 
; eatf) y comedies. A brief consideration of the 
slhging of Twelfth Wight precedes a' close 
| Cwmi nation of the ploy Itself, ending wit Ivan 
[. analysis of three key characters : M.alvolio, Viola 
and Feste. • ^ 


- V,af)?r £1.65" 64 pages 



.s 


mb ' Arnold V' ; i i'; 

41 Bedford Square, London WC1B 3DQ 
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AGAINST 
THE AGP 

Ah 1 ntrodugtjon , Iq Wi II iam 
:.Morr|s _■ . 

Peter; Faulkner , 

October, 1980 ■ • ■! 

0 04 8(j6Q12- 3 Hardback £12.50 

VARIETY IN 


ULYSSES 

Hugh Kannetr 
dune 1980 ■ 

0 04 800003 5 Hardback £10.00 

Unwin Critical Library 


CONTEMPORARY LOST 


ENGLISH 

W. n. O pOnneil and 

tote# Todci ‘ 

S£pt^mb©r: ,i98(V , .j; . 

0 04 481005 1., Hardback £8.50 
0 04. 481005 X: . Paperback: £3^5 


:Furt<teij 


•N»i. 



G. K. Hunter • 

August 1980 - ■'! !' i; : 

G 04 6000Q4 . 3 Hardback £10.00- 
Unwin Critical Library 
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The matter of Troy 


The History of Troy in Middle Eng- 
lish -Lilernlurc : Guido delle 

Colonne’s Hlstoria Destruction^ 
Troiae In Medieval England 
by C. David Benson 
Brewer, £12.50 
ISBN 0 8SS91 059 8 

Essays on Troilus and Criseyde 
edited by Mary Salu 
Brewer, £10.00 
ISBN 0 85991 053 9 


by Derek Pearsall 


in more familiar liicrary-criticnl 
territory. The seven essays, all 
written for the occasion, take n 
variety of different approaches to 
the poem, and nearly all of them 
are interesting. 

The most subsuuitinl scholarly 
piece is by Barry Windeutt, mi 
" The text of the Troilus This Is 
a comprehensive and, one would 
think, final dismantling of Runt's 
hypothesis of mithorial revision in 
the Troilus, which scholars hove 
accepted more or less limply for 
over fifty years. Windeutt shows, in 
a meticulous ^examination of the 
manuscript evidence, that the three 


exploring and understanding tha 
nature of the human condition viA 
out returning too peremptory an 
answer. Such poems, as Frankis 
puts it in a memorable phrase, 
employ " a myth of mankind 
out God". John McKinnelt 
J Letters us a typo of the formal 
level in Troilus and Criseyde ”) 
makes rather heavy weather' of an 
examination of the style of the 
letters in Troilus. He does not say 
much that could not have been 
better or equally well said without 
nil the apparatus of dicramen. 


The _ real disappointment of the 


These two hooks It live a common 
paint of reference in Chaucer's 
Troilus and Criscinte, r ho ugh Pro- 
fessor Benson cl cuts with the poem 
only briofly. The subject matter of 
his‘ book is more accurately 
announced in his suh-tlile than in 
his title, for in fact he deals prin- 
cipally with the Jiistoria Dcstruc- 
liouis '/route of Guido delle 
Colonne mid with the three long 
Middle English poems based on it: 
the alliterative Destruction of Trap, 
the Laud Trap Book, and Lydgate's 
Troy Book. Chaucer and Henryson 
conic in as an afterthought, ami the 
book would probably stand squarer 
without them, since Guido's influ- 
ence on elrher, for all the arguments 
advanced here, is slight. 

For the rest, though, Benson 
has done a very useful job. The 
three English poems he discusses 
are worth knowing about, even if 
the thought of (hem is not such as 
to' make the pulses race. Benstfn 
must be one of the few wiio has 
redd all three with care, and he 
comes before us therefore in the 
valued role, of the scholar reporting 
back from the frontiers of know- 
ledge, terra incognita. He writes 
with sense and vigour, and may per- 
suade somfe that the journey is 
worth making themselves. , 



part of the poem. 

James Wimsatt, writing on 
“ Realism in Troilus und Criseyde 
and the Aonimi de la Hose", tries 
to find some poetic traditions 
through which wc cun under si a nd 
Chaucer's realism, and the generic 
expectations which nourished it. He 
shows how the circumstantial 
realism of Ovid and his followers, 
combined with the " natural " view 
of sexuality in the cosmic fables 
of Alan of Lille and others, both 
of them focused for Chaucer in the 
Roman , provide suggestive pre- 
cedents. Wimsatt shows himself 
again one of the best-equipped 
surveyors of the medieval scene, 
a scholar who can set up the land- 
marks by meuns of. which we can 
map and understand the relation of 
one pert of the literary landscape 
to another. He is not so good some- 
times on the interpretation of 
textual detail, John Frankis 
.lagan 

Criseiide ”j • suggests 
. .in 7>oi/«s 

provide an embodiment of forces 
beyond human control, ways of 
talking about high influences. 
Chaucer’s use of pagan settings, 
here arid in other of Ills 


■ ties, the ilijsilitie.v, the compler 
qualifications that have been [card 
in the poem by modern critics to 
he the product of modern pvcdilec- 
tlnns. For him the poem has a tfo 
son, and it is that man is fret to 
choose and Troilus chose wrong. Hs 
should have practised Chrisibi . 
self-denial and subordinated to 
Will to his Reason. It is hard* 
know what to do with such asm- 
tions. A reader can got all Idodi 
of personal benefits from reading i 
great poem, even derive lessons 
from it, though perhaps there is n t 
better lesson than to understand 
how the concept of “ lesson " hn 
become irrelevant. But it is tank 
a severely limited reading of men 
a poem that finds in it- only demon- 
strations of simple truths already 
known, from other sources (Sunday 
school, perhaps), to be true. 

But finally, to the rescue, come 
Alfred David (*' Chaucerian Comedy 
and Criseyde ”) and Mark Lambert 


,i r- 


,i- i 
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Lifeless eternal truths 


Rhizome and the Flower : the 
^Slphllosophy-Veats and 

jlottfla University Press, £12.00 
;S 0 520 03 748 0 

Kfch book is not really about Yeats 

it is rather about what 
author calls the “perennial 


“ Bnima ”, “ self ”, '* archetype ”, 

“ collective unconscious ” ; to 
assume far loo reductively a general 
pattern for the process of individu- 
ation ; and to see ail Jung’s work as 
evidence for a perennial religious or 
metaphysical system. The object 
seems to be only to assert that Jung 
■and certain favoured writers, 'like 
Blake or Yeats, thought exactly the 
same thing. 


light the subtle concept of ihf 
HiiiniA might cast on inspiration in 
Yeats’s eorlv verse ; or analyse the 
profound divisions which the noet 
and the psychotherapist saw as path 
rending and constituting the self. 
One might explore the fascinating 
problem of the relationship between 
instinct, emotion, and archetype 
that so interested both Yeats and 
, but to do this one would need 
eep rigorously distinct their 


Jung, 
lo ki 


, . Is this not the time for some new — — „ 

Husonhy M which lie thinks under- departure ? What is needed perhaps individual, changing views. 

E. t he work of H Yeats-and-Jung h a more vigorous and questioning This book touches on some of 
Evv Plato's Tiinrtcus, and the pre- approach to Jung himself : n wil- these issues but fails to develop any 

lingness to regard his writing ns because it never engages with the 
more open-ended and exploratory 
body of work ; and a greater aware*, 
ness of the difficulties, as well as 
the value, of relating psychological 
speculations to the 'interpretation of 
literature. 

We need to hear less of the clear, 
unequivocal Jungian system, and 
more of the Jung whose own intui- 


h‘c), Plato's - - , „ , 

J£nik philosophers, Pythagoras, 
gr tncHiuf, Parmenides and Empe- 
Kftdes. The author’s approach to 
Mis subject Is avowedly .i and disas- 
trously) unhistorical : lie treats tne 
Kre-Socratic philosophers not as 
Citorical figures but ns archetypes 
E die collective unconscious, and 
iristnts the development of theft 
fought as the fictional story of 
the making of the .mind of the 
Bbsi"- He assumes that all these 
Klnkers can be regarded as relterat- 
Lft the same truths, and so weaves 
gk works of Yeats and Jung, along 
■Hth the philosophers * mentioned, 
■to a tingle metaphysical vision, 
he book which results is,' apart 
I nm ibe quotations, ludicrous self- 
hdalgcnce. 

Such a book raises for the re- 


P H b UUU* toioKs *«i me •«*- nuuve mj. anuuiu nui me loop - - - • K ■■ . . 

r .Sonant questions^ about of Jungian lining criticism be to 3 S&Jfft^wSZ 


/roS55 nI *md “crwe^S 8 "* • ^rroiVus 'Foois'l-III, A Criseydtt 

that the pagan de/ties 


Reading”]). David coiiceniraiej i) 
those elements in the poem which 
with the gran 




• The alliterative Destruction comes poenttj, gives 'him Bn opportunity 3 of 

out Beat, and Benson makes a good -j -f 7,’..- ' ■' ■ — JL 

c.tse for the author as o shrewd and 
conscientious translator, who shows 
florae skill in sorting out the Jneoii- . 
slStericles and tying up the loose 
ends in Guido. This skill is rare 
among the lesser Middle English 
poets, who are usually better at 
making jesses than clearing them 
up. Benson thinks there is some 
'■fine poetry" in the Destruction, 

,ann he quotes; some vigorous pas- 
sages. The Laud Troy Book is a 
more popular redaction, free ana 
energetic, with a seiise of perform- 
ance!, ; ah engagement with the 
niatrei'* s coarse dramatic. ■ vigour. * 
vi? v m r iiy'°f the singles (Pnrhi 
rolls off his horse, "over and over 
■fll-were a.snavl” wiviie Achillea 
smites down the opposition as if. 
they were a shoal of herring, is 
pact of thp fun. ■ • i ... 

Lydgate,, for all his" {‘solid 
ernmmauship ", his care, , his 
occasional successes, . seems dreary 
by comparison, though Benson finds 
more felicities '.than others'' hbve- 
noticed, Iticluding soipa that are 
(probably not- there-'. But he writes of 


have nothing to do 

deur of its philosophical Ironies, 
but which have to do with Inughter, 
and the assertion through laughter 

continued On facing page 



iWji. .hbaui tlie.past as ivcll as the 
ractitiousuess of 'much of his 
moralising and 1 the contradictory 



The jnoit jitterestins and original. 
art.qr thfl^book-ls d ,e discussion 
°F ' Guido, This gloomy, ■ lascivious ■ 
pedant has rarely ■ • 


part of 


peoanr nas rarely been given; atten-. 
tion as *n author, • ill his o\vri •’right,' 
and the extrigordinury' nature of’ his 
Bjitorlq;. jdmerges -..‘all the ^ mb£6. 

. jri-jtuTi ., Bbasort’s. remarks- 
Thpug)i constantly- iri.uudijlg/.mqi'aL 
judgments, -Guido . has: ho interpre- 
lauon, ■ nroviflphti^l hr otherwise: to 
offer. ...Of his ritacdrfatl, . . The , Whole 
Vast Umolding nf events is irieaidng- 
lesfl. ; He.'ciiltiyduss bu eyi-witneis 
style ;Trt ^whlchr UVe care id record 
flxtarlor .'trujn Jnhibifo any under- 
stdiidiug". of interior initit It is . e 
: b jeak . w 0 rlt). : whi J "■ 


live, elusive style of writing reveals 
the deep ambiguities he himself 
found in concepts like “ archetype ", 
“ image ", and ’* self We need to 
hear more of the Juug who, just 
because he was fascinated by the 
idea of archetype, respected so 
passionately the unique experiences 
and symbols of different cultures 
and different individuals. 

Above all. should not the task 


distinctive insights that would be 
gained only from such confronta- 
tion. It provides Jung with a closed 
system of thought he instated he did 
not have, and fails to bring to the 
fnre the bold originality of Yeats's 
poetry. Far from pinpointing new 
directions for a neo-jungian criti- 
cism, it engages in what Jung re- 
peatedly wanted against — the con- 
struction of abstract, generulized 
truths. “ Not being a philosopher but 
an empiricist”, Juog wrote, “it is 
my aim always to reduce abstract 
concepts to their empirical basis, in 
order to be moderately sure tltRt 
I know what I am talking about. 1 ’ 

If there ta a way forward for 
Jungian criticism, could not its 
inspiration be, in addition to the 


nature, purpose, and value of 
[flogian Utcrarv criticism. At this 
te, whan Freud >s being so 
ilogly re-read for purposes of the 
fctt fir-reaching activities of de- 
ittuciion, what do Jung and the 
an literary critics have to 
? At the moment so much 

t ijLUQ criticism Is marred by tlie 
In we. see here In caricature : 
Uadeijcy.to regard Jung’s work 
constituting a definitive theory- of 
■ psyche, and to use mechanically, 
ready-made counters, terms like 


engage in dynamic confrontations 
between Jung and creative writers 
who explored in their own ways 
those areas of experience that Jung 
attempted to understand? In the 
case of Yeats and Jung, for example, 
one could assess what ifl fresh and 
original In Yeats’s early attempts 
to formulate a more or less arche- 
typal theory of poetnr; or try to 
iihderstand, with the help of Jung, 
• the nature of the universality to 
which ' Yeats aspired in his late 
poetry. One could consider what 


tion of the openness of truth and 
the deadness of generalization : 
TrqtU is not eternal, it is a pro- 
gramme to be fulfilled. Tbe more 
r eternal" a truth is the more 
lifeless it is and worthless ; it says 
nothing more to us because it is 
self-evident. 

Frank Stack 


Prank Stack is lecturer in English 
at the University of Southampton. 




Belinda at the looking-glass 

drapery ‘ of ‘crimson' and blue. ■ A labelled “adeiniy curiosity.’' The 

t Ripe of .(be Lock and Its visual mock-heroic, that; is, under*, closely ..thatched . embroidery .» 
|Ktrahonsl7-t4*J89fl ' v,' !*'• " JinesV the: . lftBrrfy . debasement’ gt.-’tufrts 1 everything - into- n -kiird of 

iDrhar* • •* * I ■ .s*. -n. • .-«-*• • • AdShHlal nniirrUt-itmcc tnhinnmara 


f Robert Hslsbarid 
fl Uriverrity Press, £11.50 
10 19 812098 
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Rape of. the Lock Is at once a 
r 4 c h^llenge to the illua- 
. Jt stimulates our visual 
pMiioiy.-biit U forgoes the pic- 
Hust as it uses story but 
aits with; plot. By turns sen- 
the poem veers 
literalism and fantasy. 
nTi* w , e seem . to - 'be very 
, objects.: the combs and 
the -cards and the 
; r * At other, tidies we are 
imp ■, the Insubstantial 


Work in the text. 

The second course is that adopted 
by the greatest romantic .illustrator 
of the poem, Fuseli. . (There were 
later eighteenth-century efforts, but 
nothing of; great moment : Thomas 
Stpihard was thrown by tbe mincing 
pseudo-ceremonial, of the Rope.) 


oriental naughtiness, somewhere 
between Vathek and an Offenbach 
opira-bouffe. • Fuseli’s nightmare 
world has been converted into a 
child’s foreboding of gluttonous and 
priapic Adulthood. - 

Professor Ilalsbnnd has performed 
several valuable functions. For 
one thing, lie reprints the rarely 
seen 1714 text — though what will 
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Fuseli did a plate of . the Cave of 

Spleen, a subject which -allowed - - - 7 - ... -■ ... , 

btm to blend visionary, grotesque A. level candidates do, without 

and phantasmagoric elements. This Clarissa’s speech to supply a nice 

subjective rendering of the poem detscliable moraJ to the poem ? 

was carried further in an oil point- He Is right to chide those critics 

Ing which depicts the sleeping who have written about the s poem 

Belinda. With p fine disregard for ^ length mthmit the 

. textual minutiae. Fuseli confront* Guernjer illustrations (UuaMI). 

of nf^'TvT- space- ArleI and Umbriel with Queen Mab It b a pity, , then, dial the copy- 

n ow voyafie to Hnd P4lil , y Cobwe b. Pe ter Conrad ed tor seems to ^have gone on 

on'cour? change at ht!S arjued in bis book Shandyism holiday during part of the produc- 

-l 'that Fuseli is in; a sense more l, oi- .. . . . ■ . . 

- ~ But despite its printing errhrs, this 

bodk is itself a cbaimette, entic- 
ingly exploring the things which 
have been done to Pope ip the 
name of- art, end showing hdtv all 
buf the greatest illustrators lose 
suggestive power when they take 
on,, such competition: It makes 

Otic thihk that another.' medium 
might have been preferable : music 


the i'HuStrator '‘ poetic" than the original, for Pope 
VJwj^^&dah broadiy speak- J « pictorial : his living teapots 


. mB Ids. turned., bottles Stig- 
the ‘ animistic \. mutants of 


two . courses. One is; that 

i^L^Mtist who designed. . . . . . nntk 

original edition graphic ^atfee," Against this, one 
^ .1714 (that is. the , could argue that the- biological alls. 

i. Louis Du 6tier- E°ry “e Cave Subverts any such 
^Produ ced ^ix chastdy emblem- Ilterallsiti. . . .= 

i.^" u < 'or the engraver. -His ■ The Romantic and Victorian iflus- 
- ‘tdri 


» r(janii:'7VV tne .. nnon- inBu.tnc 

P* 1* rlc h Jn fignlrl- .• (apt rionnotat 

DarrJif^^® •tj the looking- Ten stippled 
**aby' Venus': arUst af his i 
a Pathetic show or^lrt*! edi 


compered- '18: 


?led drawings exhibit the Lo6k contains, 
us most characteristic. The . . 

edition ■ was . fdJIbwed m 
by the famous! miniaturized 


Pat Rogers 


'riw* : ‘.wfrpus skin-tones of version,:, whicli Beardsley himself Pat Rogers U professor \6f English 
acq. by coHed “a 'charitiette" and Punch or, the University Of, Bristol.. 


s 



in the first three books. Criseyde irresistible; He has a loving car* of 
no desire to be a heroine, .put the delicate fabric of the poem, and 
and secure. . in . showing himself happier ■ with 
place wliere ; B0'pks I-IH than I v-V be is probably 
dpt- very, different- from Chaucer- 
JUi osspy is more subtle and more 
is, totally felicitous than . David’s ; hut 


J ^ . ■> has no desire , to oe * 

( >lil£'2»5s i eanHg,. loving rather. :.td be hapPy 

U. (he 'Chaucer's: Troy J«. a . 

.. ^nt.of^i^ toinfedy.' Hdr -such' icpmfort end security are “tp 
-Is .idDuosad i*i death f ’-b*' fopnd, where kindliness., ana 

liovs friendship reign, where love is „ _ . - , 

^ . inanageabJe ' and without heroics, dig 'two! together present a -forrold 
of Uoghter. of ,b^ ras ^ (or putting; Criswdo b.* 
ins- ftniJfi?. finaffi’ friends meeting and dining together, at; the. centre of the poem, at Jhe 
‘ J wlth ibe recoa-' *. of rooms within rooms where people: heart of its interest arid delight. One 
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Books from Yale 

Walter Pater’s Art of Autobiography • ' 

Gerald Monaman .... . • , • liu 

Apprdaclitng Pater from .the direu.ifou of autobiowraphy. 'and artmic- ; 
self-cohsciouspess, Moitsnmir argues that Pater’s writing pointy the way. , 
towards a sweeping change in the -Intellectual aiilteu wWchjed to tne . 
ulrra-renexlve writers such as Borges, . Beckett and Nabokov. , 17. 8 p 

Anglo-Saxon Poetry ' ■ ‘ ' 

A -St tidy of the TraditionB • • • * • -. 

Jeff OplantL . . V . .. * v . 

Seeing the Anglo-Saxon tr art lion as essemtelly eulo^stlc, me aolhor 
brings together and assesses documentary evidence on the practice and 
performance of oral poetry. £12.60 

Now in Paper 
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' " Sandra Gilbert arid Sussri Gubar offer.* bold* new Interpretation of . 
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. iniflginatlon.”— T/ie New York Times Boole - Acuieiu. £4.95 
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Hdrold Bloom. . ^ ! ' • , . 

“'One looks forward'. to each- new book by Bloom as a repository or 
vivid engagement wltb poems,. with thoughts and arguments. springing 
up on every page, and «‘a source o* provocative ways of Dunking 
9bout poct'iy.. — Tlrites Literary, Supplement. £4.40 ... ... ■. 
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"But everything Helen Vpndler writes worth pondering, 
She is; certainly the most thoughtful, and humane, as she is 
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gives;: one a .real sense of . the • flowering of! 
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A man of succinct letters 


Discovering new territory 


French settlers 


— throughout the volume is to friend, using a differ 

Selected Lyrics and Satires of the destroy the aggressive, even brutul almost n different Hteranf 111 ^ 

Earl of Rochester anti- ronmntic is in which is the hall* each. For his wife V *2^ 

selected with an introduction by mark of much of Rochester’s love colloquial style : ’ nt “**1 

Ronald Duncan poetry, and to align him with such « nrav i’i . . , 

Rebel Press, £3.95 lyricists as Suckling and Lovelace, nurchnse W 

ISBN 0 900615 24 9 rather chan with Wycherley where possible “**•«? 

he more properly belongs. ordur 1-1;. r 

The Letters of John IVlimot, Earl Duncan’s selection pf the sotiricul linoil notjcfl . 
of Rochester poetry is better, both’ in choice and gSt liSSe? $ ?*'«* 

edited by Jeremy Treglown text, but even here the edge is bv ;__ p " s J'^a -to a 

Blackwell, £21.00 sometimes blunted by the removal T * p ]4 S 

ISBN D 631 12831 X of a topical reference or the , , B “ rr y “L a Wi 

* omission of a four-letter word, The *?!”': ^ Au . Cumn , 1676) 

, , volume is nut of date, and it is a his passion through i ( 

Both of these books celebrate and pity that the Rebel Press should 11 ,, ana ceremonious jtjfe ^ 

exploit the tricentenary of Roch- have chosen to revive it together co , u “ . come strnlght from ( 

ester’s death. with its often inaccurate notes, E ‘?Y e: ■' 

The volume of poems from the especially when better ttxti are Madam ■ . 

Rebel Press is a reprint of Ronald availublc, including the Scplar Press 11 is ini possible for ng b 


volume 


Ronald Duncan 
Rebel Press, £3.95 
ISBN 0 900615 24 9 

The Letters of John Wllmot, Earl 
of Rochester 

edited by Jeremy Treglown 
Blackwell. £21.00 
ISBN D 631 12831 X 


J metry, and tu align him with such 
yricists as Suckling and Lovelace, 
rather chan witli Wycherley where 
he more properly belongs. 

Duncan’s selection pf the sotiricul 


Both of these books celebrate and pity that the Rebel Press should 
exploit the tricentenary of Roch* have chosen to revive it together 
ester’s death. with its often inaccurate notes. 

The volume of poems from the especially when better fbxti are 
Rebel Press is a reprint of Ronald available, including the Scalar Press 
Dun can’s- edition produced in 1948 facsimile of Poems . on Several 
when rhe Rochester oanon was even Occusions, (1G8U), published ill 1971. 
less well established than it is now, The edition of fyH-hcstct’s letters 
following the work of Vieth and is a very different tiling: accurately 
others over the last decade. It is edited, with most illuminating anno- 
not Duncan's fault, therefore, that tations and cross-references to other 
almost half of the sixty-odd poevns materials in the period it is all that 
he chose are now attributed to such an edition should be. Rochester 
other writers ; but he must bear was not, however, an expansive 


to suggest that Scottish nationalism, 
almost os we should 'iiuw thinly nf 
it. was born in these ccniiiric-s, 
doubts begin to arise. 


‘ — tive account of population trends in from being a period of decline in — ’ “ ~~ =1 " I 77 **} we should nuw ihin]- ni 

B - ^ntcenth Cen- the seventeenth ..century “The the Amerfcan trade or in bullion The Anglo-Norman Era in Scottish t^cSM 

1590s ne to° the 6 1650s whs arrested! ^Fhe book Is studded with mono* by G. W. S. Borrow . doubts begin to arise. 

After nn interval brought about by graphic gems, on crime and dis- Clarendon Press : Oxford University He thinks, for example, thut.ibe 
the plngue of 1647-52, population order, banditry and pensant revolts. Press, £17.50 settlement • of - rheso families in 

levels began to stabilize ond powerful aristocrats nnd urban ISBN 0 19 822473 7 Scotland did not create such lnsiing 

increase from the 16G0s ”. The elites, not omitting vagrants, cross-border, relationships as It Ad 

id half of the author has clear and precise ideas gypsies, foundlings and slaves. The p f Barrow's Ford Lectures been formed between England tnd 
is. a forbidding on the Spanish economy in the result is a new vision of seventeenth- ^ nublicmon He dies Normandy, both on account of the 

have avoided seventeenth century, though some century Spain, here seen as a coun- f™ ? " jHlfic they have been ^convenience of exploiting c-sinifcs 

ic of studying a of his views are controversial. It is try of crisis and confusion certainly, »« ■**«• *‘ ,ev .f® ve .over groat.distanc.es and because of 

> decline, slip- certainly incorrect to claim that but one in which reason prevailed, iheS* reriH y delieho the potential Incompatibility of ihe 

' .hcb.ciw.tir “.H standard accounts, without civilisation ohdu.-ud, society con- i'fl.^lvi'rhB Si, Ji S nlleei.nccs involved. Yet he „unlo, 

join of Charles exception, have considered the . tinued to seek improvement, mid ’ 1¥ ‘* . a ! d D i. rascs tob ring ex ? , ?P le * of „ tliesB .. ?2? ul,es , - r t 

id as a society seventeenth century to be one of people lived not in ignorance and Scottish wmids p . _ uniting ns well as dividing, winch 

to reason or accelerating decay, with the reign superstition^ but according to « I 2?i J?* 1 T" r 


He thinks, for example, thnt .iTie 
settlement -of - rheso families in 
Scotland did not create such lnsiing 
cross-border, relationships as had 
been formed between England ,tmd 
Normandy, both on account of the 
Inconvenience of exploiting c-stnifes 


Madam, . . • 

It is impossible for me to J 
lect what 1 love, ai it Hodji 
impertinent to profealsn^ 
1 had none ; but I take the™ 
to assure myself yoa-nanota 
dude so severely - both d i 
truth and reason as to m 
me for either- of those fulu 
(pages 138-9). . , 


xirh did not answer reuauu 

aalor. but livod in an 
B world of its own, where pre- 
Sflt e ruled mid superstition was 

■tea For most students of Europe 
C* loiernal history of Spain dis- 
Efour* from view after the great 
Ifoolti of 1640 and the fall of 


of Charles II ns the period of most religious view nf the world nnd a s, yl e - insuperable difficulty. As for dual 

extreme depression Previous his- justified confidence in Spanish Barrow is a leading ni, ember of or multiple allegiance, that was a 
torians have not nil been ;p ill- values. a smnll group of Scottish historians commonplace in all feiidulized coun- 

informed. And his own interpret'd- The book is essentially a study who . in recent veers have ti’anS- tries ns soon as the tenui ifc! r«(her 
tion of the Spanish economy rests q f atr ., C |ures with historical con- formed the ihedieval’ history of their than the personal • element in the 

on a concept of dependency which i unct .,,. e assigned a lessee role. A country, bringing' it into hue with feudal relationship came to Ije rd* 


tion of the Spanish economy rests 0 f structures, with historical con- 
on a concept of dependency which j uncwre assigned a lessor role. A 

L — _ kn 0Anl n I ' •* « .1 » _ S __ 


has been overemplovod bv social sense of movement* however, Is in 


v-hujv ui «- nun CTLii 1 I 7 ULCU LU °uwii uu ciiitiun .tiuuiu uw. i\uuigjici j i _.i_ .1 ' 1 1 r. 

other writers; but he must bear was not, however, an expansive ". u 1 " n ai ,*■? ]le , u 

some responsibility for Ins choice letter-writer and seems normally to ™ “'J : 3 S a a a C ;“ „ , V^. 

of late and corrupt texts, and for his have written to achieve a specific JP™ S * 

assent to the bowdlerizouiou which, object rather than as an expression cllcl !i l n I,,e wr011 8* ® wtf 


beginning almost in Rochester’s own 
lifetime, was carried on into the 
great Nonesuch edition of 1926 upon 
which Duncan mainly relies. 

What he gives us is pretty poetry 
but often not Rochester, especially 
in the lyrics. The very Rochestecean 
last verse of “ Fair Clitoris in a Pig- 
Sty lay’’ (page 56) is quietly 
omitted without textual comment ; 
the "Mock Song” (page 67)— a 
parody of Sir -Carr Scroope’s lyric 
which Duncan mistakenly attributes 
to Rochester under the title of 
" Constancy "—is cleaned up almost 
beyond recognition. Rochester's 
opening line, “I swive as well as 


of his personality; and though the 
mail shows through his letters un- 
mistakably, the expression can be 
brief and concentrated, as in the 
following In ve-lctter (page 98) to his 
mistress Elizaboth Barry: 

Dear' Madam, 

You are stark mad, and there- 
fore the fitter for me to love j 


tnem in tne wrong. Es few 
to Savile, indeed, give bis 
sion that he valued friendAip 
highly than any love of to 
sex ; although 'his lata 1 N 
to his wife suggest thit, e 
the pressure of illnetf kit 
thoughts of death, he was tew 
to connect the scattered c 
of his life and see them ait 


ver Is’ in- the best of European scholarship, earded as the more linporiaiit. The 
chanters. His easy familiarity with the evi- lawyers and the polltlcuiis lin*f (0- 
ini ond in- donee, particularly the early char- accommodate the awkwnrd cunih- 
the reign ters which he has done so much to lions so created as best they eouid. 
the story collect and pubHah. is most en- In fact, many families soli led in 
: Jr . . 7 . ^*L- ...I. J _c .!.!■_ u grmlflnd Irnnt: t-hair illterosla 111 EllG- 


period will emerge more clearly in 


and that ■ is the reason I think His Iwn famous death bed fetal 
I can never leave to be repentance, to Burnet and to m 

Your humble servant however, seem to me to hate iw 
(page 98). °f tlle theatrical about tnem. 1 
is letters by themselves would Rochester’s letters show 


His letters by themselves would Rochester s letters soon 
make up a very small volume, and . t " e , . n,ore normal humeii 
tlie editor has filled put, therefore, which do not appeari^tw 
with letters to him from liis friends, his fondness for his cml 


Dr Ksmenis o pioneer. He has reign is not- one of economic n find lhe end 0 f Habsburg Spain. 

! [dlv entered unknown territory, doclme, the wofst features of which p er h 8 .ps there are a fow gnps at 
i bare its decrees, discovered Its were now over, but of recovery from llljs Qlnt a|ld ]t may be ,i ]ial SQnie 
iouices, enebuntered its people, the mid-century depression. Cata- of tbe slatesm en and officials of tlie 
i explored its' institutions. There ] nns an d Basques undei-took a pro- p er i 0 d will emerge more clearly in 
rbe few areas of Europe and gramme of Industrial, and commer-. t h e light of further research. But 

r periods of history for ivhlch cial growth which can be dated j> r Kamen is the best guide to the 

fed history of this, kind is still from dt least the 1670s', while even valleys as well as to the peaks; he 

fe&d, and fundamental research Castile, in spite of the epidemics of has . redrawn the map of Spanish 

n this scale, is .still possible.^ Dr 167G-1G85, achieved a rise 111 histo/y and htougbt fbo HoosbUrg ' 
has scoured central, regional agrarian production. The chnpier on B g e t0 a fitting conclusion. 
Sdmuaicipal archives, libraries of the commercial system' contains a tit 

ninyldnds and collections outside- valuable section on the Indies trade JOlin JjJUC 1 * 

Earn; the result is. a rare feast. in the late seventeenth century, in. ■ 

6?. The book begins with a "new which the author' puts a R |oss 011 „ , r . . .i; rrrtnr n i the 
fetunt of the Spanish nation and recent research mid odds new Profwor °l *! ic 

W iimimtions, rich in detail details of his own, reinforcing the Institute 0 tf Latai Antencan^uaiei 
bd [psiglit^, followed by a delink growing evidence that this was far nt the University of London. 


viable. The JSSji Thlb baokfis 

II and the end of Habsburg Spain, the settlement In ScotUnj „•{} Mntunr. Wheilier they nllii * 

Perhaps there are a fow gn.ps at the twelfth and .thirteenth cciitin ^jes ntainad tlielr more remote con- 

this point, and it may be that some of considerable ncxlons with France is not con- 


SiStaid™ 1 but ‘"'Illinmoli ■ from Adored in Thi. book; •l.ouish ..lie 
England, but u • S. Mowbruys must littVe done so into 

northern Fiance, and , for the wg h thirteenth century, tlie 

part still b0 hi* oven later, and oho cannot help 

n atnoe^far cun » « e ly, beenute this wondorilig \ vhQlhei . 8ny -settlers of 
makes them ideniif table. It is lower degreo ever .visited their rela- 
topic that he has A eftdy. n\^\e his tiong .. back horned The fact that 
own in earlier articles, now put the ; mm i gl - a tlon continued over -a 
together and greatly developeu. considerable period of lime sug- 

T-his settlement was quite ex ten- gests that tliQy. did. ■ 

sive,. but it differed in many wuys w . * Rarrnw's instances bt 

from llie r e %\l c L ~J° ;Ta "nation nl sentiment” In thirteenth. . 

l,DI L! £ t d ih P I l. | , U! .century Scotland could be paralleled 
conquest. It whs inc ScoiiisiiiKii g. • cnnromDQL'arv * Sncfand or 
wllo S brought I.. the settlers, end ' p n r „„ I . C c P . ,1t ^' 11 a ° ry he Serves, the 

they did so to ► e'lSa^lfave notion of a clearly distinct kingdom 

anu their kingdom. Theie may hn of England was obscured as lung 
been expropriations of nat,v ® Bs , he king ruled parts «f Franco, 

owners, but there ivas no gt ener flnd clHinie g some f rtrni 0 f dominion 
expropriation. ■ rhe , n «i « • " over Wales, Ireland and even Scol- 
tocracy adapted itselE and lariieiy ]an(i wh „ e ’ no 0lle w h 0 hns studied 
survived: people of lower social , course of tlie Hundred Years 


agrarian production, me cnnpmr on 
the commercial system' contains q 
valuable section on the Indies trade 
in the late seventeenth century, 4n. 


John Lynch 


details of his own, 'reinforcing the Institute of Latin Ainerican Studies 
growing evidence that this' was far nt the University of London. 


inthepMj; 
s cWldfrt.1 
ous fteife< 


opening line, “I swive as well as Savile,' Buck-hurst Buckinsham' affectionately humorous fttf? 

others do becomes I wench as Blount and others.’ Savile in nar- wards his wife. Occasionally, 

» M 9 well-stuck ricular writes Iona, wittv. newav there are glimpses of lha -.u 


standing prick” is dehumanized to 
a mere “dart of love”, and the 
_ fdeked out” of the final line 


ticular writes long, witty, newsy ar ® Siimpses^ otiD6,«i 

letters from tlie town to his friend thinker beneath the sumce 
In the country, land gives a vivid rakfi ’ though speaking mm «■ 








rank were not generally driven out 
nor depressed imo villeiiiaBc. The 
Highlands were hardly nt fueled. All 
this the author describes in con- 


in contemporary, ungianii . pr 
France; yet, as he observes, the 
notion of a clearly distinct kingdom 
of England was obscured as lung 
as the king ruled -parts tif Franco, 
and claimed some form of dominion 
over Wales, Ireland and even Scot- 
land ; while no oue who hns studied 
ihe course of the Hundred Years 
War in France during the fmirtcc-mh 
century could believe that there whs 
.then: a < French nation in any mnd- 
f>rn sense’. He often 'chides English 


the chariris dur'ballocks have/ How him 1 dearly. . .. . .. of letters, however, 'Iwwt 

human skill is and What , Rochester’s own leitgft' give -a- 8«>pd reading. ^ 

St vituperation curious picture, of a life divided 

^ ? whore, has into separate compartments with - T tyFa 

apmW of n iSsm? a e i n «1{Knr 1 fi V M £ le - * ve fl?P b ® twee ‘l his varied Maurice Evans uifW. 

e?£ct of th^ mdnl Sh rhiiSi! !SW sts ,v H ®. wri , te S simultaneously professor of English rtfom 

teci, .ot tne ipany such changes to hiS wife,:his mistress and hi8 best sity of Exeter. ' 


Robinson Crusoe 
by Pdt . Rogers 
Allen & LJnwln. £10.00 
ISBN 0 04 800002 7 


This Jib 
aims': of 
Cridgal 
had to 


All about Robinson Crusoe v| | 

, he does not have Disraeli’s' hit-or- keeps his distance frotf' 
miss manner. ' Where Disraeli them, vet he is remarWW 
casually lets Fall that “a Mosquito of i, D i nff bnt ] v judicloW-W 
■^ n dian, described by- Damplor, was ? , ■ . him rtistW 

.the prototype” of Friday. Roners rt ! s Ht,l ' uaiyri ," h _. 

— • — .ana'Iyses all the possible sources in Quito ns capable. 


tt*'.' >r 

jJU' 

Y : '■ 

• : ->* f 1 . «* I ' ••*... •- 


. ‘hjs the ouwor describes in. Mn- , firn 8ense - He often 'chides. English 
siderablq . dnal J r with FJJJJ . historians for failing fo /iopk, ntfnis 
instances- -in . the .form.br- i bo ’ border for ‘.facts and -analogies 

and .family histories as can, be put tba( XV ouid assist; them In their oujn 
into .mx. lectures ; and . s P® ak ® inquiries. Yet, although he has done 
of his families as though he knew mor ^ t han anyone (following the 
each one personally, with all its te( -hnlqtie of Lewis Loyd) to trace... 
connexions and ramificaupus. fhe tbg orfgihs df Immigrant fahiilies lo , 
scholarship, is wholly admirable. , .- - thieli- liorth-Frpnlch origins,' it is pos: 

"There is also an Argument to the.-. g|bte that he might .5*3 II find 'shme-. 
book, It is that the medievnl king- • light .'on- Scottish problems across , : 

ddm of the Scots was created: and- ibe Channel- Most ■p£ : >lft!Se\ point a ,- . * ,, 

took its characteristic form in the '6l e matteis of interpretation and ) 
mixture of peoples resulting from - opinion, tin wfiich-scholars inny leRi- 
this “Anglo-Norman” settlement, rimotely differ; .nnd anyone who 
The monarchy was transformed into ventures tq tjues tion some of Pro* - 


- VT 


no wnwi Virom Wiicn na i| v ,, them*'-*? 

.prints a substnntiul extract). He v ?* 1 nea ”2 “ LheW 
does not, however, sOy - that tlie Fri* “Wy I’aniinds us that 


, 1UM lu w a . , , RbOinson Crusoe -«i -- ibh- m ■ - — , 

5£? SS J r:r - V. t , ~J Ireland approaching the precipice of revolution 

'TSS^E^SFSi FJtSafiSBSfSSS - « ■ ■ ' ~ * tsusassmtun 


ably reminds us that ne .. 
earlier in the book" 
aid of numeralOEiM^^ 
DMotr'c idea t npi .'TLMl 


^temporary- illustration of the 1 unsuccessful^ situ; c_of Lli 
, «n Langcr’a^The Thirty Years’: War (Blandford, £19.95) 


of Linz by^ rebelling peasants In. 1626, taken from 


this "Anglo-Norman” settlement- tl ... _ 

The monarchy was transformed Into - ventures . tq question some of Pro- - 
the style of kingship that was fesrfor. Bdcrovrs intero rotations will 
developing in England and Franco, acknowledge “at It Is h? who has , 
and the kingdom was “ territoria- made an Inca r mad- discussion - or 
ii/ed”, both as a concept and in tliem possible. \. 

the practical business of government . ;j . .jr v , Patn,iri»l 

(dnough it is curious that the Scot- JOUfl.-LC l -RfOlirei 

tish kings clung to the stylo " king . : - ’ 1 . . : • ■ . _ . 

of Scots*’ long 'after their ntiigh- - . ... . , . 

hours to the south hdd adoptqd -lU John Le Pntourel is emeritus pro* ■ 
form “ king of England "). So much feasor of history at the University 
is clear, but when Borrow goes on of Leeds. ■ '- ! . ” ' . 


research , into the. period; it; fe. not ; . . 
good enough to find unsaUsfagttir^ . 
and flUtmtidbd books' I Ike Ihpst? W 
Georse > O’Brien bt Sf S. MHIin Si ill- 


1 S'li-h 


,y ana menu bji ; Hnu iru*. twnw 
Bishop Hotham who interprotatlve 




■A - Trifili nrtlitica] mind, fandl Also HOntry 


L'siotl- sp c 
t Its imboveri 




Essentially Professor McDowell 
has achieved two things. First, ne 
has made iis aware - of the very real 
arid ' complex ■ problems ■ facing tne 
Irish administration and the landed 
gentry during the later eighteenth 
century. He has given a clear 
account of how- Ireland actually 
fiinctioried; of personal rivalries and 



■ ^Rd wsv told^;' view, 
Ar^ ^j d ^ 8r *i 




_ , roack$ for ari?- ; ; hisi»iy 
siudents.- j,. .' J-y :;y'^y 

;'V; 

JvjJzjV.EMMERS.',; 




'jolm PfestoA 



d. in 1801 cante 
lie revolulibrinry. 
little immediAte; 






rtien(afian .who. ‘‘for. ali 
cal Vehemence \ Was rei 
than the “ quintessence 


I to US as a parna- 

.’Vfbr. all his ora tori- . i d ^Y of. democracy Bndqatdonalis.tb, \ ' . 
, Was really and of a repbbltcanlsm which Stem- .. 

tessence or a liberal , ro i d much 'front- the .Successful. 




S hv the variety' ' scholars have already begun in llie Grenfell Morton is senior. locfwrer 

PiS SSR wsh SJmic h^ iTL-tfe defiltrtniMt of' extra-mural 

of. Finally, the-hiblipB^phy Jh0 ? .|j 

fporary pamphlets and docli- provide '■■anu' to ttinlhiainh o[ Betfwsf. 
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Pulsating stars 


OOTSa 336M) 


Noticeboard is compiled 
by Patricia Santinellf and 
Mila Goldie 


The State of the Universe 
edited by Geoffrey' Bath 
Clarendon Press : Oxford University 
Press, E8.95 
ISDN 0 19 857 549 1 

There is rather a smell of hubris 
about calling a series of lectures 
by uiue British astronomers The 
State of the Universe. This seems 
unfortunate, as the universe, if 
offended, can summon up a far 
more impressive range of cata- 
strophe titan was ever available to 
the inhabitants of Mount Olympus. 

Among the cultural achievements 
of the human species, astronomy 
occupies a very special • position. 
Few of us ean have failed, nt some 
pniiu in our lives, to lunk up at 
the night sky and be moved by ns 
giamlcw. And yet an educ.uo«I 
person today is likely to be Ignorant 
of rhe night sky and its motions, 
itnri of the astronomical knowledge 
of the age, to an extent which 
would shock his or her couii ter part 
Jit the uue of Dante. 

British universities, with their 
hunciu-alile failure for the most part 
to provide any hind of^ general edu 
cation 

this 

pressed 
scion 

notny for poets” courses 


and time reminds us of our small- as a lecturer or a writer, even if 
ness, our aJoncness and our trun- one has the reeling [hut resea idi iii 
science. Bags of molecules crawl- gone raj relativity hasrenUiedtne 
ins on a speck of dust, we see no ‘ ~ 


other lift- out there. There is little 
chance dint we will have tu face 
the crisis of the sun becoming a 
red Riant in five thousand million 
yours time, or even the next nearby 
supernova explosion in a hundred 
million years nr so. And yet the 
night sky also reminds us of our 
greatness, possibly uniqueness, 'in 
having grasped the scale of the 
universe, in having understood the 
origin of the atoms in our bodies 


end of the phase when it was ni 
interest to the general scientific 
reader. 

Into his laborious 45 pages on 
planetary explpration. Gurry Hum 
has crammed every fact extracted 
by NASA from the photographs 
sent back by Viking. Voyager and 
the like, and no amount of word? 
like ** exciting ", " important ", 

“huge” and “vital” can bring 
them to life. Garry’s prose style 
Is gradually being strangled by 


in the interior of stars and. earlier, NASA periphrasis, though from 

.i.-ii I . « ,1m. h tinin a cnnlanra 


in tbe fireball phase nf 'rite 'big 
bang. In having given the universe 
a consciousness of itself. 

The iiretcmiousncss of the title 
of this book is therefore forgivable. 
From what r have heard the 1979 
series of Woifsoti College lectures 
was very successful, with typical 
audiences of,_ 501), mainly university 
students. It is quite hard, however, 
to decide who this book is aimed 
at. Some chapters make a real 
effort to' reach a .popular level, 
notably the Introductory chapter 


time to time a Simple sentence 
shiiies through, like “ As Copernicus 
lay on his deathbed he lamented 
never having seen the planet Mer- 
cury Now n sentence like ilinr 
has never come out nf NASA and 
it would be churlish to object that 
wlint Copernicus complained, in his 
preface to De Reuolutionibus , was 
that due to the fogs of the River 
Vistula “ we see Mercury less fre- 
quently ”. 

Graham' Smith manages in. whot 
pin-ports to he a survey of the new 


on the origin qf the .universe by astro iibiny to give the impression 



» uJSStisi - HoweveT “the the meaning oflsofopeT speech mete significartt work else where 

growth in demand far astronomy line, Boyles law on,d Pauli’s e.xchi-. He Is apparently ignorant of the 

in physics and applied sion principle. This seems to indi- work which lias been done from 

mathematics departments here is an cate a reader who is at least, at tend- Hjjjjf: T f J‘ s S!J? P thS 

enconraa-ing sign, a sign perhaps of nig a phyhics course at university, .mfiaied, for he states that this 


encouraging sign, a sign perhaps 
a return to a positive attitude to 
wards. science. 


. . university. 

Elsewhere we find the stVle of the 
research seminar, for example, in 


In some way? astronomy verges Ken- Pound's review of die X-ray Harvard, Bert 
i not being a science at all. Cer- universe. Mai tin Rees hits about, College and Qu 
inlv there are no experiments niv:l the right- level for a popular talk. London, .and eJSt 

■ .I..- . I ' ^ i u.. r n 1 1 nrlAvnim I n li !a a«l • All'fini’llC U USCl 


4>n 

tainlv 

often there, are.no predict! 
ally the theoreticians u . 
cobble together explanations for flic 


(ions. Uni 
listen to 


f ilieno insiia . which nour at our feet 
rum those marvellous and expen- 


sive machines, the telescopes. Astro 
.notny is perhaps more like cosmo- 
graphy, tno charting of voyages of 


wavelength' range is inaccessible to 
balloons. This will grieve groups at 
Berkeley. University 
ueen Mary College, 
sewhere. The Kuiper 

to undergraduates In his ‘enjoyable Airborne Observatory... takes off 
chapter on galaxies and their nightly from Moffett Field in CaU- 
mclei. ; forma to explore this range -of the 

Two chanterc' «tn nr? m.r >, Spectrum. And he might well have 

uonulV^giiml S E'bLSSS ^ satellite now 

presejits Some unfamiliar angles J{ e ‘ ng bui Ii fl t ^i S j JI c, y B f.ii 
on slurs in his chapter with the tiese wavelengths. Stuart Uowyers 

incomprehensible title “The stars 


then very. . Us suns”. He concentrates an Ills 

;„W.hy . tfcVftttftnpmy Ipiypct^nt.? \t awn jmerd$t' ; iri thd; diameters' ’i)t\ ffiSJSSrJL 

Is Elat'd to puf a finger on ivhy we stars and. thnugli the stvle verges n ‘ 18 e 

i i... -L - !T:_i i... t- — .i. I ■? -rk 


group at Berkeley will be among 
those 'annoyed to learn that 


on rhut of the technical review, 
conveys bis own enthusiasm for 
the subject. He falls into some 
qdd traps when he strays too far. 
from his own speciality. Are there 


the 

range 1—100 nano- 
relatively unexplored! ’ ■ 
This book will not make the 
ideal first introduction to modern 
astronomy, but because ..each 
chapter Is written by a specialist 
there are insights which Would not 


Is 

are so moved. by the night sky. Even 
an enthusiast like myself lms to 
admit, bafflement at the extra- 
ordinary efforts -of ancient peoples 
like the Chinese and the Maya- to 
monitor the heavens. Only in recent 
yftnrs haVo we become aware of the 
value of the record left by ; the Chin- 
ese astronomers of the past two 

njilleimia aitti befen able to .locate the 

direction and date of the, mein super- science writing. It is condensed Michael Rmuan-Rohinson is reader 
nova explosion# . of this petiqd. and demanding, but totally gripping., in . asironanvi- at Queen Mary 

Thp scale of the universe in space Penrose rarely , disappoints, either. College, Louden, 


trom ms own speciality. Are there tnere are insignts wnicn would not 
really stars composed entirely of. be found in a- book written- by a 
helium nr without elements heavier, single author. . - 
thou helium ? « ' - ' „ 

R.o gor Penrose's, chapter on black- '. ’Mt ROWan-ROuillSOIl 

holes is a tour de force of popular 



Fumlitmcntnls . 
by filial Cornish-Bowdcn 
Buttfcr worth, £8.50 
ISBN 0 408 10617 4 


of metabolic pathways 

* : — as first-order and second-order in- • sbrium ligand-binding studies. Al- 

of Enzyme Kinetics legrated rate equations, measure-, though, not kinetics, ibis topic is 
islvBowdcn merits nf first-order rate constants fundamental to the mechanisms of 


mid .activation energies, 'arid fnter- 

E relations. of temperature effects, 
iochemistry students will ' need n 
more. thorn ugh' grounding id. 
chemical kinetics. : 

I db not share. the : author's belief 


two-substrate' reactions' and co- 
Operative enfymea. 

Chapters ' bn ( che Klng-Althiaa 
method For deriving steady-state 
,ratq equations, inhibitors and actU 
vators. two-substrate’ reactions and 


Tbe 1 , nuhie robs •chemical reactions 
. tha t make hr, the ' integrated " net- 
• works Of men belie; path ways in a 
, 'living .organldht, are :all Catalyzed by 
.^specific, euzybies, ' drid as'.H." A. 

:• Kite bs .remarked forty years';' ago, 

e rizy mfllogy . 1 can . bie. soen as' the , «. 1M — — — 

second level bf the ; study of -ip.tdr*. .jla cany the. 1 , theory a little beyond «®wefrer, given without, derivations, 
me diary motalbOlfein^j .’follpmng isgiven explicitly in the text, -..For r most . students, ■ steadV-state 

chemical Jaentiricationvor ilio . inter- as fhe authoii, IntondprT. These, wall, analyses of at least tha' snnoler 


that the bopk goes - v rather beyond ; tl>6 effects dE pH are all very -read- 
the .essential core of enzyme kin- . able accounts and cover these! sub- 
title stli at all . students iearn", dqs- jeete at least adequately. The rate 
.pfrc; " the Jadt that 
problems at tile end 


lent# learn ", .dos- ' jects at least adequately. The rate 
sit many 1 of .the r eq ilatian s for inh] bi don , and two- 

id of.oacli Glmpter ^ substrate reacUqn mechanisms are. 


Theory of Stellar Pulsatiun 
by J. P. Cox 

Princeton University Press, £21.90 
and £7.50 

ISBN 0 691 082 52 9 and 53 7 

A year agii there was no book ex- 
pounding the nimlern develop- 
ments in the theory of pulsating 
stars. Tlic superb comprehensive 
article by P. Ledotix and “I’ll. 
Walruven in volume 51 uF the 
flutulbuch tier Physik was pub- 
lished in 1958, before computers 
permitted extensive modelling of 
.Stars in n realistic way. To he sure, 

I. Epstein had Remonstrated as 
early us 1950 that radial pulsations 
arc confined to rhe outer layers uf 
centrally cundi.-usi.-d stars; and by 
1955 J. P. Cox had used this result 
to exclude the modulation of 
nuclear reactions us n poteiuiul 
driving mechanism ; but it war. not 
until rhe early 1960s that N. H. 
Baker, R. Kippcnhahn and J. P. Cox 
convincingly isolated the first 
ionization zone of helium as the pri- 
mary seat of pulsations I instability 
uf the classical Cepheid variables, 
nud confirmed the importance of 
the- so-called valve that' had been 
originally discussed by A. S. Edding- 
ton in the 1920s. This pioneering 
work marked the beginning of the 
innderu era of research into stellar, 
pulsation theory. Extensive pro- 
gress has been made since then, 
and the comprehensive summary of 
it that consumes Cox’s book is a 
very welcome addition to the litera-- 
ture. 

In many ways Theory of Stellar 
Pulsation Is more of an explanatory 
review than a textbook. It is partly 
a distillation of. the author's earlier 
review- articles, with copious addi- 
tional expository material. Accord-, 
mg to the preface, the book is 
aimed at the first-year graduate 
student, but I concur with the 

author's opinion that it will pro- 

bably be of greatest use to research 
workers. Many of Che numerous 

physical explanations of the. mathe- 
matical results, though they will 

nq doubt be helpful ;to the begin- 
ner, are of such depth that they 
can be properly appreciated only 
by those who have thought hard 
about the subject. They could -have 
been written only by an authority 
who has himselF devoted most of 
his career to research in the field. 

The book Is devoted to linearized 
theory only. It is' divided into' two 
main parts of about Hio sqmc length, 
addressed respectively - to radial 
oscillations and to oscillations that 
arc 1 not purely radial. Astronomers 
refer', to. the latter as non-radial 
oscillations. There are h few intro- 
ductory chapters which . doscrilio 
briefly the. most, important obser- 
vations, establish and discuss the 
equations upon which the theory is 
bused, and explain the process of 
linearization.- The book Is written 
ror . physicists, and makes few 
demands op'the roader's knowledge 
of mathematics. It is thus comple- 
mentary. to the more mathematical 
and more detaijed, though somewhat 
more specialized treatment In 
Nanradwl Oscillations of Stars, bv 
W. Unno, Y. Osald. H, Ando and 
iu. Snibahashl, published last year 
by Che University; of Tokyp -Press. 

The discussion of radial oscilla- 
tions is, in, my opinion, the more 

rlpnHu ■uibii'tnn TL !. 







concludes with a descrmii M i 
highly simplified nwfiT 
pulsation designed to A?/ 
principal processes 
radial pulsntions. • 

. The . theory of non-ndi.1 
nous is less wall dewW 
ever now that j, is hS 
the t upholds and RR 
me largely understood, 2' 
principle, attention b 
io wards the less regular 
In puniciilnr, the £ Cent 
wlaicli are found at the 
mam sequence, are beKnri 
noil-radial nulsators, J “ 
white dwarfs such as die 
tine variables and the r«L 
covered ZZ Ceti variable; > 
over, tlie convincing evident, 
,■ L ' , Dcubner’s observatiaa 
the solar five-minute bscHlain 
acoustic waves trapped in & 
face layers of the sup bj - 
an intensive effort In th , 
to understand the tun's hv 
tude pulsations. 

Subsequent solar bfaivn 
a variety of types is B«rp 
us with a wealth of d#j 
when compared with far, 
already enabled us tonbio 
cant- deductions . qbon 4, . 
internal structure. .The A* 
ject is advancing rapidkatf,, 
one wanting to enter ut iitlli 
therefore be somewhat bnA 
Cox’s summary of thepteiat 
of the subject ill tbe. sectwii 
part of the book' is right up# 
(it even, refers to s pubEcpR 
uppeared less than a nnoi 1 
tin 
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* . n r T. J- King (computing, 

mathematics) ; M. Poveda 

5VV Sd.«ter (engineer- 

I Vlth German). 

£ ens, Bfilfsst 
Hirers ■ Brian Mercer 

' sdence) 5 Martin - 

&an Odstory) ; James Gordon 
J e (Semitic studies, tempor- 
Michael Joseph O'Reilly (surgery 
dental students). 

J. Baldwin (electronic 
to dKtiical engineering) ; C. East* 
in (orrthology) ; D. C. Pennington 
KchB) I b M - Young -UnJusti-ial 
fourty) ; M. R. Beamea (modern 
S'W. D- Dodds (German 
iwM and literature) ; P. A. Russell 
Sutlin studies In the department 
American history) ; Gillian Brad- 
ck (dental health) I W. Brlslen 
Ildue)! D. C, A. Candy (paedl- 
Smi child health) ; O. W. GIbby 
ledlilnc) ; C. J. Watson (centre for 
on and roglona! studies) ; Lucy- 
llont (fine arts). 

arch follows : B. 8. Bowermah 
.yslci) i R. Kuboi (chemical 
uneerlng) l A. J. Woakes (zoology 
, cflnparatlve physiology) j R. D. 
(medicine) ; D. Jordan (physi- 
, • T. V. Rama Prasad (Industrial 
!urgy). 

._rth ssslslanls : J. A. Heathcote 
otoglcal sciences} ; J. A. Humphrey 
i n. Uadadi (electronic 


n lneerlng) : R. , 
! I. Pi liiager 


lie book) . and prbrides 
starting point for liirthef i 

Where possible, the unsal 
the ' non-radial theory jus a 
presented in a fashion -dak] 
that for thq radial' pahstfaj 
comparison with the. radial taL 
made in several places, SodmI 
discussion' is a direct gwew 
of the radial case, and em^oa 
earlier results. The repedmi 
wasteful, however,' because 
earlier presentation of' A*" 
theory |s evidently more dig* 

Unlike radial pulsarioei, ' 
a ro> physically similar M one i 
n on-rud la 1 -modes apparent!" 

three d if ferent. categories. ._ 
the acoustic modes, io wJ[J®j 
are radial -counterp»ts, l« | 
gruvity modes and_ IM ■■ 
gravity modes. Aj- T. u- 
showed in 1941j LSLi 
distinguish in simple 
that arc not wjr«" ««j 
densed, but othtewie 
big no us classificntionjiri 
been found- CoiisequendM 
no universally ncMP*.®/ 
describing and uaiaidg ' 

Such' a sUuatioa^'gL 
itself to lucid 

less, Cox successfully eJJW 

esseuthil physios. rf*!. 1 

the main features of jfl *jr- 
tinns. Excitation 
cussed, and now, 
modes penetrate 
perturbations to. t 1 *' 
tie ns may be un PS2J",jlii 
concludes with a 
latiflous topics, J l UjPlj 
tion is made of l*«« 

cqiivectinji 

. Considerable; '-. .WP 
taken lb merit idrt, 11 . . 
eiice, pH the .jna, 
by. the autl 
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J. Middleton 

„ (mechanical 

dug) ; K. S. So (mechanical 
jieerlne) ; Bridget J. Wilkinson and 
, K. Wilson (geological sciences)'; 

, Banks (physiology) ; M. J. Grech 
" deal genetics); W. Kuhnz 
Seine) ; Mary Wardroper (social 
mdse, Health Services research 
s); A. W. Mullineux (econo- 
A. J. Clerk (biochemistry), 
ho Cadbury Visiting Fellow : L. A. 
bm. 

qulol. assistant*; Gloria Casals 
ss (Spanish language and liters- 
); Jocelync Cuenln, Danielle Job 
Uenae Feugier (French language 
l Ihmture), 

dlnburgh ... 
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7 of. the .John Ttylnnds Unlver- 
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t 

t--» — Professor Brian Morrla. 
Jtenm: Mrs K. A. : Lernian and 
Marlon (history). Temporary lec- 
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professorial fellow : Profes- 
B. Gallib (philosophy). Senior 
•w; isiwyrt EUlt ■ (Welsh). 
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of Surveying). 
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a- aT iiihjrinn nt m'tume designs by Fortuny, whose clients included Isadora Duncan, Is being held 
at thfiri^ 30, Graphic works, photographs and examples o£ costumes 

are included, as well as his cupola which revolutionized theatre lighting. 


Chairs 


Dr Cowan Meban has been appointed 
to the second chair in anatomy at 
Queen’s University, Beirast. His cur- 
rent research Involves studying the 
nerve 'Supply to the type-11 alveolar 
cells using transniissio 
mlcrosco; 


'transmission electron 

microscopy 

Me D. J. Skllton, previously senior 
lecturer in English In the University 
- has been appo'-*-’ ** 

at St 


I orthcomin« Cvcnjt^ll 


The Sociology of Englisli Musk ", a 


Information Techno’ogy in the 1980s , 
a conference organized by the Euro- 

B enn Commission In association with 
lational Computin'? Centra, is to be 
held on October 24 at the Mount Royal 
Hotel, London. The conference will 


" rue sociology Ui DUBia» ““'“"V, 1 , j norei, l.uiiuuu. x»d ..... 

nubile lecture by Professor David explore the opportunities for growth 
Martin, professor of sociology at the and describe how Individual organlza- 
London School of Economics, Is to he tlons an cooperate and in some cases 


of Glasgow, 
the cfraTr of English 
College, Lampeter. 


olnted to 
David’s 



«' . „ 
m 


B 

Me David E. James (above), director or 
the department of adult education at 
the University of Surrey since 1969, has 
been appointed to professional head 
ship of the department of adult aduca 
Hon at the university. 


delivered on October 29 In Room 101, 
Social Sciences Building, Queen i 
University. Bedfast. Admission free. 

* * , * 

" The Arts in. the Curriculum ” Is the 
title of an 'Open lecture by Peter 
Brinson, chairman of the Gillbenkian 
Foundation Study Group, to be given 

at'the University df London Institute 

of Education on October 28 at 6 pm. 
Admission tree. • 

• * » 

«• Energy : . Alternatives , for the 

Future . a series of eight lectures 
organized by the University of Oxford s 
department Tor external studies Js to 
begin on October 24 and last until 
December 12 and will be held In Lee 


cltarly ’Whitten. This, is. perhaps not 
surprising, as radial pulsntjons are 
geometrically and physically, aim- 


esus^a 


pier, than.-tlieir ilou-radial dqunter- 

S orts., Mo raver, they ' have been, more 
lorriughly .studied, and ..are, better, 
understood. After . the -’/.equations, 
particular to this special case have 
beeii Sflt, up apd linearized, , there . is 
.a -substantial chapter op'the adtaba- 
Approximation. Boundary con- 
fjtjohs; Are ' discussed, rather ..super- 
UclaUy^jid it fa described hoW these 
defihq aa- ejgenvqiue problem. ; The 
.mathejTiqticaJ; properties of the soJK- 
trons .are described, without proof, 
and the' variational principle' for the 
eigenvalues '.Is discussed.. A method 
for , spiyi rig this specific problem 
iiumerjcaHy Is .described, and a , few 

re^iiti ’dre '.pj-eseiiied: Tharp fblf 




a the past two 

fes egfcii- 


ina trie past my 

pf reEerertces .occup!|^5 p i 

three pages, 

tory for the rese . 8 ^4 (r* 7 
author has ! 

state of the. subjact 
■entiy unbiassed wfL 
to- it much Of , 

ing, which ;has - be| .juj 
years of # 

His- book wiU ■ 
addition to astroaony 

D. O. Off 'll 


schools, has been produced by the 
Assistant Masters and Mistresses 
Association, the booklet deals with 
classroom, discipline, lesson prepara 
gaining ■ For Further don, relationships with older piipils 
in U\e. United Kingdom and wljji staff colleagues- (Free to all 
C0 *5P B rdriVe paper easting student . members of AMMA 
No; 7 outlines and' available ^lat< no' ebarge to all. stu- 
dents wrorin/i^ar Suing Irisdtu- 
^ tfmi. tlons thlsi year, copies a ^ a,, f[ > ’ e ° Ul "‘ 

Wmparlsod bf percfelvea wise '.for 50p from. AMMA hcaa- 
“nwer frafnlng needs agdlnst q UBr tars. 29 Gordon Square, London 


wcm”6pfc 


man • • “MV c 

^.Problems and tre._„ .. 
Z-wn^coataa.. (Avail able from 
“Jjge : . Publications, The 
jtoatlob staff College^ 


Special Bibliographies In Distribution 
id Hdridl/n 


Astrohomy, 
, bridge. . i 


.X 


.uro. presented; There roitows 
■By Ron-adiabatic effects. The 


Macheca. overcome tha Ma,er|*^Handllrig', Centre, 

St ■« teaching f^stitute JMv Technology; 

j.. : ^ first ,go.. lntd • Bedford,. £10. • 

Open University programmes October 18 to Oetoberj4 


’set of very 
covering 
on 
.. Joca 

cttshlpn 

the National 
Cranfteld 
Cranflcld 


cooperate — ... - 

benefit from EEC subsidies. Further 
details from Mrs Val Cording, the 
NCC Ltd, Oxford Road, Manchester 
Ml 7ED. 

* 5t * 

*■ Keyriw as a policy advise* tlie 
flftli biennial Keynes seminar la to 
be held on November 14 in the Corn- 
wallis Lecture Theatre or th8 Univer- 
sity of Kent at 2 pm. Principal 
speakers inrluda Lord Kaldor. Pro- 
fessor T. Wilson and Professor W. 

Carr. Tickets not required. Further 

details from Professor A. P. Thirl wall, 
Department of applied economics, 
Keynes College, University of Kent. 

* * * 

Mid-Career- Training and. Ra-Traln- 


tufe Theatre A, Zoology /Psychology lng”, a Joint Standing Conference on 
BulldlS, South Parks M. OxfoVdT Educational Development 


Course tickets obtainable in ndvaoce 
from Rewley House, 3/7 Wcllinaton 
Square Oxford OX1 2JA. 

* * * 

The Third International Craft Design 
and Technology Education Exhibition 
Is to be- licit! rrom October 30 _ to 
November 1 at the National Agricul- 
tural Centre, Stonelelgji. Further 
details available from International 
Craft and Hobby Fair Ltd, 3 Rothesay 
Drive, HJghdirfe, Christchurch. Dorset. 

* * * 

North East London Polytechnic Anglian 
Regional . Management Centra arid 
Essex County Council are holding a 
workshop on 1 hoW management train- 
ing can' meet the needs or women and 
the complementary needs of employers 
operating an equal opportunity policy 
from October 31 to November 2 at 
Danbury . Park. Essex- FRrtJnr details 
from the registrar, Anglian Regional 

-I ' 4 Vi:.-*- * •' • 1 •• 

» into tlie 80s ", the Scottish Tertiary 
Education Conference to. examine the 
role of the Council for Tertiary Educa- 
ting in Scotland, is to be held on 
November 1 at Moray House , College 
of Education, Holyrood Road. Editj- 
burgh, between 10 am and . 3,30 pm. 
Fee: £4.00. Frirthm; details from the 
■Assistant . Secretary, Federation of 
Associations of GflUen Lecturers ip 
Scotland, 111 Union Street. Glasgow 
:G13SS, ' 

r 

/« A puropeab. Community Strategy for 


Services' 1 in 
Polvtechnics, Department of Educa- 
tion and Science Conference in col- 
laboration . with, the Committee of 
Directors of Polytechnics Is to be held 
from November 18-19 at Leicester Poly 


Aberdeen 

Genetics— Dr Jessie Watt— £21,628 !»« 
the Cancer Research Campaign for a 
project designed to discover If pre- 
disposition to cancer can be measured. 

Birmingham . 

Civil engineering— Dr J. R. West— 

El 1,173 from the Hydraulics Research 
Station for research on longitudinal 
dispersion In estuaries. 

Chemistry — Dr J. P. Simons— £44,8 14 
from the SRC for molecular beam 
studies of photochemical processes. 
Professor J. C. Tatloiy— £24.503 from 
the SRC for SRC advanced fellowship. 

Dr M. H. <B. Hayes and Dr D. K. Ross 
(physics)— £13,728 frdm the SRC for 
Investigation Into dynamics and con- 
formations of arganlc adsorbates In the 
Inrerlameliar spaces of smectites and 
verm Ic ul ites, 

Physical metallurgy and science of 
materials— Dr M. H. Lorctto and Pro- 
fessor R. E. Smallmnn— CSZ.860 from 
the SRC for on Investigation on 
material applications of scanning trans- 
mission electron microscopy. 

Physics— nr N. Thomas— E45.3Q0 from 
the SRC for tin Investigation on atomic 
tunnelling in solids . at low tempera- 
lures. 

Plant biology— Professor J. C. Huukcs 
—£24,384 from the international Board 
lor Plant Genetics Resources far inter- 
national training course on conserva- 
tion and utilization of plant genetic 
resources. 

Microbiology— Professor H. Smith and 
Dr D. I. Rusliton (pathology) — £14,1(10 
from the Foundation for the Study nf 
Infant Deaths for an investigation of 
Influenza of neonatal ferrets as o 
model fur respiratory complications of 
influenza in human Infants. Professor 
H. Smith ami Dr D. I. Rusliton umth- 
olngvl— £37,712 from the Welcome 
Trust For an investigation of Influenza 
of neonatal ferreta ns. a model for 
respiratory complications .of influenza 
In human infants. 

Civil pu nlneerlng— Dr C. F. Forster— 
£21,803 from the SRC for investiga- 
tion Into sludge settlement and blu- 
flocculation In the activated sludge 
.process, .... 

Institute or Judicial adnilnistraffon — 
L. T. Bridges and J. A, .Carter -v- 
£14,023 from the SRC for investigation 
on development and Impact of duty 
solicitor schemes. 

Biochemist ry— Professor S. V. Terry— 
£48,449 from the MRC for investiga- 
tion of nerve on tbe development of 
muscle cell prototypes. ■ 

Chemical engineering— Professor A. w. 
Nienow — £45,887 from the SRC (nr 
investigation into mixing- gas-liquid 

mass transfer and reheology. 1 

Medicine; cardiology— Dr P. Cummins. 
—£14,523 from ClBA Laboratories for 


technic. It will discuss the role and 
response of (he polytechnics to the 
needs of industry and the professions. 
Speakers Include. Dr -R; Ricketts, chair 


man of the CDP and Dr W. Birch, 
director of Bristol Polytechnic. Fur- 
ther details from Mr J. L; Clarke, 
Head or ' tbe Centre for - Educational 
Technology, at the polytechnic, PO 
Box 143, Leicester. 

:* * * 

"State Control of. the Curriculum V- 
to be discussed by Mr John White 
reader in pliilosophy of education at 
the University of London Institute of 
Education and Mr Alun Evans, cdu-. 
cation officer of the National Union 
of Teachers is one of the Southlalds 
Collegs Education lectures to be i held 
■on November 1 6 in thedAthlone' Hall of 
the . Roeharkjptori Institute Trom 7 to 
9 pm. 


investigation on pathogenesla of .human 
cardiovascular disease. 

Cancer - epidzmology research drill — 
Dr J. A. H. Waterhouse— £11,0G7 from 
the Cancer Research Campaign for 
investigation in regional .case-control 
studies of the aetiology 1 of Childhood 
cancer. 

Physics — Professor G- C. Morrison — 
£13,000 from the SRC fot Consolidated 
grant for researches In • nuclear 
Structure. 

Electronic and electrical engineering— 
Dr P. N. Denbigh— £14,771 : from .the 
Ministry of Defence ' for Investigation 
into application of charged coupled 
devices to sona'f arrays. 

Mechanical engineering 
Dunn and Dr B. Mills.— £28,810 from 
British. Leyland Cars for hire of 
elecu-6-hydreullc tfat facility. •• • 
Transporintlon " and epviro«imeni|al 
planning — Dr G.' ■ Mf Matkay— £3 1 j537 
from Transport and Road Research 
Laboi'atory for ; investigatlo* o» the 
nature of side impacts. 
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Thursday October 23 
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ISIS 1 


University of pepartment of 1 

Surrey . i Adult Education .. . - f 

Guildford GU2 . Tel. Gulldfprd CM811 71281. ‘ j 

r part-time I 

; : y : : 

■ -^Oiien Id *l»'toaph w admlnlelsr 

. in iany lipid ot education, tha pib- 
tpniona or Industry, ’ - 

Wadnesdays 2-0 p.m. , . 

Commencing September 1981. 

' ' CpntHCl Ihn course 1 bo-prdlnaloi : Paler 
... Jit via (Tali Ext. 878). 

' '.FULL-TIME 

POST OBADUATE CERTIFICATE 
IN THE EDUCATION Qf ADULTS 
A university course, for. all who leach, 
or inland to teach aduha In adpcailon 
(lurthar. higher, adult), the ptoleeeipnt 
or Industry, , . . 

One year ' coimitanoirifl 1 Oclooer 18-81 . 
Contact lha eouraa ca-ordlnalor : Mine 
Shells OibBQrt (Tel. Ext. 876). 
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TttE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMKMt <Tf] 


a. , , 

T&‘ pl&e ' your advertisements 
iyiitte to - 

tlie' Advertisement Manager, 
The . Tinjes "Higher Education 
Supglenient, P.0. Box 7, New 
Printing House Square, Gray’s 
Iim R,o»cI, London WC1X 8EZ, 
Tei:;pi437l234. 

IndeiV ' •: ’* 

fellowships and Studentships 
Appointmeuts vacant : 

UitivOrsities 


Classified Advertisements 


Polytechnics 
Technical Colleges 
Colleges and Institutes of 
Technology 
Colleges with Teacher 
- Education 
Colleges of Further 
Education ■ 

Colleges and Institutes of . 
Higher Education 

Colleges and Departments of 
Art 

Research Posts 1 ** * 

Administration • ' 


Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Official Appointments 

Appointments wanted : 

Other Classifications : 

ml" ‘ 1 ' 

Awards 
Exhibitions 
. Personal 
Courses 

’C0rtfereiifc6& atid Seminars 
. Holidays aiid Accommodation 



Rates : • * 

Classified Display— £7.25 
Mini mum size : 9cm' "X -i\3 
@ £65.25 -'r 

Classified Linage— £l»4i‘W 
line i v,..J , 

Minimum 3 lines — £4,20^ ! 
Box number — £2.00 ' •• ■ j 

Copy, deadlines. : ; • ' ; 

Classified Display : V,r,:v ; i 

■' l Friday in the week* prior to 
.publication ' . 
Classified Linage : " • : ' ' 

Mohday 10.00 am in the weoki 
' of publication . 


Universities 




,V./ , THE CHINESE UNIVERSITY , v. 
:= ~ ; , ■/ 1 of hong kong 

i - ( I ' . : , 

Applications are Invllod far Iha tallowing acadentlo poiis tonalila 
liuiii August, 1981 ; > - 

Faculty of Arts 

1. Senior Leciurer/Leplurer In Music* — To mabh aourgos In iha 
Hlitdry 'slid Ihsoiy of Chinese mi slc. to ccnduot research, and to 
suparrisa ewUnla students - Background in other Asian music, or 
! in-iAU9lC ItorMlstfeMp will be an advantage. 

t Faculty .crt avsln0BS;AdpiInl3lraMorr 

2. 3a pi or Leotufer/Leciurar In AccounUng and Fine pea*— Applicants 
should 'spealtllzs in Manag-wianl Accounting, Management Inforrria- 

inll 



hd retirement ot JProfesart Maurice -Evans 
invited for .a Cha|r <*£. : Enilisli,.. tcnuUIe 
W^llh am- floia.*f j?oat .medieval. 'English 
will ' be oif tl>e agreed professorial rouge, 
J ££4,375 • * : . 

Jd.be olsl^itKKj tram ilia Artifetalc 
t ■ tMVersfitnjif Exleier, Nnrihcoto 
, . [ire.-i‘Estefcr;EX4 405. .Clfcrins'dafe 
attain; ,(1 1.- cboi rivers eiw . cs&dldata? 
November 20, IBB0. ; V . ' riV ’.■>-■■ 


THE CHINESE UNIVERSITY 

OF HONG KONG . - 

PROFESSORSHIPS/ 

READERSHIPS 

Applications are Invited far tlic following posts tenable 
fnxn August 1, 1981 : ... 

Faculty of Arts 
Professor of- History - 
Faculty of Business Administration 
Professor of Accounting 
Professor of Finance 

. Professor of Geueral Business Management 
■Professor of Personnel Management 
Professor of Marketing 
■ Professor of International Business - 

Faculty of Science 1 ' 

Professor of Mathematics 
Professor of Statistics 

Faculty ef Social Science 
Professor of Anthropology- 
Professor of Psychology 

'Applicants should possess outs Arid Ing'acaflemlc quali- 
fications. considerable university teaching and research * 
experience and have published scholarly works of 


originality and merit in the discipline. Annuel salary 
HK$156,180 ' or above (currently 'llHder ’review). ' Ad' 
applicant tyho does not possess the required- qualifies*' 
crons for appointment 'as Professor ibay bo considered 
for appointment as Reader with annual S&Iary ranging 
from HK$lU,i80-HK$15L740 (currently under review). 
Additional benefits Include paid Jorlg leave, superannua- 
tion (Uiijverslty IS per cefu, appointee 5 per cent), 
medical benefits, education allowance ■■ for children, 
.housing accommodation bn campus and, for overseas 
appointees, passage benefits as well. 

.Further information and application, forms ire obtain* 
able from Personnel Section, Thn Chinese University, of 
-.Hang -Kong, ' ShaUrf; N.T., Hong Kong. .Application 
should be tel timed loaelber with one set of major 
publications and copies. 1 of' .testimonials, • Marked 
Profess orship/Ueadsrsblp Application ” on cover. 
Closing date, fpr application; November: IS, ,1980, Far 
Professorshlp -in Statistics. December 6, 19BQ, for - alt 
other Professorships. ' 


Dale of ^Assumption /p|* Duty 


to assump duty by Sp 
plinnipg , the. ' clinical 
Installation of 'departmental " 




Dec cm b 


Irf 
ft 

hli 

pn4LnptJat»V 

'bn 


.umist 

DEPARTMENTS OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING AM) 

• ’ ‘ ELECTRONICS AND COMPUTATION ■'/ 

INTEGRATED CIRCUIT SYSTEM ■DHlflrf-'* 

UMIST la currently expanding lis activities asaoolatfti ift h 
deslgh, Implamenlatlon and application of components asto *--,!> 
aleolianros technology. As part of this exsrclBa the Dapnrsld 
. ElBOlrlcal Enginaerlng and Etactronlca In callaborSUdn rt> h 


. SboMcbI Enginaerlng and Etaclrcnics In callaborSUdn U'. 
□eparlmon). at Compulation la mounting an . SRC-mqihM Ife. 
Course On Integralod Clrtult System Design starting In Ottte 
-18B0. Tha- Institute 1 b now soaking suitably qtiallliad eandyuftl* 
the lollowlng posts: -, <-■ • , 

LECTURERS 

Raf : FEE/19B/CJ. Two appointments arc to be njada illrfi in 



Apphcationa are invited from suitably 

fqr yacanoras In the Department of tconomloa. ■ . : 

Profeasor G.L. 18 N1 1,588411^1^ ;. 


Professor G.L. 18 Nil, 58841 

Senior Leotwen ! . G.L. 13 N 8 . 0 M-NMM JJ . 

Lecturers I G.L. 12 N7,4O4-N«,052 ^ 

Nj =80pj approximately . r -i: .. . 

Quail UcaUoni' . ' • : Li j 

For .-Profeasorahip , pqcidld atee should w 

• degree, hay® . .considerable uni^srety 

search expends and evidenae-of puDiica}K«.r;.:..> ^ . 

able-jbqiTiQis;'" 

F^r- Senior Leoturpr/|.ec|u reshlp as- 
yaare’< ■ eScperfence/flve years' experience 
■ leaChihg. Areas - < of. v SpeclallBdUon ‘.are- : puSw 

Human Resources,' Pfbleot Evalii'adoh. 

Monetary EConomloe^ ^nd Quariiltatlve | , , T®?l 1 ™^j ' K- •*; 

Conditlona pf Serylbe :* • . " 

'AppojrlWiehta on ..permanent dr ' Bade wW 

^appointments altraat- an addition of 0 | bas* 

:Part-furiflehed accdfftniodatlon at a rontel ot-os ^ 8(4 

salary, Paasafles -for appointee, wire' any 
'Ohittjrpn, ■*••*•. '.>♦ *?, '• j- -.|- * 

IMblhpd 'of AppBiiallon f : ' • 1 ■ • ' > ! ‘ ' 

Four fyppwrittflft -opiaieB: of curriculum: ™^ 
fiijl hdme, dale phd place of birth, c 
artd telephone .numbefr nationality, ' 


Jon of 25%. bae* 

i at a rental of ^ SH 


GHEl 


SU1 
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AHMADU BELLO UNIVERSITY 
ZARIA, NIGERIA 

innlloationa are Invlled from sullably quel llle'd candidates 
tor the following vacancies : 
la) Deparlmenl of Surveying 

Reader or Senior Lecturer, 

II) Department of Civil Englnserlng 

Senior Technical Officer; 

Higher Technical Officer. 

c^'iaV'recognlzed profesalonal and/or academic quali- 
fication In Quantity Surveying plus extensive experience 
in nduBtiY and preferably teaching experience at a 
woher level, to taka over administration and teaching 
r So (Quantity Surveying) to 20-30 students. 

?nr (b) Senior Technical Offloer— final City and Guilds 
Rertl icate in Mechanical Engineering Technicians Course 
nwa et least five yeare' experience. Higher Technical 
nlilcer— final Certificate In Building and Civil Engineering 
Course with at least live years' experience. . 

Q.L.16 N1O.208-N1 1,328 p.i. 
Senior Lecturer G.L.13 N 8,064— N 9,024 p.e. 

Lnlor Technical Officer G.L.09 N 4,868-N 5,640 p.e. 

Hlflher Technical OfHcer G.L.0B N 3,564— N 4,484 p.a. 

N 1 equals ,80p, sfiproxlmetely. 

Conditions ol Service 

AMOInlmenls on permanent or oontraot basis. Contract 
anointments attract an addition of 25 per cent of baste 
safety. Part-furnished accommodation of a rental of 84 
psr cent ol baalc salary. Passages for appointee, wife and 
u^toflve children.^ 

MF^nwfRten’oDpte* of curriculum vitae stating poet, 
full name, date and place of birth, current poBtal address 
and telephone number, nationality, marital Btatus, educa- 
tional qualifications with dates, poste held with dates, 
detailed list of publications, names of three referees who 
know you professionally. Applicants should request refer- 
bos to forward confidential reports to ; 

Principal Assistant Secretary (Rsorultment), 

Nigerian Universities Offloe, 


London, W1P 9LE. .. „ 

to whom applications ahould be sent tty 30th October, 
1B80. 


UNIVERSITY OF JOS NIGERIA 

Applications are Invited from sullably qualified candidates 

tor the following vacancies , 

Arofriteolurs 

Professors, Readers, Senior Lecturers 

Building Technology 

Professors, Readers, Senior Lecturers 

ApplIflanW should possess a good degree, preferably a 
higher 'degree. with eeveral years’ teaching end research 1 
experience Irf an Institution of higher learning and be 




,rinm.r i,i«s '.M*! v,n 


Chief Accountant 

Applfctanta ahould possess Membership of Assoolatlop of 
Certified Aooountanta or Institute of Chartered Account- 
ants and -have five years post-quallfloatlon experience prs- 




1 ir i J rHTTl r *1 



SafarlM 

Professor - • G.L. 16 N11,B68-N12,720 

Reader Q.L. 15 N1 0,296-NH. 328 ' 

Senior Lsohirer G.L. 13 NB r 0B4-N9.024 

Chief Accountant . . G.L. 14 N9,168-N10,128 

, Jjl^BOp approximately. 

Condition! of Service ^ , ■ 

. Appointments on permanent or eontraol basis. Conlraot 
npolntmente attraot an addition of 25% of basic salary. 
Part-fumiehed aeoomfno'datlon at a rental of 8i% of basic 

■ Wary. Passages for appointee, wife and up to five 

' Method of Appllcatlorf 

four typewritten copies of curriculum vitae slating post, 
Ml name, date and -place of birth, current postal address 
*nd telephone number,, nationality, marital status, eduoa- 
qualifications with dates, poets held with dales, 
“•tailed list of publications,, names of- three referees who 

■ JJjwr you professionally. Applicants should request 

w fo rvwd confidential reports to ■ ■ 

Principal Assistant Secretary (Rdorultmenl),' ' 

■ Nigerian Universities Offloe, - 
*80 Tottenham Court Road, . 

- London;. W1 P 9LE; .. 1 . . . 

yfoom appljoatione ehpuld be sent by 30th October. 


CARDIFF -i'fcONGON... ".r 

UNlVESSriY COLLEGE 

tmb unvniiltrv- op'' 1 . 

- 1 1- OAREERO-ADVlSOnY SERVICE 

CAREERS ADVlSfenS 


, -■ AppUosIlons ire 


■ for appolrunvoni to 


(JtjW CftplM) 
£ abomi 


NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY 
OF LESOTHO 

Applications are Invited for 
the post of : 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN 
FINANCIAL 
ACCOUNTING AND/OR 
MANAGEMENT 

in the Department of 
Accounting and Commerce, 


Applicants should be Chart 
ered Accountants and/or 
hold a Masters in Account- 
ing and Finance or another 
major discipline In Business 




jnMa . are available from 
either address. 


UNIVERSITY OF . 

. " THE WEST iMPIESH^ 

TMNjWO 

Apphoftlions pe Invlled iw iha 
popt of . 

- LECTURER/ASSISTAMT 
LECTURER IK CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 


es. Study 


pliable Ironi fttmer addrMs 




November, 1980. Applicants 
resident In UK should «!so 
send one copy to Inter- 
University Council, 90/91 
Tottenham Court Bond, 
London W1P 0DT. Further 
details are available from 
either address. 
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and demograp 


T$17, 748-22,848 p.a 


6MI1CIVJSKV- 



J ^ li k 0 1 










I or 

S 

lifS 

te 

i allow- 


non-cohfribu 



1980. ApplIca&U -resident in 
U.K. ahould also send 1 
copy to ■ Inter-Uotversity 
Council. 90/91 Tottenham 



AH advertisements ere 
subject to th'o conditions of 
acceptance of ' 
Times Newspapers Ltd. 

1 * copies, ol. which are 
available' ort request. 
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TtHifiS HIC.ilKR EDUCATION SUPPLEMwiuw 


Universities 

continued 


BELFAST 

Tin: QUEEN'S UNIVERSE IY 
LECTURESHIP IN ENGU 3 H 

TNv rv>3t Is sridlLlonul tu that 
ad von lard In uapttxnbcr l/mo.. 


Applications 
llW LM 1 SC if 


Invited for 
runtiR in 


ENGLjaH (Old and MIddig 
Englrth lannuape and Itlcraniro 
la 1611(11. tenable from 1 Janii' 
my LGHl or such olhor dam js 
may bp arranqaa.. Initial nLac- 
His. which win doc end on a g<u 
experience and quallflcatlans ,■ 
will no made at ana of me fir»i 
Oiree palm* on tho acjlis 
(under rovtawri far laciurari: 
— m.,246 ruing 
la BLL.S 7 T -with contrlhuiorv 
"onsinn rights tinder iha uflS.i 
a aiipolnlmeat will be auli, 
jeci to a period or nroWluid 
o> up to Him rears in durav 
lion. 

Further nartlculan may bj 


the university 

DEPARTMENT Of' 
EiLBCTTRONIiG CNaiNKUIIINO 

Appllalloni are Jnvltod far 
two racandcs el Ledimr 
luvol In thd no parr mow iff 
Clncirpnic Engineering- Tito 
□eparlmonl la particularly 
anxious In appoint In I ho (laid 
nr OomtiiumcallQn* Engineer- 
ing. aliltough applicant* offer- 
ing nlber roaearch Lnlcr&rt* 
nro all j ormmragcd la apply. 

Tho poats are 1 enable) from 
-Ijniiarr i. l'ini. 

Salary teals. tfSOOS tn 
fill . 676 - par annum 1 under 
reinuwi, plus U 8,8. Ijt-norlli, 

Appllcallana ibis conies. or 
one In Uiu rase a 1 cundldal •>» 


Stirling 

THE UNIVERSITY OP 
CHAIR OF BIOLOGY 

Tho University wishes to HU 
Btc Chair vacated an Ihe re 
tiremonl From August 61 . 1961 
of ProfoMQr Hans MMrtnee. 

Applications are Invited from 
Suitably ijualinod mndldriw 
whoso Inlorvsi* fall Into ilia 
□moral area of ollhor r>la<u 
biology or Biipraiiusio arojg at 
microbloiDgy. 

Applications. logeUior with 
tho names of throe rcfoivel. 
should be sent bo fora Novem- 
ber Si. 1 MHU 10 (lie Unlvorilly 
Hoc rotary. Untvorslly of SUr- 
llng. SlTrllna FK'i 4 LA. from 
WUimi further pirtKularu wav 
be outlined. > 


TflE UN1TUD REFORMED 
CHURCH 

THAMES NORTH PROVINCE 

CHAPLAINCY SUPPORT 
COMMITTEE 

Full-lime Unllod Reformed 
Cnurch CHAPLAIN lo the UnJ- 
veraity af London. 

Housing. U.R.C. wliry. 
Ganarous axponsos. Acc-junno- 
dallon to be provided. . 

To siart early In l'lal. 
Dotstla and application forms 

{ to ha reiurned by Navemlmr 
1 obtainable (ram Hie Chair- 
man. Miss A( P, Kaiiingo; 
O.H.R.. Sfi H'iv.inscr*>rt 
A veil tie, London. N.W.II. Sufl- 
gvsUgns welcomed from third 
par Hub. 


1 t . -■ V - . V ; V / ■ ■..> 1* ^-.W- •***'*•- 


, polytechnics continued 


Colleges of Higher Education 


r .1 V-.'' /ff.-- vvs at ‘ ■># I'-T-w- vi . •. c • 


from overseas) giving daunt 
or age. aiiaMfinilnns and ex- 
perience. togathnr with the 
names . of three parsons tn 
whom reference may lie rondo, 
should be aeni Bv Novomhee 
lOcli IMHO U- tho RofllaliurJ 
Ttie LTnlvorsltv Of I lull. Hull 
HIM 7 RY. from whr.ni further 
par lieu lara may bo obtained. I 


nt By Novomhci 
]■ Iho -HonUliorJ 
v of iiulr. Hull 


Fdiowsfiips and Sttidenishijks 


..TilR UNIVERSITY 
AT CANrEfcBUUY 

CilAm OF CIIEMISTRY 


nukifl dale:' i November.- 

4 '.'WJ, 


CARDIFF 

me UNiVBHsrFY cor. LEO Q ' 
PAUr-TlME W^SVLTANT, 1 

ApnUitti lefts uro <nvlt-->i rni- 
jl>H dhuva jkjsi tn iho IJKPAHT-' 
. SI ENT .of -HHUCATlnN la 
asdlti u\ iha training at' iol-Ii- 
Wc.1l i-Mchnrv in devolanin-j 
nun trios end af - peon to with; 
loclmlc-st o vi mu o act- nemllnp 
radoLdosnioiu <u ■ raau.lt of 
Inrtiuirlhl closures. Aupllcanitt- 
SlinuM hove wtdo-r.mnlnfj ux- 
■ (Hrlvncn In- laeliniml nducntlon 
and a proven abUliy to Joiolii. 
n.iw programmer* S-iLiry rano 1 : 
E'l.dUO lo Gti.STS pnr annum. 
Dulky^ta canmiencj aa aqon ,11 

Apjillra lions (two copies} ,, 
tou'iifior wllli tbs names aniir 
B'lilrcssea of two referees, 
should da forwarded to iho 
Vii-i-PrlncIrul 1 Administration 1 
un<] ilcflisinr, Unlvorslly Cdi- 
'loo'], . M.O. Box. TH. Cardiff 
l.FL (XL. frdat .wham further, 
particular are aOHlshio. 
o.iusing dam Octoth.<r 3 t« 
Hof. cm. , . . ^ 


.. DUNDEE j 

. ' THH. UNIVURSTTV . • 

DEPAHtftiENT OF .BNOLtSH | 
• TimmlAJ- ASSISTANT 

A tprrporary 1 Tdil-tlftia 
TUTORIAL AfaiSTANTRHIP 


DOWNING GOLLEGE 


will Tall vacnpi on 1 Octolier. 

' 1 '»« L, fc-llowing the r-Liffomotit 
nf Pra/easor li. if. Martin.- 
ProiL-ronco In lining (ho 
aptiriinlmont will bo given t>r 
candidataa vviioso' Inierosta lla' 
mainly In ihe ricldi of. Inaraftnld 
or Piiyslral Chomlitiy. 1 


viio-l from . candidates whof 
aJraa.Iy have Honours dogroo 
qcu I ifi cili-ins In EnglliH -ini' 


• siiinr W wv"bn: 

Uuiiiw- povigfiM .- BvponuutuihHi. 

' UtnlM 4 nill 7 ’ details bf ad*.' 
qtuHrfeAUokia and . ouMrienca 1 
and (ho. names of three, referqe*: 
.-jOioiaiA- too- lodgad'by 1 Novejnbacj 


i?f 




1 Turllicr particulars nl 1 tba 

appointment mav na obtained 
fmru (h«t Bunlor AasUtanl 
, lieglBU-jr. Tatulty ml Nulunil- 

. Sciences. Tlio C|i«nilrai Lah-' 

or.i.loj-y. rijw University. Con-; 

. rerburv. Kodt m-j' 7 NH to. 

; whom comploiBil implication* 

i ( nlpo copies, or it ixiiiod over-' 

si-ji. ono coi'.y 1 with a curri-- 
: Euluni vltoc anrl the na mas uf, 

three rofiirooa should be sont- 
■>y I'd nccanitiar i-mu. pieasu- 
■ quota r?f A3a/an. > ■ ; 

i r rr™!" 

] - . LONDON.' 

THE UNIVE.IISirV' OP 
. 1 COI.fJ SMITHS ’ . COLLEGE : 

1 8 ^M& E g E D K^'. ' 

: Applies lions «Po invilod for 

Ihts past which > svui carry re.-. 

, ■jjonslblllly . far iha security, 

I tonering, . el wrung. postal. 
rjpiporV nn-d • a Hint contra! 
crallegu servlcos iho past Is 
hosed at New Crois but wiu 
nfol Involve feii-ingthillty fit 
mo Collofle s ctuilylng build- 
I 1 atSo' A house la ayi(l- 

• . Prevlaus relevant exporlcrilo' 
at a senior adminisirauvo lovtri 
■ !■ tnno-lher with Ih-» 

ability lo worfc with and sunnp- 
vl« a lapga section of Collage 
Manual slnff. 

Satary Is initially on Uio 

, \Re y TiK r s. , iqs 

• £Ll,!l94 (in dual vo) in du>i 

•' as? i? 5 S&hS?^ ■$?!>. 

i — - 

NEWCASTLE UPON TYNB 
tUB I^NIV]E[ 1 SITY ' _ 
6hrartm6nt cm’- lAw ' 

■ ‘ wMhfm' ttvJaei 

. iRiM tfiBnoi 

wl, i 

date *s may no arranggd. 

. . , JU bo ■( an oppra 

Oh.^OlB LflCtU 

Jo: EO.aOB‘, jo eu 878 par 

mmium.. aerordlna la. ago 
j 11 ” owporlo 

| ’ ne"™ 'A.I 

5 . tlona IS eoploai 

. I TOO IDllM.IM'l 

'V.ffiSrthaW.b* 


Thj- (k-Morplna BoJr of OwAiloj - Collage Irr/lle appllcaiiani Ira in 
men or woman' far alection .to two Reiajich Feilowsnips ton sole 
wllhaul reatrlcuan aa (9 subject; from 1 October 1381 for (hr-m 
years. ' Canifid-ilei niuai be gradpefes of 9 university a no under 
thirty yeais ol age on I October mf». ' 

The! meOmuni ieihciuntenl f-v! a bre-Ph 0 . Research Fellow le i i 
nresonl £ 3.303 a year, and tpat or a pon-Ph p.. Research fallow 
Is £ 3 , 5 S 4 a year. Ait unmarried Fallow la provided With free' accom- 
■niodatidn in Collage. A married i Fellow ivho' will 'reside oulelda 
.College will receive in addition £ 1,247 a year. These figures are 
, subject to review m ihe light of; any grant qr stipend which the 
Fellow 'may. receive -from other «0 ureas. Free dinners 'In Hal) ''will 
be provided, end small grants far', regeerah expenses' are available. 
Tho Fellovr " will be allowed to undertake leaching for payment uo 
!? ® . *w*lmum ol :elx hours e week, on the understanding Hint 
.Dcwplng College his ins first clang on the Fellow' a services. Alt 
College. Owome Statute members of the Governing Body ol ihe 

Candid ita 1 should wile to the Master not uta* than is' November 
IBoO, elating their age, deliils oh their education, career and pro- 
posed research, and fha-r» 9 me» of 'two oeisons to whom His Eleofora 
oan apply for farther inlonrution Provided that there are candidates 
« merit, ths Governing Body expect 10 make the elections 

by 5 March 1l{flt. 


, . CAMBRIDGE 

TUB L'.N IVEIIfll i f Ol- 

iliotfll L WILSON ■ 
VISITING FLLLOWSHU* 

ApulUeUohs ara Ihvllud far 
a Judith • b. wil«on Vleuid-i 
FoUovysmn to be hold durlnir 
TOo Scademic yr»r ToSi-Si. 
Tha tqnura - of -the PaKasraMuJ 
will . b« -lor , one 1 or ..Wq 
Uni vo rally farms 1 

The Fellow will h.< effn.1ct.1d 
to reside In Cam bridge ilunn-T 
iha lenpra of . bis . or her 


Polytechnics 


|- ,, '.'Vi i - 1 •'*) i|v*' 


ppalnbneni and ta partlcioate 
a the wmv of- iho Faculiv pf 
InuUsh. Tho lioldar or .a Visit- 


Ina . Tnllowstilp shall elthoc. 
' have had Subalnniral effuerlance 
. in aranvitia producvion. si. 
oiaywnflht. dirociof.'. pm-‘ 
ducor, -or nclor. -In thBocra,- 
dpSTOt- •film, radio, . or 
.vtaoa: or. aliatl be » oracnslng. 
writer in any oilier [Horary 


Vkfi}. tm dotor- 

nUrtod.by the Faculty Board Of. • 
English /within the range of; 
e 1.350 lo Ea.OOO for lonurp af- 
ono Taim. Tho Board may also! 
reimburse purl or oil of tho. 
coat Too VuTltng.. Fotlw.**' 


9 f _ .the' 


ono Town. The Board may aua! 
reimburse purl or all of tho. 
cmi rf„llii Visiting Fo\IWa ! 

•'-■Furiltar inrarmalion may bo, 
oWatnod from (ho SocraUry,' 
Judith E. Wilson Fund. Faculiv' 

ilnnrd of Rnnllah llnlunralfu nP 


Tte Polytechnic 

ofVfctes; 

J . • 

■ . POLY TSCHN1G CYMRU V ; 

DfPWMEHT OF HtaRICAl 
-.AMD flECTROHIC EHSINEERIH6 ; 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
(E10J509EUJ45) • ! 
LECTURER GRADE 11/ ! 
SENIOR 

. j! 

• Appllnliong 'ere Inylted ■ frdm! 1 
- Q^dlillhM nfmtMilnn ' < MlaiuinP 1 


Faculty of Arts 

LECTURER II/SENIOR LECTURER 
INTERIOR/EXHIBITION DESIGNER 

A creative designer |>artlcularlv Interested in the ^ 
c-iatlv qualities m cnvlninmcm.-t and graph) d dmssS? 

‘J required t*. muke a suhslantlal contrlbuUon 
Honours Interior Design 'Furniture Design Cour«. 14 

Candidates shmild have some experience as destine MI 
lioUl a MDesRCA, RA Mon*. Degree In ArcldlecuS 
ui equivalent qualit (cation atid professional expefi^/' 

Faculty of Science . 

LECTURER II/SJENIOIR LECTURER 
COMPUTER SCIENCE ' ‘ ' . ... 

(DATA. PROCK&SINYSi ' 

LECTURER II/SENIOR LECTURER 
APPLIED, STATISTICS' • 

Teaching and reseorcli in die School of Compatff Sd«a 
cover four mala areas — data processing, computet sjsfw 
. applied siatlstics and computer education. Ail droUna 
for the posts listed above should have « gonj Bn»y 
Degree and/or an appropriate professional •oufllflaie 
.Teacliing .expedience or- profes^lonal/Industrlm eipehi 
with an interest in teaching would be considered u*faj. 
t-ige. Research and consultancy will be ehcburagdj. ' 

Applicants for the post in Computer Srlottce- (Date Mat. . 
Ing) should be able to contribute to the teaching of 
range of, data processing topics and to wecUHw I4 toot H': 
theie ureas. • . 

A pi lean ts for the post in Applied Statistics should bn 
an interest in computing and be able to contribute lo®> 
teaching of applied statistics across a range of cwim 
concerned mainly with business information syJUml. 

' ' • • • ' . . • 1 ' 

FacuJty of Technology 

READER IN ELECTRONICS 

This post has been created to a-ulst in the detfelo{mwDt U 
an expanding programme of academic a ltd re search wit 
in electronics within tho School and Faculty, 'wUh.&.miin 
emphasis on application and aystents. 

Applicants should have a higher degree and releVBii tiKfr! : 
ing or indusa in I /research experience. ' • 

Salary Scute*;- Reader * £10,509 -W £13,245 , 

Senior Lecturer £8,952 Co £10,539/tfltBJ. 

’ , Lecturer li' • £5,012 E 9.702 . .. . 

The Polytechnic Is a direct grant Institution with 
dent Board Qf Guvernorx. It opened id IS^lBOd nu* 

• atujlant population, of some 7.SU0. It - haS o e^f^«w/ 
purposo-bujlt accommodation. Including 830 

i ilac ex on tho 114-acre campus overlooking tha-sea awvg 
lops town, a pleasant and quiet residential area, max , 
a scheme or assistance with removal. 

Further particulars and application forma. 


Further particular* and applicuiiun k v* "'."Tl h« tit 
returned by November 3. J9?D, may be obtains py 
phoning Whiteabbey. (02il) 6S131, extension 2HJ, wg 
writing to The Establishment Officer, UHfef 
Shore Road, Newtownabbey, co Antrim BT37 . .. 



n PLYMOUTH 
D POLYTECHNIC 

Department of Civil Engineering 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTUREt ID 


To leach up lo B.Sc (HONS) Degree level. Ability and 
expei lence is sought in the fields of either: — 

(I) Struclures & Management /Construction 
or 

(II) Hydrology & Geotechnics 

Professional qualifications and industrial experience 
m required for (1) and a higher degree-tor (II) . 

Salary: 8enlor Lecturer £8,952-211,295 
Lecturer II £6,0l2-£9,907 

Application forms lo be relumed by Friday, 31st 
October, 1980, can be obtained with further particu- 
lar from Ihe Personnel Officer, Plymouth Polytechnic, 
Drake Circus Plymouth PL4 BAA. 

Drake Cfcnua, Plymouth, Devon. PLx4 BAA 


Sunderland Polytechnic 

Beadverlliement 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified and exper- 
ienced candidates for the posts of : — 

Head of Department of Pharmaceutics 
Head of Department of 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry 
Head of Department of Pharmacology 

with possible election to 

Professorships 

Salary scale : Head, Grade V, £12,942 to £14,382 per annum. 
Applicant! should have high academic qualifications, appro- 
priate academic or professional experience, and hold a 
ifcogDlzed professional qualification. 

1 The Head of the Pharmaceutics Department must be a 
registered Pharmacist. Preference will be given to registered 
I Pharmacists for the other two pasta. 

The Heads will be required to provide academic leadership 
in programmes of course and curriculum developments and 
hare the ability to initiate and develop research. 
Sunderland Polytechnic has agreed to the establishment 
of a Professoriate and the appointees will be eligible for 
consideration for election to Professorships. 

Previous .'applicants need not reapply. 

An application form and farther particulars may be 
obtained, from the Personnel Officer, Sbnderland Poly- 
tecbnlc, Langbom Tower, Ryhope Road, 8nnderland SR2 
7EE, Closing date November 4, 1980. 
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The Roehamplon Insiilute of Higher Ediicilicn is a 
federation ol four Colleges. Dip by Slucrt. Froebei, South- 
lands and Whltelands, located within two miles ol each 
other in South-Weet London. All teaching staff are 
appointed lo the Roehamplon Institute and each is 
assigned to one of the constituent Colleges, though the 
courses and leaching are intercollegiate. The Roehamp- 
lon Institute offers courses leading, at present, lo Internal 
B.A., B.H. and B.Sc. degrees of the University of London 
which may be awarded at classihed honours level, and 
B.Ed. (Ord.) and B.Ed. (Hons.) degrees. All degree 
Goinses offered by the Roehamplon Institute are in com- 
bined studies and based on a unit system, so that each 
student follows courses in two subject areas. 

HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS 

(GRADE V) 

The Institute now seek6 to appoint Heads of the following 
Departments : 

ART 

DRAMA 

Applicants will be expeoted to be of good standing In 
their own fields of academio Interest and lo demonstrate 
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the ability lo provide effeotlve isedership lo a Department 
(teaching courses at degree level) in its future develop- 
ment. Salary: Burnham HoD Grade V (£1 2.942-El 4,302) 


For further particulars and application forme please 
write (stating clearly the post for which application Is 
made) to: 

R. A. Fennell, Assistant Secretary, 
Roehamplon Institute of Higher Education, 
Richardson Bultdfng, Dfgby Stuart Collage, 
Roehamplon Lane, London SW15 5PH 
Closing date for applications : Monday 10 November 1080. 


HARROW COLLEGE OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Faculty of science and 

TECHNOLOGY 
School of Engineering 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN MICROELECTRONICS 

The person appointed will be required to take an 
active part in both the development and teaching of 
microelectronics. The development work will Involve 
hardware, software and curricula material. Applicants 
should be graduates and have experience in further/ 

higher education. , , . .... „ 

Salary scale E1O.6O0-C1 3,246 plus London Weighting 

Application forms are available on raauest and should 
be returned lo the Prinolpal within fourteen days of 
the appearance of this advertisement at Harrow 
College of Higher Education, Northwick Park, Harrow 
HA1 3TP, Middx, or telephone 01-864 6422, ext. 232. 
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College of St. Mark 
& St. John 


MICROCOMPUTERS 
IN THE 
CLASSROOM 

-. |n the light of the government 
Microelectronics j Programme * 
the College has deolded to 
•: expand immediately Its own 

P roject of Investigation m 
eaohing with Microcomputers 
: as an Aid which la developing 
■ curriculum matrlal with asso- 
ciated teacher training actlvl- 
: ties. . • • ■ • ,J . •■. -• 

■' Applications lo join ihe Pro- 
1 ject Team are invited from 
;. those wUh programming ex- 
’ perience arid a sensitive ln- 
. terest in teaching; Sorpe baok-. 

ground in thB human sciences, • 
, or In dadign, could be an ad- 
:. vantage. / 

1 Those Interested should write 
as soon bb possible to Ihe 
Prolect Director, Rosemary 
Fraser at the College ol 8L 
Mark and Si. John, Darrtford 
I. Road, Plymoulh PL6 8BH, glv- 
: ing details of current relevant . 
... experience, curriculum vitae 
and the names and addresses ; 
of two referees. .. . 
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Research Posts 


Kingston Polytechnic 

School of Electronic Engineering and 
Computer Science 

Postdoctoral 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATE in 
NUMERICAL METHODS 
IN CONTROL 

A vacancy exists- for a numerical' analyst with an 
Interest in the application of modern numerical 
analysis, in particular numerical linear algebra 
techniques. In the area of control systems design. 

A PhD In numerical analysis is desirable but relevant 
research experience in the field may be acceptable 
instead. The post Is supported by the SBC for a 3-year 

f eriod. Initial salary will be up to £7,614 p.a., Including 
ondon allowance. 

Details and application forms from Academic Registry, 
Dept. AO, Kingston Polytechnic, Penrhyn Road, 
Kingston upon Thames KT1 2EE. 01-549 1366. 


BIRMINGHAM 

THE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OP 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATE 

Applies liona invited ter (hla 
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. HULL 

77IE UNlVEBBlly OF 

DEPARTMENT OF 
I XJE CTHON1C ENCINEEHING 

TWO VDcanclee for rcererch 
ewelt, inn la vnlai in iho dti-dii- 
invert to -support rosenrch work 
tn. roboLice fundcil by the 
Science RMcnrch council. 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
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Research Posts continued 



Western Australian Institute of Technology 
School of The Arts and Design 

PRINCIPAL LECTURESHIPS 

(with Tenure) 

New senior positions are being created in the Department of English and Department of Art and 
Design respectively. In each case the successful applicant will be responsible to the existing 
Head of Department and will be expected to share in the managerial responsibilities of the 
Department. Appointees will be expected to combine strong academic leadership with substan- 
tial administrative skills and. to achieve a balanced integration of theoretical knowledge with 
practical expression, a commitment to the educational objectives and community purposes of 
their Department and the Institute. 


. .VA: i 




Overseas continued 




Overseas 


r 



University of Utrecht 


Applications are Invited for the post 
of : — 


full professor in english 
linguistics (m/f) 

Applications should be well-acquainted with' theories 
relevant to - first and second language acquisition, and- 
should have particular knowledge of the acquisition of 
English by Dutoh-speakers. 

Requirements }- 

—proven Leeching ability and experience, preferably at 
university level. 

—high level research end publications In the above- 
mentioned areas ; ability to co-ordinBta and stimulate 


—readiness and oapaoity for administrative 'duties, 
—excellent control of English'. 

— preferably DutoK nationality. Non-Dutch-speaking can-, 
dldnles will be expected to have a reasonable mastery' 
of Dutch within two years. 

Salary will be between 6,098 fl and 8,712 fl per month', 
depending on age and experience. , 

Applications;' aacompanl ad by curriculum vitae and list 
of publications, and two references should be sent within 
(our. weeks of the publication of this advertisement tot 
Prof. Dr. David Llghtfoot, Oudenoord 6, 3513 FR Utrecht, 
Netherlands. 


ENGLISH (Ref. 3361 

The Department offers degree and 
postgraduate courses, and applicants should 
possess a higher degree and considerable 
tertiary teaching experience at both levels, as 
well as a proven professional and/or publica- 
tion background. 

The successful candidate should be able to 
teach In two or more of the Department's 
seven major areas of study, preferably one 
from the group comprising Creative Writing, 
■ Film and Television, Journalism or Theatre 
Arts, and one from the group comprising 
Australian Studies, Literature or Writing. 

The courses are closely associated with the 
operation of two theatres, a community 
newspaper, film and television studios, and a 
redio broadcasting station on the campus. 

Further integration of these practical compo- 
nents with the aoademic content of the 
courses will be a major responsibility. 


FINE ARTS (naf. 337) 

Through the Department of Art end Design, 
WAIT is the only tertiary institution In 1 
Western Australia offering degree courses in 
Fine Arts. These cover a wide range of prac- 
tical activities in many fields of Visual Arts 
and Design. Postgraduate studies are being 
developed. The three-year Fine Arts course 
includes - a foundation year followed by 
specialisation in Painting, Sculpture or 
Printmaking. 

The successful candidate will have general 
responsibility for the academic and studio- 
based components of these Fins Arts 
Courses and for initiating and developing 
new interdisciplinary relationships. 

Applicants should preferably possess a high- 
er degree in the Fine Arts, and have wide 
leaching experience at tertiary level com- 
bined with high professional standing In the 
visual arts. 


Hilary: SAuil 3 1 .300 pa# annum. 

Limited Turn Appalntmantat It li tnpndad that |h« ajiova poeltlanc thoukl ba IHad through paimananl tenure appointment*. llowtvK, the InitUut* li 
Interfiled In reeihlng application* ham pamona profaning s limited term appointment. 

Conditions Include! Fan* tor farrriV end Mtlatanca with removal expert)** end temporary accommodation. Saturn fare* era provided For p arcana appoints! 
tor ■ limited term. , 

AnpUsaiioni: Datait*. Including names and addraiie* ot three reform, lhould ba submitted In duplicate not filar tlinn 3 tit Oclobar 1 980 1« the MfnrilfM ' 
Ollker. Western AyttraVi House, 116 Strorid, London WC2R OAJ, from whom a brochure containing further Information may ba obtilned. 

When applying pleats quota poilltpn refsrenos number and madia coda HEB. 


Western Australian 
Institute of Technology • 

. Sohool pf Education .... 

SENIOR TUTOR/LECTURER EDUCATIONAL 
TECHNOLOGY /COM PU TER 'ASSISTED 
LEARNING 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
OF SINGAPORE 

DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTER SCIENCE 

Applications are invliad for leaching appointments In Uie Depart- 
ment of Compuler Science from candidates who mupl possess 
* Ph.D, degrea In Computer Bolenoe or equlvalont, Preference 
will be o l *n to candidate! who era able to teach It* one or 
mere at tne following areas : 

• Mloropioaaaaore end Application* 

Compuler Networks 

Compuler Arahftaolure • 

‘ Artificial fnlallfgenoo ■ 

Design and Analysis of Algorithms 
Dale Baee Management Systems 
Software Engineering and Formal Languages 
Gross annual emoluments range as follows : 

Laalurar. 8*£2,G7D-8S44,B1I) 

Sanlor Lecturer ••• aM8,82S-B|87,20fl 

Asioelala Prbfenor 8198,410-8178.020 

Profsasor 8170,970-8981,870 

The point o! entry depends op the candidate's qualifications, 
experience and, the. level of appointment otlared. 

For. atari appointed on normal contract. empJaoOirient on the 
permanent aaUbllshfnoht will bd oortBlaarSa after two 3-year 
Mnlraote. Leave end medloel benellte- are provided. Under ths 
Ufllvarelly'a Aosdemfo Staff, Provident Fund Soheme, the atoll 
member contributes ' q* the presort! rate ot. 18 par cent .of hla ’ 
salary 1 subject to a maximum- of 86540/- per month, and the 
University contributes 20 |rper cent of: -hla monthly salary. (Tho 
aum' standing to tho ataff member's oradlt In tho Fund wnich i 
In .tax-free, may ba, withdrawn whan ho' laavfia 8|naaporo/- 


Teach at degree and postgraduate level Ip the 
area of educational technology with a specializa- 
tion of computer, assisted learning. 


Satary range! Bwifor Tutor 316.189 » $17.51 6: 'Lecturer. $17, 73B 
323.104. 

OtiraHltmjMii! Lecturer — . Foalgradueio rpiarcirtiiroiiB with expeiiwue. 
Inching teaching desirable. Bonier Tutor Tutor - A relevant dtgiac with 


psuage assistance end baggage 
of personal offeals to Singapore. . 
Candidates should wrlld to j 


*smd Industrlfl dr.Ufe1Ung.qKpyitinco daetrgbla. Csndidstas With Mm 
tamllichrtaht win bo considered at amor Ulan ilia edvstUied level*. 
Condition# hcWdpi Fares for ip point's* and family plirs soma liiiilanca 

with fojuoya| Mpensae. 

.Tahurer United -Tanh Contract tippoinlntthis up lo.maiHrnurn of throe 
,y**ro are avtysbU. ., ■■ v 

AppttaattWt piWle. ln ctwl.lng rvwtei and fddreeHi of IJvroa mferow, 
•MuM .|» submitted •} efuphoete pel later then Slsi Ootobar 1800 to the 
M^rapon (Wear, Western AuUnla House, .m'Bifq«Cu>n»on WC2$ 
OAJ. from Wham a broenura. ctmtaming further Information. they be 
ohtpFnod.. . -i : 

VW»oti applying p^m quota. retartfiKo number 31CA HEE. 


glvlmj their ourrloulum vitae and also tho names and' addresdas 
of. three raforees. ... . ; ■ ■ 

Cluing date : 2Slh November 10S6v r •' /. ■ ^ ?*•?*!***£■ 



of Applied Physics 

The Department of Applied p hy s, 5S or !ff 
established In 1988 and currently olfe&j 
Bachelor of Applied Science Deflrw ... 
Physics and an associate diploma In app ’ 
Physics. Both of these courses are on 
by Internal and external ?tudy a no, it. ^ 
latter mode, ‘attract a substantial nurfW^ 
mature students working In industry, 
t(on and government throughout Queen .... 
and Interstate. . 

The City of Rockhampton is at the gaoflfti , 
centre of a large number of mB J° r gs.-:- 
dustrlai and resource developments suu, 
electric ppwer generation, oil 
ossa I n^r doal • mining, alumina retiw l9 
aluminium smelting and these develop ^ 
are expdetaj to lead to lnCr ® a8 ®fj« n t 3 pl 
current Involvement of staff, and 
the Department of Allied Physics *”. . ■ , 
dustry. . . .f. ' --Ji De* 

The Institute seeks to appoint 
artment who can make a major. conir t . Mll/!h : 


demon^t fated administrative: apiiity- v m 
Sa:?ry T 31,369. Australian dpjlars ; 
further , Information may be obtain 
the Agent General for Queensland, ^ p |(. 

Strand, London WC2R OLZ^wIth.J^^ 
Nations close on 3rd November. ; ;.r. 



^ucalions fti® invited Joi iho following post* : 

mmm of production g ihcustrIal ehcihelrihg 

Lecturer 

To leich>0M or more of tho following subjects fpiefeienca will 
te gi(«n io fBndidai6E-wllh a euong bhtkgfduhd'ln Vifoih study) i 


WORK STUDY 


METROLOGY 


MANUFACTURING TECHNOLOGY : 
PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 
ANALYSIS OF MANUFACTURING SYSTEMS 

Candidate* thould have a degree or a piofesilonal quallllcatlon 
in the appropilala Held of study and a minimum o4 S yew*, 
rotovaqt Induitilaf/ieacDlrtg experience. 


HP ARTMENT OF DESI6H 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer In Textile Design 

(Knitwear) 

% 

To teach Higher Diploma iludents of both T»>me. and Fashion 
ccuum, and fo develop the Knitted. Tentlloa and Knitwear Com- 
ponant of the Tanllla Design course. 

Candidates should trove a degree or equivalent qualification In 
Ttkllle Design and a minimum of 3 years Indualrial experience 
In Knitted Textile and Knitwear. A good grounding In ail aspects 
of (axilla design Including printed textiles, and a good know- 
radge of the latest knitting machinery aie essential. 

For appointment at Sanlor Lecturer level, a minimum of B year* 
profttalonel e»p« lento in the relevant field Is required. 


SCN001 OF SOCIAL WORK 

Principal Lecturer In Social Work 

To teach In one of the core areas of abolal work and to plan 
*nd coordinate a new degiee programme In social work soon 
to as offered. 

Candldilaa must have an appropriate professional qualification 
■nd prafatably an advanced, poet-giaduals qualification. Sub- 
iltnflal teaching end field 'experience will aleo be neoeaeary 
M *IH proven admlnfilraliva ability. Experience In training 
[Mtjlution . which offer programmes validated by ONAA and 
CCEretv will aleb be an Important aoeel. 

•■loiy Scale* (ouirently under review and Increases In the region 
« 17 par tent are expected). 

PTlncapmt Lecturer; HK$1 10,400 to HK$1 84,400 p.8. bv B 

Ineiemenla. f 

*•"(« Lecturer : HKCBt.flOO to HK$120,000 p.a. by 8 Increment*. 
L * cttfr ® r s HW1.000 to HK98a,80a p.a. by 11 Inorernenla. 
irii HK^TI .00 on 8th Ootobar 1980.' • 


Cwdltlofl* of Service 

APPojntnroni will bo 'on two-year gi study-bearing conbaol leima 
Th4re*fter suitable eppofnteoa may ba offered ftathar 
u*’ u * c l* ^ ‘uperannuabla torma of service el Ihe.d Iteration of 
^?.\Fwy1»chnlo. Beneflla Inoluda long laavo ; free paaeBgea 
w candidate* on ovaneat term*; tubtldlzed accommodation; 
2? MI • l| d dental treatment ; children's education allowance ; 
rw?.,L Wntl,nal Bratulty equal to J8 per' cent of basic salary 
f"^»d over snllrt contract period. 

Mtafioa to,n* and' Inn her ihrdrma'tlon afo obiafnebla from 
Wiic sm «- nfl Qovwnmant Office, 6 Qrafton ' Btreat, London 
fk* pli,wl '■PPliwttlbn forms ehould ba returned lo 

“•«hte office ae soon bb poaalbfe. 


Colleges and 
Institutes of 
Technology 




'•■1 ' ' ~».c: J?ru<l>.- 




s g| RK.ION \l TECHNICAL^ 



Applications are Invited for the folfowino permanent 
whole-time pensionable posts : 

LECTURER 1 : 

MATHEMATICS 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

Preference may be given to applicants who have relev- 
ant post-graduate experience In compuler applications 
and applied mathematics. 

CRAFT ASSISTANT : 

CATERING 

LABORATORY TECHNICIAN : 

BIOLOGY 

QUALIFICATIONS : 

Cratl Assistant : N.C.E.A. Certificate or an -equivalent 
qualification. 

Preference may be given lo applicants who have experi- 
ence In controlling food materials and perishable goodB. 
h good knowledge of storekeeping procedures Including 
requisitioning, ordering and Issuing of materials Is also 
desirable. - 

Laboratory Technician: N.C.E.A. Certificate qualification 
or equivalent. 

SALARY SCALES : 

Lecturer 1 E7, 604-El 0,363 

Craft Assistant: £0 1,85-El 12. 72 (per week) 

Technician : E01. 85-El 23.00 (per week) 

Application forme and particulars of the posts are avail- 
able from the Principal. Regional Technical Collage, Dub- 
lin Road, AUdone, with whom completed application forms 
should be Iddged not later than 6.00 pjn. on Friday, 31st 
October, 1080. , 

8. O’Lochlalrm, C.E.O. 

Office of Committee, 

Bridge House, 

Bellevue Road, Mullingar. 


THE BRITISH COUNCIL 

English Language 
Teaching-Career and 
Contract Appointments 

Tlic British Council, which hits n responsibility for' Britain's 
cultural and educational relations overseas, wlU have some 
vacandlcs In.oa8U_ApuUcati.Qus-EiJCOIm4leii IxOW cundldan-i. 
with qualifications and expet fence InELT. 

Appointment will be mainly lo rhe Overseas Cnrccr Service 
In which staff must expect to serve wherever they are posted 
and to spend two-thirds or more of HtrtJng. Jives 

overseas. Successful candidates may bo.ureQuIraf^ to. - fdhff 
for some time at tho Council’s headquarters Jn-udhdottxdn 
first appointment. Some posts on fixed- t£rm t»nrr act m.1y 
also be available. '. i ' ' 

We should like to hear from you if you have nM.less than 
two years’ experience in ELT, preferably overmens, and 
possess a relevant postgraduate qualification. ; An apti- 
tude ror languages is hifihiy desirable anil: ledge of 

a hard language, Arabic for example, will- 00 -an atlvnn- 
tago. An essential requirement is tlic personal and 
managerial qualities which overseas representation demands. 
Recently, most successful candidates for : the Overseas 
Career Service have been between 25 and 32 years of uge ; 
older candidates, up to 40 T will bo considered If ihclr 
experience is particularly relevant. The Initial salary is 
In the region of £7,966, possibly higher for particularly 
well- quail fled candidates, and terms and conditions of 
service are In line with those of comparable organisations 
in die public sector : free accommodation ana overseas 
allowance, including children's education allowance, are 
provided while overseas. 

For further details and an application form, -please write 
or telephone quoting F/01 to Staff Recruitment Depart- 
ment, The British Council, 10 Spring Gardens, London 
SW1A 2BN, 01-930 8466 extension 2722 or 2544. 



THE BRITISH COUNCIL 


!RCHANGE\1 


TRAVEL AWARDS FOR ACADEMIC STAFF V 

The British Council has funds under its ACADEMIC LINK8 AND INTERCHANGE 
SCHEME to support visits by academic and professional staff between Institu- 
tions of higher education in Britain and equivalent Institutions overseas. Awards 
are available for visits to and from all countries (with the exception of China 
and those in Eastern Europe for which other arrangements apply). 

The purpose of the scheme Is to promote dlreot contact between departments and 
institutions with mutual scientific or academlo Interests and to encourage the 
development of longer term cooperation. Priority is given to visile which form 


I* •rW I'L',W1 ‘M uL M'J I Vii i 1 ,*Am l Hi . 'imW V ML*! L1LV 


leaohlng or student exchange at degrea level and above. 


between major centres. Money for subsistence or Internal travel la not 
Further Information about the scheme and application torma may be 
from any offioe of the British Council or from : 

I — ■ ■ — . Schemes Unit 

Education, Medicine and Science Division 
' The British Council 
• 10 Spring Gardens 
London 8W(1A 2BN 
Telephone : (01) 030 8466. ExL 2680 


provided. 

obtained 
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should arrive 
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than 10.30 a.m 



Personal 


RESEARCH AWARDS 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

INDIVIDUAt AWARDS FOR 19*1 

STUDY ABROAD STUDENTSHIPS 

srtssrAi w vttasws ataft 

SK 1 *wMnaSr®0Ml BMOTrancw it g.GMWqp of Mw,Ceg; 

tni * imm tor an aocompanylno tpouio iup (o £600 I wxl. for oounyias 
SrJ5.ff.ra and a conl.lbulTort towards teed 

AwUMrtB 'mult h b« nrti negrae orjwiu^ of^ U.iC.- 
J-Til,, c.m a.a. degrm or equivalent- edition In .tna . U.K., 
have been Bt achool In tha U.K.;Or. 68 normally 
rnirtant in the V-K-. pnO Wrier 30 on Hi Ootabar IBB). , ., .. 

Cendidataa mgat bo avallabla tdr taW*vlew In London In April. 
QlMlhg dale for oWiriallons (Fprai. SAS? S) : 5th Jaraiaiy 1BB1. 
AMlioallon ■ forma and fuiltwr TnioiinaUon iup ■ TM .8iw*lWi. 
RMf woh Awards AdWaory . CbininWee. IteMMM [TfiA M 
Nbw Fetter Lane, LontjOn B&4A INR... ToWphona : 01-622 6652. 
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PUBLISHING VACANCIES 
FOR 1980 
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01-837 1234 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


SCIENCE GRADUATES. 
REALISE YOUR FULL POTENTIAL 
AS AN INSTRUCTOR OFFICER 
IN THE ROYAL NAVY. 


IF you have the right combination of talent, 
initiative and leadership potential, you could become 
an Instructor Officer and teach your subject in the 
Royal Navy. 

But you would be more than a teacher. You would 
be trained to be o Naval Officer, and would be 
expected to lead and exercise authority accordingly. 

Then, with a degree in Engineering, Physics, 
Mathematics, Computer Science or Metallurgy, you 
would become invqjved in the education and train- 
ing of Naval Ratings at all stages of their careers. 

With a good honours or higher degree in these 
subjects you could soon become involved in Officers' 
degree and post-graduate training in your specialist 

Don't worry if you haven't taught before. We’ll 
train you. 

You would join on a Short Career Commission 


j2v v i 


iw-r 



of 5 years at a starting salary of up to £8,501 p.a v 
depending on qualifications and experience, and with 
a tax-free gratuity of £4,425 at the end. Or you could 
leave after 3 years with a gratuity of £2,655. 

After 2 years' service you could apply for transfe 
to a longer, pensionable commission wim prospects of 
promotion to the senior ranks of the Service. 

If you think you could meet the challenge of a 
career as an Instructor Officer and are between the 
ages of 21 and 32, write for further information and an 
application form to the address below 
A full c.v. is nol required at this stage, 
but you should indicate briefly your mo " 
qualifications and subject. 

Write toil CdrA. B. Edouard BSc, 

RN [ 794SG1 ), Room 120, Ripley 
Block, Old Admiralty Building, 

London SW1 A 2BE. 

ROYAL NAVY OFFICER 
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( perhaps a sign of the rimes 
mong other background papers 
* first meeting of the new 
acv Committee on the Supply 
Sadon of Teachers lACSE?T) 
pt ember 29 there was a paper 
i Teacher Unemployment. 
wm not a new policy statement 
the Government but a set of 
latest unemployment figures 
the Department of Employ 

L the DES does admit that 
,ti have been expressed as to 
accuracy of* these figures which 
collected from teachers and lec- 

I era registering at employment 
hanges for benefit. u Despite the 
rtcoraings ”, claims the DES, 
ie DE figures represent the most 
urate information available 
[o one would deny that statistics 
unemployment are notoriously 
eliable and one regularly sees 
oris and estimates in the press 
the gap between recorded levels 
r M unemployment and the “ real ” 
rfcvel of those actually out of work. 
One can only .say. .that if. these 
'figures are ones'. widen the DES 
ngirds as “ mosf reliable " then the 
wcorded figures have indeed ceased 
■ represent the level of unemploy- 
Beni in the field of education, as 
fte association can demonstrate 
.'(jam its own records on redundancy 
4 further and higher education. 


'icanliry iMetari 
fauy fiichan 
'WoHnury Icaohai* 
teW tduotUon 
Mil School Ttioham 
NiMily aond«nnlc blslf 
fckm In lurlhai tnd high*' advoellon 
W Higher and FuMhtr etluomlon 
!ter% 

•nJ HI Teacher* 

U&employed teachers recorded 
June, 1978-June, 1980. 


It should be noted, in fairness, 
that rhese recorded figures are for 
England only and most of the 
figures which the association has 
available cover England. Wales and 
Northern Ireland a I though we have 
little notified by way of unemploy- 
ment from Northern Ireland nr 
Wales other than teacher education 
redundancies in Wales. 

But some of our statistics are 
kept meticulously. There are for 
example, 1,100 individuals rcgisiercd 
with the Colleges of Education StHff 
Redeployment Bureau which is 
funded , by the DES. This helps 
academic staff declared redundant 
from former colleges of education 
and seeking work, to try and find 
suitable posts. 



Redundancies have been on the 
. increase during the past year. To 
date the association has had notifi- 
cation of some 600 getuel or poten- 
tial redundancies of full-time staff. 
Innumerable part-timers have also 
lost their posts often without noti- 
fication to the association. Job 
losses Bre more extensive than this, 
however, because of the number of 
posts which arc slowly being elimi- 
nated from the establishment of col- 
leges and polytechnics or nominally 
retained and never filled. This is 
an all too familiar story in the con- 
stant round of cuts. 

Certainly there has. been a con-- 
siderable increase in the scole of 
notified redundancies. 

We must also remember that fur- 
ther and higher education should be 


Juno 

9epl 
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6.643 

1,331 

1.707 

1.373 

1.870 

1 .388 > 
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870 
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748 

1 696 

2.667 

2.026 

' 2.618 

2.138 

6.188 

12.033 

8.832 

• 11.662 

6,670 


at employment offices in England 


an expanding industry overall. The 
relevant age group for entry to this 
sector is increasing. The "hump" 
in the age group 'documented in 
Higher Education into, the 1990s and 
Future Trends in Higher Education 
which showed the early and mid- 
1980s to be a period nf increased 
pressure of student numbers lias not 
disappeared. We are merely foiling 
to cater for it.' Anri when this is 
added to the increased demand on 
the colleges for YOP provision we 
know that student numbers should 
be increasing significantly. 

The tarest available statistics, 
however, which ure for 1 979-80 
(DES 5-ta-tisi-ical Bulletin 8 80) 
reveal a different pattern. Full- 
time oud sandwich numbers 
remained steady at just below 
500,000 ; enrolments at adult educa- 
tion centres fell bv 10 per cent 
after a 17 per cent rise the previous 
year; and uun'bers of overseas stu- 
dents fell hy .4 per cent. There is 
never any record of those who are 
turned away. No one measures the 
numbers of young people [ailing to 
got a place on vocationally relevant 
courses. 

Until the size of the Advanced 
Further Education poo! is negoti- 
ated later in the autumn it will not 
be known what proportion of the 
reduction will be born? by poly- 
technics and colleges doing ad- 
vanced level work as opposed to 
further education institutions. Local 
authority members of the team how- 
ever have expressed doubt about 
whether the manpower reductions 
can be achieved without re- 
dundancies. 

The real scandal . of teacher 'un- 
employment in the public sector of 
further, and higher education is 
’ that it should exist at all. We . are 
not facing o falling rolls situation. 
The potential, recruits are there in. 
large numbers. What we face is jin 
increasing Unwillingness on the dart 
o{ Government and local authorities 
to provide . a service adequate to 
. their .needs. ■ - 

JeanBocock 

The author is assistant secretary for 
higher education of the National 
Association of Teachers in Further 
and Higher Education. 



Sunday 


search an accounting malpractice, 
and a geodesist about crustal defor- 
mation research. 


Today I'm really going to get to 
work on that theoretical chapter for . 
my thesis . , . but my mother 
delivers my young son, Saul, and 
we visit a not very sick but very 
dear uncle in hospital, and the 
warm afternoon commands me into 
the garden to save the potplants, 
and the honeyeaters are among the 
scarlett bottlebrush. After dinner 
mul a bedtime story (Ex/ifoits of 
Moominpnpa, fourth time) I sort 
some order into a long feature I’m 
writing on university architecture 
and its relation to pedagogy, then 
manage to read hair an article on 
culture and negativity before sleep 
falls on mo. 


Thursday ' 


Monday 


When la plume 
de ma tante 
roves useless 


iniiihai 


Ww 

o-i 1 - ' ^ i ■' • V . y*i. 
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^Keith Hampson 

W' l? qualift- 

-thqie.' days ..it wgs a 

Ir huri ^ aI,fica rian for ttnlver- 
'ft la actually being 

i fc-'-l - fok, french U : has never . 

■^^.^fhn^qipus af-the fact 

. ’■ Went 

l h ,s summer. 

li cohuS? ^j^^h .emlwras.s- 
pP^’fjdod-by the em-i 
, t0 other 


we don’t. This is probably true 
enough. But the point is that we. 
do make the effort; to letup foreign 
language^ and 1 we fail. ' 

French appears on the curriculum 
of most secondary school pupils at 
some time although we' tend to 
assume for some obscure reason — 
unlike the Dutch— that only the 
ablest 20 per cent of children die 
really capable of learning a foreign 
language. 

. Yet even a young French shop 
assistant nowadays has a sufficient 
smattering of English -to be Under- 
standable to any tongue-tied tmglttis 
who appears on the other side of 
the counter. It Is how we approach 
foreign languages and how we teach 
them that Is at fault. And It is more 
than an. embarrassment— it la a 
national disgrace. - 
.Although the motivation of Eng- 
lish pupils to learn another language 
may not be as strong as for Dutch, 
German or • French pupils— For 
purely geographical reasons— Britain 
is nonetheless committed to closer 
union with her .European neigh- 
bours. It is to be hoped that she will 
‘remain' -so commhteij — despite the 
Little Englander approach oE the 
-Labour party which- has finally 
flowered in t.o a decision to pull, out 
of the Common Market altogether. 


The implications of- tha,t. decision 
would be far reachthg rindeed it 
the Labour party were returned to 
power?’ Buu jgUtfch ths chaos of the 

own internal difficulties and disqen-. 

■ ' S, °BuU even- if ‘ the. . Isolationists on: 
the Labour left dd ono day succeed 
in taking Britain out of the, Euro* 
pean : Economic Commumiy-^od 

- management is exLi'emely^weak^^ 
.A few ■ years ago, I ^Ok- a-pni- 
ticuiar interest in the problem of 
.-language tracking In 


"■f.'foVolgi* . language tracking in «« -course, o 
visiting . schoolf. .Ogg >Sggl 
:QK t %rnt^i.or French . with the primary .modern anguage 
'9t.- intelligent experiment. was *J, A ^bosit* ” 
p^t^^h8nsh' vco ft nteiv; with , a growing . boc ^ i ^ , 

: '-Duteli - • mpveirtelt oKiclali 

-shrug, declaim . lhat if C0iua , 


not even Improve, their performance 
in English; where Was thc .pojnt of 
pestering them with French and 
diluting what should be the main 
thrust of primary schools. But I re- 
main convinced by the experience 
of bi-lingual families, that catching 
them young is of enormous benefit. 

The. setting of if not impossible 
then pointless tasks fqr average end 
less able secondary pupils was in 
my day the real killer of interest 
and motivation. And- 1 bet it is not 
much better today. What is learnt ls 
morO often than not largely unus- 
able. Reading ability is something, 
but a' concentration on writing and' 
translation to the neglect of con- 
versational ability not only weakens 
the relevance of the subject, it 
forces pupils tu abandon modern 
languages courses Bt the first oppor- 
tunity. I have also met too many 
sixth-formers bored and disen- 
chanted with their work. • 

The real problem j however, must 
be in the early years. The truth 
of the matter is that when pupils 
come tb choose their subjects at 
13 or 14, more than two-thirds have 
been so turned off the subject that 
•they do not choose to go on. with 
French. 

A number of university foreign 
language departments have looked 
hity teaching '•methods. 1 W suggested, 
approaches. : What' is "d api;ejLshlg; is 
th£ unwillingness for It to be viewed 
as a national problem, Involving the 
dissemination 1 throughout the 
nation's schools of good practice 
and the coordination of reforms. 

This Is yet aiiMher esse for rapidly 
getting to grips with the common 
cofo approach to the curriculum— 
so haphazard is rite provision of 
modern languagd instruction from 
school to. school .and from area- to 
area, there is no agreement at afl on. 
the purpose of .d basic .modern lan- 
guage' course! - Hie starting point 
should be that the language is to 
be spoken. Tilts, and the length 
and basic ingredients must be estab- 
lished. .. . ... . 

There is though the' question of 
whether we actually have any true 
idia of what methods of language 
instruction are successful Do' we* 
in fact, ever bother enough to fmd 
oiit aiud tlmu concentrate on what 
: Is suqcessful ? Sianif^cantly, much 
. research effort and - political interest 
is -always concerned' with '.Vprpb: 
Jems ". ' Succoss— particularly front 
. the . standpoint of , tBnguoges4-caLly 
'success Seems of lillk; interest. 


Our Higher Education Supplement 
cumes .Out oil Wednesdays, but 
Monday is our main production day 
because .the more complex the 
print technology, the earlier the 
deadlines, and at The Australian 
we arc highly computerized. The 
frantic feeling that 1 may not he 
able to finish the architecture piece 
wells up, but it comes together, 
although a -bit too long. The sub- 
editors, already calling for copy, 
will fix that. 1 move on to a piece 
about a bid by the Institutes nf 
technology for official university 
status, and another about a takeover 
bid by one college for another. 

Then the latest governmont. re- 
search grants arrive with their offi- 


ment about support for u/ilversity 
research. It fails to mention what 
1.1)6 figures reveal; the money is no 
more than last year .Jri . real., .terms, 
and : die number, of . graiits le-ciit. 
• the chairperson of the grants' com- 
mittee pro vies some appropriately 
bitter quotes, and I write, the’ story, 
after checking on colleagues', stories 
In progress.- Discussion with the 
editor on content of page one . ... 
a late story from South Australia 
will hold ua up. It arrives in press 
statement form and. I throw it into 
shape. The page is away to the 
sub-editors at last. 


Up early planning to get mvay 
swiftly before anyone else wakes. 
But by sheer act of will Saul does 
wake, and we have to have meaning- 
ful talks about the school situation 
and, the political potential of school- 
, children's strikes before I make Ills 
peanut butter sandwiches and set 
off for the office. I still make it by 
8, which means I gat open go at 
a VDT (visual display terminal) to 
work ou the tape of yesterdny’s 
interview on teacher anxiety. The 
introduction of tho VDT has added 
a new dimension to journalist 
anxiety. 

The national Auchmuty report on 
toucher education conies out todoy. 
My colleague Is writing the news 
story from the report ahd will inter- 
view Professor Audi mu ty. I try lo 
organize an education academic to 
write a comment piece on tho 
report, but all thd people I know 
are' going away to conferences and 
cannot handle the rush job. Finally 
I find someone who will pick it 
up oil his way home. I do not know 
, 111111 , and am taking a -chance on 
recommendations from others. His 
hair is suspiciously -short. ... A 
hasty reading of , library files on 
acupuncture and - pain relief, then 
an interview with a biomedical 
engineer . about- his' research on 1. 
electro-analgesia and 2. zinc serum 
levels. He turns out to be an engin- 
cor, physisist, and doctor of niedi- 


nuclear . engineering. I feel inade- 
quate.: Again. Back at the office 
■to tea up interviews for next 
iweek... , a maths professor wfao 
■is Inventing 'a' new computer lan- 
guage, and an econojnist .who is 
researching the economics of Rugby 
League football. 


Tuesday 


Our computer supplement has used 
a story about an 1 academic sorting 
out the authorship of Beowulf by 
computer. It’s a story I’ve already 
written for our supplement, after 
interviewing the academic on the 
wider applications of tho method 
. silly feeling to be scooped by 
one’s own paper. Another wasted 
effort T|n‘ B to go through' the 
stories we. have waiting to be used, 
cutting them back because I know 1 
space will be short. ■. Call a couple 
pi. academics to .organize luteryiews 
about dieir researSlj project*. '. . v 
one doesn't want to* suit' The lesser 
lights are sometimes frightened of 
ideas being stolon. They don’t 
realize 1 I am just one long foot- 
note. Others can’t be bothered ex- 
plaining their esoteric idpas to a 1 
non-specialist. Qur page proof & start 
coming up . about :4pm, out I leave 
, the. editor will pore over Jhem. 
Another .week begins tomorrow. , 


Friday 

Duty rounds (by phone) of a few 
likely vice chancellors to gather 
comment ■ on ■ last week’s cuts to 
research -grants. All are upset, but 
none are prepared to admit tlieir 
university has done badly, Only one 
is fiery. One quotes -my own story 
of the previous week back at me, 
I sort through the- mall— most goes 


is fiery. One quotes -my own story 
of the previous week back at me, 

.1 sort through the-matWmo&t goes 
on the spike, a few bits into Files 
or diary for upcoming- stories. 

A former academic colleague has 
sent me > copies of confidential 
tneitYoes about an unhappy situation 
in a university journalism depart- 
ment. 4 is probably worth .a story, 
but because it concerns the need-. 
1 for more lecturing staff, a job I may 
want myself one .day, I steer clcab 
so as not to, appear to be pushing. 
,my!own barrow. ,1 long-lunch, latest 
in . k series for departing colleagues,, 
and*. the* .afternoon glides' into' tbej 
impossibility of contacting academics 
late on Fridays. At least I whip the 
teacher anxiety into shape, write up 
.'a cbuple of, others, get a promise. 
!from the Education. Minister of a 
, reply toy the academics' union's pre- 
election questions. Home to catch 
up on media research reading. • 


Wednesday • r • 

Housekeeping — of. the . computer- 
directory that is-r-tfesnlng out used 
and jin wanted .stories, copying 
wanted -one's, «6 . they, will not be. 
automatically Purged from- th* ay*: 
tbm. • Out tn . Sydney . University to 
'talk tp tvro education. lecturer* who 
are resea rchjng teacher pnxiety, Also 
have a long talk with 'two student 
teachers whose practice teaching ses- 
sions I will be watching iu a couple 
of weeks. Back at the office I talk 
to mt accounting lecturer about re- 


Saturday 





.We go shopping for plants . . mint, 
'corn, and passlonfruit.- The staples; 
Tt)ls afternoon .while Saul’s llt U 
.'movie with a frieiitl I. wilt definitely. 
: flijlsli -Tretidlug ‘ that, culture and 
’nfcBBtiVjty artlcld. • . . ' j . 

- V' : Jaoe Richardson 


The author is assistant editor of the: 
Higher Education Supplement of 
The Australian 
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"Could I just start by saying what 
a great pleasure it Is to sec such 
a large number of one's colleagues 
nt this year's first meeting tif the 
Lecturer Training Workshop. Of 
course in the grand scheme of 
things five may not seem exactly 
* large ’ when set against the 500 
nr so teachers in rhis university, 
but f think it more positive in tins 
context to contrast the present 
number with last year’s rather 
poorer showing. 

it’s also ■ particularly gratifying 
to observe that ' we have among 
us four tenured members of the 
university. Welcome gentlemen- I 
very much hope that by die end of 
the course you will feel that your 
experience here has done something 
.to confirm this Workshop's favourite 
little adage, namely that you can 
teach an old • don new tricks. 

Now 1 wonder if We 'might com- 
. mencc our little course 'in a rather 
traditional way by paying some 
attention to wliat we like to call 
the three P's: Posture, Poise and 
Position. And here I need a volun* 
teer. I wonder if Dr Jilks, as one 
of dur more seasoned campaigners, 
would care to get the ball rolling ? 
Excellent. Wliat we'd like from you. 
Dr. Jilks, is absolutely straight- 
forward. If you'd be good enough 
tq come up 1 to the front' of the 
room— yes that’s rjght, .towards me 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

The future of modern language studies 


‘ — arid -simply stand there as though 

? qu we. re ( giving -a lecture. 1 . Try; a a 
it as possible' to'stflRetiletype of 


position which you normally adopt 
jii your own teaching. Splendid. 

« W e l| now. I wonder . If any 
members of the group would like 
to start iis off by making any : general 
common tp . on Dr Jilk’s stance; 
please don’t feel reticent about this. 
Jtt‘ this little . venture we all have ' a 
lot to; learn from each other. Yes, 
Dr /Kfqckbiifdey* Your, comments on 
I>r Jilks. / . , . -' ■■ . | 

. VW.ell, l tydridered if .he. should ; 
pave his ei»es, closed. , , 

"Excellently observed. Now. there 
; are ho hard and -fast, rules on. this 

• one. Indeed, •eye-closure can ■ bo , an , 
ft-- ini porta n t way of adding emphasis—: 
. . pafdfcularly -:ln 'lectures bn certain 

romantic poets— but. you ajre quite i 
••rights to question /the .practice'-': of 
conducting: entire, lectures with the- 
.eyes/ permanently closed. , There’s 
, . soma psychological . evidence that, 
students sfl& this (Is indicative of a 

• certain 1 lack; o£ interest.' Any. other 
general ccimnieuts ? Yes. Dr Stump ?. 



.‘l ,, 


" Gftbjd .' 1 - GoodJ .But t ; Spader uit 
Two caH go :a‘ little 'farther; on 'this' 
■ One.- What might be the- precise 1 . 
" objection (o ' this practice;- Yes, you 
. again Dr Sftuttp ? ='-• 

“ I wOs. - tdandering if if 
have ' fometlmAY'to -.‘dp 1 :diUfr' 1 iifie 11 
cWrfty'of Sp'e.fljCA.V f. 

1 surbW'.Is 

•i thai 1 wltiL' the hartd ln that position 


Sir. — In coming to a view of where 
nindoru language .studies in univer- 
sities should lie going Francis Hig- 
man draws on perceptual psychology 
to stress how particular apprecia- 
tions of the world involve inter- 
pretiuion. It may help to point out 
iliat intellectual knowledge sterns 
to have virtually no influence in 
much of perception. To illustrate, 
a dentil mask is concave but is seen 
R9 convex. Living in a world where 
nnses nrc before eyes we' see them 
so in the mask, when more than a 
few feet away and even after having 
moved our hands over its concavo 
surface and while hearing someone- 
remin'd us it is not convex, like a 
face. This example is worth citing 
because Professor HlgmOn -Mater 
stressed the primacy of the written 
word for comprehending ihe abstract 
mid that may well be misleading' 
unless those reading a literature 
have some concrete idcu of what its 
books are about- 

The overseas session in most 
modern language degrees Is one 
rich source of direct knowledge of 
how u language works in its cul- 
ture! *). How odd that session goes 
uniueiitioned 1 Surely we miglir ask 
if it is always to stay in its current 
form that so much stresses edu- 
cation in institutions. What, say, of 
field work on language in specific 
contexts like courts or markets ? 
The rOlc of native speakers Ju one’s 
home university also found no place 
in the article. Modern languages in 
our universities — excepting Welsh, I 
suppose — are typically taught by a 
majority of non-native speakers. The 
Finnish .universities show there is 
no need for this to be so. Often two 


work on speech and writing in the 
communities whose language they 
read at university. 

I accent that "All that old litera- 
ture" (is) far from being n dis- 
traction. I just do not agree that 
it "is in large measure the reul 
world”. To say, for .example,, that 
Balzac’s fascination with the science 
of die 1820s is something which 
when understood by students will 
help them in becoming “ Eurocrats, 
administrators, salesmen, communi- 
, cators and teachers of our society ” 
just may be true but it is clearly 
marvellously indirect. An effort to 
read about the modernization of 
French industry during the fifth 
republic or to study the changes in 
Spain’s language policies for the 
Catalans and the Basques In the 
last decade could have as much to 
offer the prospective “ Eurocrats, 
..." and would certainly gain in 
fact validity. , 

As I understand Professor Hig- 
man, modern language studies 
should be going to where they 
already are : well, at least arrival- 
is sure. About survival ? Thank 
goodness for those developments 
that ore happening and which 
acknowledge the variety of uses of 
a language thereby offering litera- 
ture und much more, too. 

Yours sincerely, 

GODFREY HARRISON, 

University College, Cardiff. 

Sir,— In his article of October 3 
examining the principles which 
should underlie modern language 
studies and the direction which, 
thav should take. Professor Higrxian 
ake 


tnnee to the role of language in 
this process. Finally, lie is con- 
cerned to point up the differences 
and relativities which bccomo 
apparent from a study involving 
historical states of the loiigiiugc, 
or communication between cultures, 

Could it not be argued that this 
admirable rationale for modern 
language studies has in foci far 
broader relevance and application ? 
Is nut the cose being made for a 
psycbolinguistic and socio linguistic 
awareness on the part of all 
students of language and literature, 
whether in their mother tongue or 
a foreign language ? In calling for 
on interdisciplinary approach, Pro- 
fessor Hignian did- not coll specifi- 
cally upon the linguists — though 
much ot his introduction carried 
echoes of the Sapir-Whorf hypo- 
thesis nud other concepts familiar 
in linguistic studies. 

The -seurcli for common ground 
between students and teachers of 
language and literature, and ol Eng- 
lish and foreign languages, has 
been evident for some time- At the 
July meeting of the National Con- 
gress on Languages in Education in 
Durham, attention was given to the 
implications of such a position for 
the initial training of teachers, 
whether they be concerned with 
English, foreign languages or 
EFL'ESL. One particular implica- 
tion is the desirability of including 
an element of ** language study ” in 
the curriculum of the secondary 
(some might add, the primary) 
school. 

The Standing Committee of the 
NCLE is indeed anxious to sound 
out opinion, and collate evidence of 
any work in progress at the levels 


makes a most persuasive case for . . 
or three Finns work 'with three -a particular approach to literature, of both higher education and the 
times as many colleagues who come His starting point however is a schools. The undersigned, or the 
from places where the department's general consideration of the psy- secretary of this committee (Alan 
language of interest is a national chology of perception and suose- Moya, Deputy Director,' GILT, 20 
Innguuge,. Professor Higmari's quent interpretation of what is Carbon House Terrace,, London 
article pretty well ignores, or down- given. , He emphasizes .the itnpor- SW1), would be. glad to hear from 
grades, efforts In British universities tance of the “selective- grid ” and anyone interested in this issue, 
to acknowledge fl Ini and, going by the " cultural grille V through which Yours faithfully, 
the article, there is no scope for life, ns well, as literature, is per?. C.,E. DAWSON, 
students to consider saclolinguistic ceived, and attaches great lmpor- King Alfred’s College, Winchester. 


University. job security .. 

■Sfpj — I 1 ntrip&f Curbed, fevtn 
by your recent article 11 University 
job security in danger ” . (THES, 
October’ 3). First, the language: I 
suppose we should. hot- be surprised, 
that the bland rhetoric of industrial 
management now- pervades ■ univer- 
sity administration arid reportage. 
Thus we ' should riot ■ be* surprised- 
when' you report- that ihe Cortimittee- 
of Vice-Chancellors and Principals 
Invites^ us to- view qur colleagues 
ris potentially “ redundant • tw- 
entities' to 'be treated like " natural ■ 
wastage *\ We should ' not dissent 
from the' view that “academic free- 
dom ” has become. k “’severe burden 
In the face of the heed [presumably 
of senior university adrhinlstrators] 
to be flexible”. -Above, all, we 
should acquiesce in. the face of. the 
“ financial ^benefits' of rationaliza- 
tion”;. secure h»; our own tenure, we 
should consent to. the ..." redeploy, 
meijt ’V ' the “ redundancy ”, ■ . the' 
“wastage " of others.' " Rationalize 
lion ”, we. are Informed by, the yiep- 
clialVcelioc of Cambridge University^ 
“is a dirty -word in academic circles 
arid the first thing tobedone.isto 
change the climate of opinion by, 
no; doubt, " shedding “ staff who are 
Inflexibly committed to tbe burtjeu 
of ‘.ncnd&ritC: freedom, 
..Substantively, it woqld seem the 
Committee; has already decided to 
.‘rationalize, to ' Snqd tenure.: . their 
bhrep'hoiK djjc^ssiooat Heriot-Watt 
'Utvtyersjtj* . Centred.’, we. are told^qrt, 
.tiitf . meqngpics -of . dolng sb-' , 


it would - be< impossible for Dr 1 Jilks ! 
to ‘produce |M?thIhg^otheri/:thtuv! 
, iWnFflpd gruqts. . Anything i else 

f ccnrleriidh-? v , Remember ‘we’re 
oafcidg at thoite, three t Ps. Cpriceti- 
trate ‘ Hi is . rijxie .on ppStufe, . , Yps. 

. Dr EtCetL , .• ■: v-- 1 --: 

.' ' “Fwf. rather new to this game 
iprs' you kntnv, but Tr 


Ihlplement it themselves ov have if 
imposed upon them 1?.. Mindful of 
the Hriahclai benefits expected. to 
accrue, -membors of . the committee 
.have . taken the 'initiative : hence, 
presumably, the lack of cbi is dilation 
with their, employee^, h'6nd(i '.tlie 
'decision to product a‘ report vylilqh 
'may ot* . may hot be plsbllshed ”, 

. hqnce 1 ttiie suggestion ^.chaC "a leal 
.rasa - bo brought ' to try to air the 
: [lega-l | : issues surrounding redun- 
dancy. - .s .- ;. • ■ .- .- , • ;;; ih . 

Ai J £Hi* • should,; ■!': suppose,' ript 
suij6r|i^ ,:usi Blit for >jiy P ar ?» i 
mb In a'efonlshed thafj during- ade- 
ilberutiop 'of some three ho urs, - the 


American sociology . . * puses . are . not ri viable - alternative 

‘ A. swell fumade but wbat a lot of of the conference and not confined 
rot on the inside” (THES, Septem- to separate programme sections; it 
ber ' 12) was 'good, knockabout not - large proportion of the 
journalism. I enjoyed It a lot, os Participants wh 0j U 5 e. the conferences. 

^.*W**; w r si , th ' 

retiring president of the American radicals and “ Uiitlo Toms *’ iu 1968 


Sociologiqal Association, who was or after, 

in it. HaWeyer, after ■ some . But nerhaps 

tide cai 


quoted .. r _. .. ... — . . ...^ 

discussion, we, bot|T came to,, the the art 


tbe 
can be 


real fault .lit 
found in the 


concluslpn that -it did not give,- a. ..analogy that it; drew . between the 
very accurate, picture of the Ameri- Mohawks patching up New. York’s' 
can Sociological Association.. Fur- skyscrapers and an . elite patching 
thermore, tny own enjoyment was up the facade of American 
spoiled .by concern about the da mag- Sociology. As Peter Rossi pointed 
ipg effects it might. have on British ayt to mci .it is not the few, 
■sociolpgy, . Brlofly, ', my concern Is , lyiohawks who- patch -iip '.the aky- 
■that it could give false comfort arid scrapers, they, simply scale tho 
misplaced complacency to ,'Britislt heights and put up the scaffolding, 
isoclol.ogists bnd those- on the fringes The real work of ‘ restoration bnd' 
of the disciplirie who see no need tri malnteriance,. liko other building 
buildup its profession ol base'. work,, is. .carried out by skilled art!-' 

There were many ' things > wrong sbi ’LTi. SUC ^ , “ B . Dalian -Americans ” 
with themrticle In the way of srtiqll •*' '. J PH e Perhaps what 

'distortion or caricature that coritri-: Sociology needs is- , more 

buted to a- generally, mlsieodi rig skl le y d arsons for building and 
impression af American sociology .demohoon 

except With regard to its theoretical ^ ’ n ? t ' ^ ounda ' 

-divrirsltv' To mention but a. few- Amfiricao edifices that 

:the: contrast between young -British! are crumbling, but ‘the Facades, 
sociologists, huddled together •••on.' Yours, faithfully, . •' V 

windswept provincial campuses, and . KENNETH THOMPSON, , 
the ASA^s annual qopferedee being Visiting Professor, Department' oF 
held in " extravagant liptel coip-; Sociology and Anthropology,- 
ptexes” Ignores the fact that for. Smith College, 


‘national association maetingq . cam-j. Northoriipion,. Massachusetts.,' 

! Trairtlhg of dQCtors ! ; ; studying .duririg -;the : --fi«t. 

• ■■ - '« ;*'• To ‘ separate off ;d 'basic 'course- is 


^ td‘, Senate off ;d-ba'sic 'VoursTis 
s Si r,-^ AH- medical -. ,s tudents should to discourage this. ’Make' .'your 
;do a year’s 1 pursing — . pitch them: basic course, nursing and you- have 
*in as . 'Student nurses' doing the. - 6 better. and .more human approach. 

work and atteddlrig , the sdirift 7 6 ^ S0 H ^l lrd ,, W° p, l 4 medlca | 
lectures as .' other student ntif*** ” ia : 8 &*** 


lectures ris 'othsr -stude 
and (ioule tetichipg in' ^ 


(aloni 


■ - s .jvljh ** cure "centre of' 

^preclinlcal . exCel lenCo” and "drug company”). 
basicSfi . This : would ltf ; X nr- morp. .To meet these only partly uurerison- 
Use- tq them, later pn tHriri<ari'eodivar - able .VieWli it is essential that the 

■ I- ’| ... i . . - ■ if. J' i,--. • 



The implications 

of Finniston 

amazed rlut engineer^ jJ s 
uieiits m universities are*^ 
reply made on behalf 0 [ ^ 
cr.inient by the Secretary Jc 
»oi Industry on Auguw 7 « 
seriously. The Governmertfj rl*, 
mendation that mi engi netting® 
with a Royal Charter should l, 
up in coordinate the accrafiJ 
of engineering is facile, and v 
to damage the engineering ^ 
*inn rather than lielp h.tV^ 


Fust, the Finniston' Report 
asked for speckl funding for n 
cering in the unlversitiei. lie i 
urn me ill response so far 
mention of this, so the unirt 
will have to channel their 


Hubble, bubble 
toil and 


HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 
New Priming House Square, London WC1X 8EZ. Telephone 01-837 1234 


|n defence of polytechnics 


noMechnics, Hke so many of 
creations . o£ the 19G0s, are 
.scum paramount, particidBrlylSwonlng to * c 9 l t* *. 
t!'es ;P° ,U “ f *- of aa 

WrtrsSKMS 

wperly articulated. Instead a 
efaraatory impression is allowed 
grow that polytechnics are centres 

■ . — i. _ social 


aredemic. mediocrity, 
lilisdnlsm, and even, in the wake 
tho Labour Party conference, 
,Utkai unreliability. ... Although 

both in education and ttteiRk iiEdip'antly that jhey held such a 
the university world are those rtift view- ,no 0 * ten they have Ea ilea to 


resources into meeriuBtheiiaiu 
requirements that insttratloos 
likely to make. Anyone with ast 
of history will realise, boweieqt 


Marxism. The participatory revolt 
which has rocked the Labour Party 
is the revolt of the I uni pen poly- 
technic". The- next day in The 
Observer Alan Watkins pursuing a 
very similar theme coined a new 
word — " polyocracy ". What is in- 
ter estdng about such comments is 
diet, as -the political columnists of- 
Fleet Street newspapers have 
almost no day-to-day contact with 
the realities of -higher education, 
they are presumably reproducing 
the prejudices popular in the by no 
means extremist circles in which 
they move. 

It is probably true that the dis- 
placed proletariat of the profes- 
sector is- over- 


arase in a smaU way riiwu* At . yjjj"? oeer^outside lugher represeute? among the activists of 


Second, the polytechnics have to 
operate within the constraints of 
student demand. If they had failed 
to meet the dear demand In ihe mid- 
1970s for places in non-ieclinological 
subjects and had instead persisted 
in offering unfillable places in 
science and technology, their staff/ 
student ratios would hava been 
worse and they would have been 
even more vulnerable to criticism 
for low productivity. Thirdly and 
finally, the charge is not proven. 
Polytechnics continue to he institu- 
tious the centres of gravity of which 
remain firmly in professional and 
technological education whatever 
their detractors may say. 

These two baseless charges have 
to be token seriously by the poly- 
they help to 
political opinion 



opbv, with another team of work- 
men. He stood on the top step and 
explained with withering ferocity 
that over his dead body would L 
get into the building. Tantalizing as 
the thought was oE founding u de- 
partment over the dead body uf u 
philosopher, I gave in to the senior 
(and taller) man. 

What this is the background 10 
is the fact that when the contro- 
versy about' die redevelopment .of 


Patrick Nuttgens 



"In George Square, tears are 
never very far off. But, nowadays, 
they are kept at bHy by the adrena- 
lin of rage at what has been done, 
by Edinburgh University, tq this 
beautiful oasis of peace and har- 
mony. Three sides of the square. 


George Square was at its bejsht— - 
or one pf its several .here ms— I 
found myself oil several ', different 
sides at once. The battle, like many 
a great battle, started 'with a suc- 
cession of incidents which gradu- 
ally gathered into a major issue. 

At the beginning of the fifties, the 
university, having acquired a tew 
properties on the north side, laun- 
ched an architectural competition . 
for that side. The .unfortunate 
architect from Glasgow who, won and 
put . up parts of the buildings was . 
generally excoriated for his panis. 

But wnat signed the sontence for 
tho rest of the square was -the deve- 
lopment .plan by- Sir Basil Spence, 
for the use of . George Square .9* 
the centre of a complex undeiv 
graduate world of expansion in num- 
bers and space. Only the west side ■ 
was to survive. In fact, -half the 
east side has survived so. far .as well 
as the former girls’ school on the , 

"Yt^was while the. faelings were 
building up that I found niyselt in., 
a vary odd position. The professor 
of architecture — for wliqm I worked . 


for ever. '-.fay' Whl'ngTn ihefr defence because 

Secondly again in .contra* «iKuy of the ^ccusauons toAem even'unirarslt?) teachers a 
tie original Finniston WQt . kers presumab i y 

the proposed charter rnaUi M similarly leftist role. 




almost tempted 


teachers, 'their closest peer group, polytechnics when tiey observe the ^d decIsTon a^weTl as'Vhe un^ve°s hT^^he ' “principal’ 

were marginally more anti-Tory universities almost unscathed after oE crls.s a « d dec[s '°“ B V^)‘ I e ;,j n AnDleton, was cruellv 

(only 23 per cent), more Liberal a y oar of monetarist rule while they peace and harmony which Levin Edwaru App « ^ 

(31 per cent), and so only slightly , have to cope with inadequate bud- remembers from tus stur ** •* «f Parliament (better there 

a builder culled whrilmljifily that George Square 
was named not should be . preg^yed ; the umversity 

die lumpen polytechnic. * ' :?T"„ T„V.«V^ 0 Wnl B n»fion for this. I after ' A king out tbe - builder?* thorefore called 

the 


Intiative, but possibly out ot 'difficult servatfvO aud " 29 per cent weie one is atn 

future of e J»g’neeriiig llself. ^O^ditE u t . LUjeral, which left less than half paranoia. For a modest degree of 

I strongly / Jpg* %o«d claT resend ^Labour voters. University . g ara „ 0 i a could ha justified in the 

? X **- prejudices they 

through whatever - mean! ij l JjR tak thBv detflct| ai ^ d J as die pres 

disposal to rt.ject the Gov raon ^ j^gher education Is lively 
proposnl for on eiigineefiogMc^.^ j ncrea ^ rat jj Br t i, an relaxed, 
and persuade the ® . wou ] d ba U riwl se for the polv- 

State to' read even th«e Jechnirs to do nothing. For , their 
the Finniston .report whicn apP'fcn protection tKoy Should fry to 
to hurt. . •■■■■'.. BBil the lies. 

Yours faithfully, 


no( J be^ true, but | ^bout universldes and town planners t ^f t hS y university’s general 

council and have it stopped. I found 
mvself iu due course briefing in© 
objectors and at the same lime doing 
some work For the -professor. • ■ 

The meeting called by the general 

was tor some oi ««* ni»»i council was °" e . iHv^ueired 

sionable years of my life the centre rous occasion^ In a „^V,y„i S |ir 

insul- 
now a 


enough, about th« subject. 

For George Square in Edinburgh 
was for soino of the most impres-* 



facts scum a 

on which to r ._ 

construction of -political prejudice, aovernmehl --- . 

i aleksander - *«!**" r'T hnlc „- tssx S’AiWK ; 

I. ALEKSANUBR, , , ,fcln« the polytechnics is thpt thev The second charge against the i n the university the square gradually and wece turned. . ■ .-J „ * . , 

Professoiofelcctronlcs, . Swcentree of leftist sedition. Until.: polytatljriTA' is that they Imvesuc- meats that preveiMn flij ur ^gfenlnt on eath side. North and Despite- every tlih*a- flrnt was wnt- 

Brunei University. — !-#K«atly it iyas only made bv «:k- cumbed to the siren voices of rfisnaritv in treatment. West thev had colourful stonework ten I remap convinced that _on the 

hedged representatives d€ . the "academic; drift", deserted- their the apparent dttpnrity m trearownr aet between the whole the objectors jm rig^; At 

■^(mlck right (who in 1 any cas'e roots in vocatinnal education, and Whatever the expiration « ^;gg Cr ones . On the east and south one stage In Uie i conhroverxvi .Robert *. 

ijNe .similar Charges hgalnst the become second-rate universities, seems strange * hat . ? h^rt^^nn the houses, of ashlar stonework, Hurd, a' well-known Edinburgh. 


,.c . 


Nfltfhc and APT 

Sir,— Of course Nalfhe as ujic 

sxr. A.*sr 


loiuituiicu il"*-*-, . 

tochnic teachers but tl'ere h 
doubt in -my rilind thattu*® 


. Ul»*«r l»C UViaun»*vn — 

in ' search of an Anthony Craslond: was to provide .ocroqMl 



,'VJi>-in 

i 1 f®*mish leftism was 

— 08 M extension _ „ . . . 

. P rwen «on- Today, however, a‘ eluded ' even the' most hardened higher — 

. of “‘is nf . i m . Q derate version of this seme policy maker (except the obvious most relevant to this policy theme. 

in different to b being .made by people who difference between the admlnistra-' It seems even stranger that a >^ur 

needs and problemsofpoy be dismissed because they tivo orrangemonts that govern them), opposition (especMlty one s° s, T y 

n h mil 6 ii e i r ^ a c I ire ^ w But • in general the intention of unr.er thedommatioi^ oj/be^poly- 

aboui. their nciueve ^i^^'jartoonists.. in searoh of an Anthony 

’ " moJ 

tlwlr members; everyortjw^d 
from -tli is situation 
ai if APT were also ^ ^ 

Natfhe members 
to consider why their rjjj. 

[Slc\ favour the .one un' 
uients in spite of If; 

and . proven support WL r*- 
polytechnic employee? 

Yours faithfully, . 

SILVAN JONES, , Mfcli 
88a St Martins 

i 


fronts, punctuated me root lines, snowed ‘ ° “ntv^ltv 

But what made it wholly unique was Square qould l be_ put to unw^rstty 
die size oftiie square and its richly u?e yiiti fftertijltact -Anyone who . 
landscaped gardens. The gardens woriced 1n_ 

were four acres la area and were in adaptable lor small classes, tjwjj 
effect an urban park. , and -siudy than the- new bufldhlgs 

In its time It housed distinguished that replaced them. ' . 

woll „ ferodoo. people, like The pol.t ■!» lhat ' P ^ ner._ .pd 

-■ — sity admliHStratora ougnt to • 
temptation. The reason -why 
Square had- 'to be wrecked 


tjMrasTw'waas 

the delegates: “Tltev to be a “polytechnic subject” than ref™ of Utaur ni^i educrino forllBi ^. it was still a .domestic fitf.:. Had it bem- a- slum, it-wopia. 
P^ed the jargon o“ paperback social studies. policy In the W dgnn years. square, rich with characters, elegant have- been ignored by the flamer* 

rr . . - or stu Efy . or imnglnatl v b pf _ »mply ‘ aa t the slums 

. ' • , • . ■' . . . . m ‘ ,a '’ 

cool look at academic tenure 


Ol - _ ... 

mad. It was full of university pro 
fessors. One of them was said to 
have been wrltinp when a bullet 
came through the 1 window and 
thudded Into - the wall behind his 
head- W|ran lie realized that it 
‘ an emjnant 


l^anic teriuta is one of 'those' ' - This is unfortunate because the Par the, foreseeable futpre ft will came .frorn'th? house of 

S ^ “ n .?x % r e ^ 


* ( J and so quickly ignite Fundrt- tenure has flourished hnrt' boedniri empIOyiufcat^ the • 
®to}isi opbifinj; dn thB One side ; much inore 'shaky in the past Five British academics Bi 


Lamb S demise , . Hgrtari' j^ .lbwe,' mainly '.butftido higher years. A significant gh 
• ?! p »“T i»^. j „ c^ey ,!*(. ® '^ en u re <c a per- academic prafeiion. 


tenure has 

iiup in the never covered every single member 
research of the profession. S« the real ques- 
whsther this ■ uritenured 


the benefits of tenure, 
the past few 
been an increase 


' - j j-pvleTi M- aixt- - . 7 * .v«w-»w tenure aa a yoi- 

S mrrat ’s- Infarmed ,r.| t ^a^wlceTbat protects the, 4 uzy workers on, fixed cont r acis,. ;; o£...tioii - . 

biographical , [^b: a *5- ^>com'petont ''nh the other are course has always' been excluded fringe should bo located paly among 

sk. .*& *» «■“» 

recorder, -hlA tenure .is '' 

twenty-ninth SKdfc' S t j-' fov the . preservation of 

Par* • ft ggjc* fr^tri^and -4 

SSJS lh8 ‘ 

penVe ■ « Some hove . ■ I v. ■■ - '• • 


university bttlldirigs ^ we re,.. at the 
same timer.' T t was . the ;space ot 
thu : equate!:. the .mature, idndscape * 
of its ■ gardens and - the., -delightful 
proportions \ of - the buildings that- 
seduced the architects < . ■ ■ m • '< * 

nr _ .. . lt was pot tftat anyone, had -evi L.. . 

calmly with ; intentions. On- the 'contrary* . nfy Jjty '■* 
■'.-pi'espion ivriff that .all- ,ti\e parties 
nw is was ihe iyost aide that I pants ■ mi the ^controversy ' balievea 
knew best. There was a convent, a they were doing good, either for 
doctor with Inis of daughters (but the university or for the cjty. or— 
that is another story), the Domini- in -the view nf some of the .lottier . . 
ran friary end the . Catholic commentators — that what was Rond , 
Students’ Union, above which at ‘tor one wap -.good. for.. the Other. It. . 
one stage;. we lived (75 step9 aplral- seemed impossible to ririU the. pro T , 
ling upwards) irt a little house with ► cess once it had atarten. Jhe r iata 


ems u» f whether the opnor- ling upwards) irt a little House wnn ;.ces s once ic nau 

years there has also J ^r v f or ymm ^pjople to ' emer an extraordinarily bad tempered . of . George Squiire * 

ise in the number of e ^, 3 ; ns ijeini of the academic pointer who never bad a kind word whan, the university lurched that 

• : tne, iliamsirepn* . oi;*,., a n « nn « , Thnk-a was romnntitlnnr'foD the north Side. •; 


genVe Some- 


write :■ thp .vH|^W|T 
lives ; .wbertirit Mj^ -1, osehf.'^” 


bbtit. anyone. ' The^s was 'competition r fan the north side, 
who was the sister of. the:. -A few months ago, a - substantial 
Mo ii sign nr Ranald Knox, garden seat for Georgo Square .was , 
rif the Bible (When does- presented: in: the university by « 

.7 When Ronnie knocks). : group , of fqr.inei; rosidepw, in- 
io nf the" houses ■ wore.-: scribed “ Frrifri the fntrtllms vrno 

■ . .!> _ . hi_> V aL.J • ' Mail! iGsCIQKs ^ '• 






















